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PLAN and DIVISION of che 
# Fourth: Volume. 1 


— 


1 n 8 1 volume | labs the hifony of 
| twenty-eight years from the defeat of Nicias 
in Sicily, which happened in ill e nineteenth 
ear of the Peloponneſian war, and the eleventh of 
Daria Nothus, to the nineteenth year of the reign of 


Artaxerxes Mnemon, two years after the treaty of 


Antalcides, that is to e rom An. Mun. 3 — to 
301 9. 1 l 
This volume may be divided j into five b 
The firſt, which contains an account of what paſs'd 
during” eleven years, and begins immediately after the 
defeat of the Athenians in Sicily, includes the glorious 
return of Alcibiades to Athens ; the exploits of Lyſan- 
der and Callicratidas the Lacedzmonians ; ; the taking 
of Athens, which puts an end to the Peloponneſian 
war ; the death of Darius Nothus ; the domeſtic trou- 
bles of the Perſian court in the beginning of the reign 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon ; the death of Alcibiades; the 
re-eſtabliſhment of the liberty of Athens, and the firſt 
years of Ageſilaus king of Sparta. t 
The ſecond relates the enterprize of young Cyrus 
* oT. IV. ee e againſt 


"ſl The His To v of the [D. Nothus. 


ainſt his brother Artaxerxes, and the famous retreat 
of the ten thouſand ; which does not much exceed the 


Jpace of one year. 


The third contains what paſſed * about ſix- 1 


teen years, from the return of the Greeks to the peace 
of Antalcides, in which time appeared particularly 


Ageſilaus king of Sparta, and Conon the Athenian q 


general. 
The fourth is ap abridgment of the life of Sgerates, 
His condemnation and death. CLIGTELS 


The fifth explains the manners and cuſtoms of the 
Grecian people, eſpecially the Lacedæmonians and 


Athenians; their political and mittrary government, 


their religion, feaſts, games and combats, ſo much | 


celebrated in Greece. ＋ 


During the interval of about thirty years contained 


in this volume, the holy ſcripture is entirely ſilent up- 


on the hiſtory of the Jews, and continues. Ih. till the q 


time of the Maccabees. 

The moſt conſiderable events aiiangf the Robe, 
are the ſiege of Veii, the taking of Rome by the Gauls, 
the victories of M. Furius Camillus, which paſſed be- 


tween the years 350 and 380, from the NIN of 


Rome. 


CH A PT ER II. 
HIS chapter is the ſequel of the reeling 
book, and contains the eight laſt years of the 
Peloponneſian war, during as many years of the reign 
of Darius Nothus, 


SECT. I. Conſequences of the defeat of the Athenians in 
Sicily. Revolt of the allies. Aeibiades grows into 
great puer with Trfſaphernes. 

(a) TH E defeat of the Athenians before 8 yracuſe 

gave occaſion for great movements 3 Nbelt 

all Ge The people who had not yet joined either 

has, and waited to be determined by the event, re- 
(a) A. M. 3591. Ant. J. C. 413. Thucyd. I. 8. p. Wy .. 

ge N = owed 


g. SSS. Ln g. E & 


E. 


DKS AN 


P. Nothus;] Pzrsrans and GazcrAxs. 
ſolved to declare againſt them. The allies of the La- 
cedæmonians believed, that the time was come to de- 


| | kings orders to ſend to him dead or alive. 


LY 


liver them for ever from the expences of a war, which 
lay very heavy upon them, by the ſpeedy and final ruin 


of Athens; Thoſe of Athens, who followed them 


only out of conſtraint, ſeeing no appearance of any 


future reſource for that republic, after the dreadful 
XZ blow it had received, thought it beſt to take the ad- 


vantage of ſo favourable a conjuncture, for throwing 
off the yoke of dependance, and reſuming their liberty. 
Diſpoſitions of this kind inſpired the Lacedæmonians 
with great views, which were ſupported by the hopes 
they had conceived, that their Sicilian allies would join 
them in the ſpring with a naval army, augmented by 
the ruins of the Athenian fleet. | "4 64 
() In effect the people of Eubcea, Chio, and Leſ- 
bos, with ſeveral others, gave the Lacedzmonians to 
underſtand, that they were ready to quit the party of 


the Athenians, if they would take them under their 


protection. At the ſame time came deputies from Tiſ- 
ſaphernes and Pharnabaſus The firſt was governor of 
Lydia and Tonia, the other of the Helleſpont. Thoſe 
viceroys of Darius wanted neither application nor zeal 
for the intereſt of their maſter. Tiflaphernes, promi- 
ſing the Lacedzmonians all the neceſſary expences for 
their troops, preſſed them to arm directly, and to join 
him; becauſe the Athenian fleet prevented him from 
Jevying the uſual contributions in his province; and 


had put it out of his power to remit thoſe of preceding 


years to the king. He hoped beſides with that power- 
ful aid to get into his hands with more eaſe a certain 
nobleman, who had revolted, and whom he had the 
This was 
Amorges the baſtard of Piſſutbna. Pharnabaſus at the 
ſame time demanded ſhips to reduce the cities of the 
Helleſpont from their ſubjection to the Athenians; 
who alſo prevented him from levying the tributes of his 
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The Lacedæmonians thought it proper to begin by 
ſatisfy ing Tiſſaphernes; and the credit of Alcibiades 
contributed very much to the taking that reſolution. 
He embarked with Calcidæus for Chio, which took 
arms upon their arrival, and declared for the Lacedæ- 
monians. Upon the news of this revolt, the Athe- 
nians reſolved to take the ® thouſand talents out of the 
treaſury, which had been depoſited there from the be- 
ginning of the war, after having repealed the decree 
- which prohibited it. Miletus alſo revolted ſoon after. 
Tiſſaphernes, having joined his troops with thoſe of 
Sparta, attacked and took the city of Iaſus, in which 
(c) Amorges had ſhut himſelf up, who was taken alive 
and ſent into Perſia. That governor gave a month's 
pay to the whole army, at a drachma or ten pence a 
day to each ſoldier, obſerving that he had orders to 
give them only half that ſum for the future. 

(4) Calcidæus then made a treaty with T iſſaphernes, 
in the name of the Lacedæmonians, of which one of 
the principal articles was, that all the country which 
had been ſubject to the king or his predeceſſors, ſhould 
remain in his hands. It was renewed ſometime after 

T heramenes, another general of the Lacedæ mo- 
nians, with ſome ſmall alterations. But when this 
treaty came to be examined at Sparta, it was ſound, 
that too great conceſſions had bein made to the king 
of Perſia; in giving up all the places held by himſelf: or 
his anceſtors, which was to make him maſter 2 the 
greateſt part of Greece, Theſſaly, Locris, and the 
whole country as far as Bœotia, without mentioning 
the iſlands; from whence the Lacedæmonians would 
appear rather to have enſlaved Greece, than re. eſta- 
bliſhed its liberty. It was therefore neceſſary to make 
farther alterations in. it, with wlüch Tiſſaphernes and 
the other governors made great difficulties to ed 
A new treaty u agen err as WE e 
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In the mean time, ſeveral cities of Ionia declared 
for Lacedæmon, to which Alcibiades contributed very 


much. (e) Agis, who was already his enemy in effect 
of the injury he had done him, could not ſuffer the 
glory he acquired: For nothing was done without the 

advice of Alcibiades, and it was generally ſaid, that the 


ſucceſs of all enterprizes was owing to him. The moſt 


powerful and ambitious of the Spartans, from the ſame 
ſentiments of jealouſy, looked upon him with an 


evil eye, and at length by their intrigues obliged the 


principal magiſtrates to ſend orders into Ionia for put- 
ting him to death. Alcibiades, being ſecretly apprized 
of this order, did not diſcontinue his ſervices to the La- 
cedæ monians, but kept himſelf ſo well upon his guard, 


| | that he avoided all the ſnares which were laid for him. 


(J) For his better ſecurity he threw himſelf into 
the protection of Tifſaphernes, the great king's go- 
vernor at Sardis, and was not long without ſeeing him- 


ſelt in the higheſt degree of credit and authority in the 


court of the Barbarian. For the Perſian, who was full 
of fraud and artifice, a great friend to knaves and bad 
men, and ſet no value upon ſimplicity and integrity, 
infinitely admired the ſmooth addreſs of Alcibiades, the 
eaſe with which he aſſumed all kind of manners and 
characters, and his great ability in the conduct of af- 
fairs. And indeed there was no heart ſo hard, or tem- 
per ſo untractable, as to hold out againſt the graces and 
charms of his converſation and intimacy. Even thoſe, 


| who feared and envied him moſt, enchanted in a man- 


ner by his affable air and engaging behaviour, could 
not diſſemble the infinite ſatisfaction they felt in ſecing 


Tiſſaphernes therefore, though otherwiſe very 


F haughty and brutal, and who of all the Perſians hated 
the Greeks moſt, was ſo much taken with the com- 


placency and inſinuations of Alcibiades, that he gave 


1 | himſelf wholly up to him, and flattered him more than 


(*) Thucyd. 1. 8. p. 57/— 579. Plut. in Alcib. p. 164, 165. 
% A. M. 3593. Ant. J. C. 471. * . ? 
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he was flattered by bim: inſomuch that he gave the 


name of Alcibiades to the fineſt and moſt delightful of 
his gardens, as well from the abundance of its foun- 
tains and canals, and the verdure of its groves, as the 
ſurprizing beauty of its retreats and ſolitudes, which 
art and nature ſeemed to vye in embelliſhing, and 
wherein a more than royal magnificence was diſplayed. 

Alcibiades, who found there was no longer any 
_ Cifety for bim in the party of the Spartans, and who 


always apprehended the reſentment of Agis, began to 
do them ill offices with Tiſſaphernes, to prevent his 


aiding them with all his forces, and ruining the Athe- 


nians entirely. He had no difficulty in bringing the 


- Perfian into his views, which were conformable to his 


maſter's intereſts,' and to the orders he had received 
from him. For after the famous treaty concluded un- 
der Cimon, the kings of Perſia, not daring to attack 
the Greeks with open force, took other meaſures to 
ruin them, They endeavoured underhand to excite. 
diviſions amongſt them, and to foment troubles by 
conſiderable ſums of money, which they found means 
to convey ſometimes to Athens, and ſometimes ta 


Sparta. They applied themſelves ſo ſucceſsfully to keep 


up a balance of power between thofe two republicks, 
that the one could never entirely reduce the other. 
They granted them only ſlight aids, that could effect 
nothing deciſive, in order to undermine them inſenſi- 
bly, and exhauſt both parties gradually, by weakening 
them upon one another. 14 | ; 
It is in this kind of conduct, that policy makes the 
ability of miniſters conſiſt; who from the receſs of 
their cabinets, without noiſe or emotion, without any 
great ex pences, or ſetting numerous armies on foot, 
effect the reduction of the ſtates whoſe power gives 
them umbrage, either by ſowing domeſtic diviſions 
amongſt them, or by promoting the jealouſy of their 
neighbours, in order to ſet them at variance with each 
We muſt confeſs however, that this kind of policy 
. „ | gives 
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o reduce themſelves, powerful as they were, to ſuch 


mean, obſcure, and indirect meaſures, was to confeſs 


their weakneſs, and how unable they believed them- 
ſelves to attack their enemies with open force, and to 
reduce. them by honourable means. Beſides, does it 


XZ conſiſt with juſtice to employ ſuch methods in regard 
to people, againſt whom there is no foundation of 


complaint, who live in peace under the faith of trea- 
ties, and whoſe ſole crime is the apprehenſion of their 
being one day in a condition to do hurt? And is it 


| lawful by ſecret corruptions to enſnare the fidelity of 
ſubjects, and to be the accomplice of their treaſons 
by putting arms into their hands againſt their native 


country? 
What glory and renown would not the kings of 


Perſia have acquired, if content with the vaſt and rich 


dominions, which providence had given them, they 


| | had applied their good offices, power, and even trea- 
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ſures, to conciliate the neighbouring people with each 
other; to remove their jealouſies, to prevent injuſtice 
and oppreſſion; and if, feared and honoured by them 
all, they had made themſelves the mediators of their 
differences, the ſecurity of their peace, and the guaran- 
tee of their treaties? Can any conqueſt, however great, 
be compared with ſuch glory? 

Tiſſaphernes acted upon other principles, and had 
no thought but of preventing the Greeks ſrom being 
in a condition to attack the Perſians, their common 
enemy. He entered freely therefore into the views of 
Alcibiades, and at the ſame time that he declared him- 
ſelf openly for the Lacedzmonians, did not fail to aſſiſt 
the Athenians underhand, and by a thouſand ſecret 
methods; deferring the payment of the Lacedæmonian 
fleet, and retarding the arrival of the Phoenician ſhips, 
of which he had long kept them in hopes. He omit- 
ted no occaſion of giving Alcibiades new marks of his 
friendſhip and eſteem, which rendered that general 


*F equally conſiderable to both parties. The Athenians, 


B 4 who 
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who had ſadly experienced the effects of having drawn 
his anger upon them, were not now to repent their paf- 
{ing ſentence of condemnation upon him. Alcibiades 
alſo on his fide, who was extremely ſorry to fee the 
Athenians in ſo mournful a ſituation, began to fear 
that the city of Athens being entirely ruined, he might 
fall into the hands of the Spartaris, who mortally hated 


him, 


J E c 1. II. The return of We TAP 0 Athens negotiated 


fen condition of eftabliſhing the ariſtocratical, in ibe 


rem of the democratical, government. Tiſſuphernes 
of Sar a new treaty with! the Lacedæmonians. 


0 uk HE Athenians were intent upon nothing ſo 


much as Samos, where they had all their for- 


From thence with their fleet they reduced all the 


his that had abandoned them under their obedience, 
kept the reſt in their duty, () and found themſelves 
ſtill in a condition to make head againſt their enemies, 
over whom they had obtained ſeveral advantages. But 
they were afraid of Tiſſaphernes, and the hundred and 
fifty Phœnician ſhips which he hourly expected; and 
rightly perceived that if ſo powerful a fleet ſhould join 
the enemy, there was no longer any ſafety for their 
City. Alcibiades, who was well informed of all that 
paſſed amongſt the Athenians, ſent ſecretly to the prin- 
cipal'of them at Samos, to ſound their ſentiments, and 
to let them know, that. he was not averſe to returning 
to Athens, provided the adminiſtration of the republic 
were put into the hands of the great and powerful, and 
not leſt to the populace, who had expelled him. Some 
of the principal officers went from Samos, with deſign 
to concert with him the proper meaſures for the ſucceſs 
of that undertaking. He promiſed to procure the A- 
thenians not only the favour of T ifſaphernes, but of 
the king himſelf, upon condition they would aboliſh 
the democracy or popular government; | becauſe. the 
king would place more confidence in the engagements 
(2) Thucyd, I. 8. p. 579—587. (5) Plut. in Aleib. p. 204, =_ 
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of the nobility, than upon thoſe of the inconſtant and 
capricious multitude. 

The deputies lent a * ear to tile W 
and conceived great hopes of diſcharging themſelves 
from part of the public impoſitions, becauſe being the 
richeſt of the people the burden lay heavieſt upon them, 
and of making their country triumph after having poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the government. At their return, 
they began by bringing over ſuch as were moſt proper 
to 2 in their deſign; after which they cauſed a re- 
port to be ſpread amongſt the troops, that the King was 


inclined to declare in favour of the Athenians, upon 


condition that Alcibiades were re- inſtated, and the po- 
pular government aboliſhed. That propoſal ſurprized 
the ſoldiers, and was generally rejected at firſt; but the 
charm of gain, and the hope of a change to their ad- 
vantage, foon ſoftened what was harſh and ſhocking in 
it, and even made them ardently deſire the recal of 


Alcibiades. 


Phrynicus, one of their generals, ceded 1 that 
Alcibiades affected an oligarchy no more than he did 
the democracy, and that in decrying the people's con- 
duct, he had no other view than to acquire the favour 
and confidence of the nobility for his own re- eſtabliſn- 
ment, had the boldneſs to oppoſe their reſolutions, 
which were about to take place. He repreſented, that 
the change they meditated might very probably excite 
a civil war to the ruin of the ſtate; that it was very 
unlikely that the king of Perſia would preſer the alli- 
ance of the Athenians to that of the Spartans, ſo much 
more advantagious to him; that this change would not 
retain the allies in their duty. nor bring over thoſe who 
had renounced it, who would perſiſt in preferring their 
liberty ; that the government of a ſma!l number of 
rich and powerful perſons would not be more favourable 
to either the citizens or allies, than that of the people, 


| becauſe ambition was the great cauſe of all misfortunes 


in a republic, and the rich were the ſole promoters of 


all troubles for the aggrandizing of themſelves; that a 
- "5 ſtate 
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ſtate ſuffered more oppreſſions and violences under the 
rule of the nobility, than that of the people, whoſe au- 

thority kept the former within due bounds, and was 
the aſylum of ſuch as they deſired to oppreſs; that the 

allies were too well acquatnted with thefe truths from 
their own experience, to want any leſſons upon tho 
ſubject. 

"Theſe remonſtrances, as wiſe as they were, had no 
effect. Piſander was ſent to Athens with ſome of the 
ſame faction, to propoſe the return of Alcibiades, the 
alliance of Tiſſaphernes, and the abolition of the de- 
mocracy. They repreſented, that by changing the go- 
vernment, and rocatting Alcibiades, Athens might ob- 
tain a powerful aid from the king of Perſia, which 
would be a certain means to triumph over Sparta. Up- 
on this propofal great numbers exclaimed againſt it, 
and eſpecially the enemies of Alcibiades. They al- 


ledged, amongſt other reaſons, the imprecations pro- 


þ dh by the prieſts, and all the orders of religion, 
againſt him, and even againſt ſuch as ſhould propoſe to 
recal him. But Piſander, advancing into the midft of 
the aſſembly, demanded, whether they knew any other 
means to fave the republic in the deplorable condition 
to which it was reduced: And as it was admitted there 
were none, he added, that the preſervation of the ſtate 
was the queſtion, and not the authority of the laws, 
which might be provided for in the ſequel; but at pre- 
ſent there was no other methed for the attainment of 
the king's friendſhip and that of Tiſſaphernes. Tho“ 
this change was very offenſive to the people, they gave 
their conſent to it at length, with the hope of re-eſta- 

bliſhing the democracy in time, as-Piſander had pro- 
miſed ; and they decreed that he ſhould- go with ten 
more deputies to treat with Alcibiades and Tiſſapher- 

nes, and that in the mean time Phrynicus ſhould be re- 


called, and another general appointed to command the - 


fleet in his ſtead. 
The deputies did not find Tiſſaphernes in fo. good a 
2, 3am as they had been * to hape. H wis- 
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afraid of the Lacedzmonians, but did not care to ren- 
der the Athenians too powerful, It was his policy, by 
the advice of Alcibiades, to leave the two parties al- 
ways at war, in order to weaken and conſume them 
by each other. He therefore made great difficulties, 
He demanded at firſt, that the Athenians ſhould aban- 
don all Ionia to him, and afterwards inſiſted upon 


”— their adding the neighbouring iſlands. Thoſe demands 
me being complied with, he further required, in a third 
xd interview, permiſſion to fit out a fleet, and to cruiſe in 
&; the Grecian ſeas ; which had been expreſsly provided 
” againſt in the celebrated treaty concluded with Arta- 
- x xerxes. The deputies thereupon broke up the confe- 
h WJ rences with indignation, and perceived that Alcibiades 
bad impoſed upon them. 

> | _ Tiſfaphernes without loſs of time concluded a new 
1 treaty with the Lacedæmonians; in which, what had 


diſpleaſed in the two preceding treaties, was retrenched. 
The article, which yielded to Perſia the countries in 
general, that had been in the actual poſſeſſion of the 
reigning king Darius, or his predeceſſors, was limited 
to the provinces of Aſia. The king engaged to defray 
all expences of the Lacedzmonian fleet, upon the foot, 
and in the condition it then was, till the arrival of that 
of Perſia; after which they were to ſupport it them- 
ſelyes; unleſs they ſhould chuſe that the king ſhould 
pay it, to be re- imburſed after the concluſion of the 
war. It was further agreed, that they ſhould unite 
their forces, and continue the war, or make peace, by 
common conſent. 'Tiflaphernes, to keep his promiſe, 
ſent for the fleet of Phoenicia, This treaty was made 
in the eleventh year of Darius, and the twentieth of 


the Peloponneſian war. 


SECT. III. The whole authority of the Athenian go- 
vernment having been veſted in four hundred perſons, 

. they abuſe it tyrannically, and are depoſed. Alcibiades 
is recalled. After various accidents, and ſeveral c 
Jiderable vidzaries, he returns in triumph to Athens, and 


3 
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Ts appointed generaliſſimo. He cauſes the great myſte- 
' r1es to be celebrated, and departs with the fleet. 


2 P IS AN DER, at his return to Athens, found 


the change he had propoſed at his ſetting out 
much forwarded, to which he put the laſt hand ſoon 
after. To give a form to this new government, he 
cauſed ten commiſſaries with abſolute power to be ap- 
pointed, who were however at a certain fixed time to 
give the people an account of What they had done. At 
the expiration of that term, the general aſſembly was 


ſummoned, wherein their firſt reſolution was, that 


every one ſhould be admitted to make ſuch propoſals as 
he thought fit, without being liable to any accufation 
of infringing the law, or conſequential penalty. It 
was afterwards decreed, that a new council ſhould be 
formed, with full power to adminiſter the public af- 
fairs, and to elect new magiſtrates. For this purpoſe 
five preſidents were eſtabliſhed, who nominated an 
hundred perſons including themfelves. Each of theſe 
choſe and affociated three more at his own pleaſure, 
which made in all four hundred, in whom an abſolute 
power was lodged. But to amufe the people, and to 
conſole them with a ſhadow of popular government, 
- whilft they inſtituted a real oligarchy, it was ſaid that 
the four hundred ſhould call a council of five thouſand 
citizens, to aſſiſt them when they ſhould judge it ne- 
ceſſary. The council and aſſemblies of a people were 
held as ufual; nothing was done however but by order 
of the four hundred. The people of . Athens were de- 
prived in this manner of their liberty,” which they had 
enjoyed almoſt an hundred years after having aboliſhed 
the tyranny of the Piſiſtratices. 

This deeree being paſſed without oppoſition, air 
tie ſeparation of the aſſembly, the four hundred, armed 
with daggers, and attended by an bundred and twenty 
young men, whom they made uſe of when any exe- 
cution required it, entered the ſenate, and compelled 


(i) Thucy., J. 8. p. 590, 594. Plut. in Aleib. P · 105. 
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the ſenators to retire, after having paid them the arrears 
due upon their appointments. They elected new magi- 
ſtrates. out of their own body, obſerving the uſual cere- 
monies upon ſuch occaſions, They did not think pro- 
per to recal thoſe who were baniſhed, leſt they ſhould 
authorize the return of Alcibiades, whoſe uncontroula- 
ble ſpirit they apprehended, and who would ſoon have 
made himſelf maſter of the people. Abuſing their 
power in a tyrannical manner, ſome they put to death, 
others they baniſhed, confiſcating their eſtates with im- 
punity. All who ventured to oppoſe this change, or 


1 even to complain of it, were butchered upon falſe pre- 


texts; and thoſe would have met with a bad reception, 
who demanded juſtice of the murderers. The four 
hundred, ſoon after their eſtabliſnment, ſent ten depu- 
ties to Samos for the army's concurrence to it. 

(4) All that had paſſed at Athens was already known 


there, and the news had enraged the ſoldiers to the 
higheſt degree. They .depoſed immediately ſeveral of 


their chiefs, whom they ſuſpected, and put others into 
their places, of whom Thraſylus and Thraſybulus were 
the principal, 'and in higheſt credit. - Alcibiades was. 
recalled, and choſen generaliſſimo by the whole army, 
that deſired to fail dierctly for the Piræus to attack the 
tyrants, But he oppoſed it, repreſenting. that: it was 
neceſſary he ſhould firſt have an interview with Tiſſa- 
phernes, and that as they had choſen him general, they 


might rely upon him for the care of the war. He ſet 


out immediately for Miletus. His principal deſign was 
to ſhew himſelf to that governor with all the power he 
had been inveſted, and to let him ſee that be was in a 
condition to do him much good or much, harm. The 
conſequence of which was, that as he had kept the 
Athenians in awe by T ifſaphernes, he now awed TI'if- 
ſaphernes no leſs by the Athenians; and we ſhall fee in 
the ſequel that this interview was not unneceſſary. 
Alcibiades upon his return to Samos, found the army 
more enflamed than at firſt, The deputies of the four 
(Y Thucyd, I. 8. p. 595—5$04. Plut. in Alcib. p. 205. Diod. p. 165. 
. . 1 bundred 
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hundred arrived there during his abſence, and had en- 
deavoured in vain to juſtify the alteration made at a- 
thens to the ſoldiery. Their diſcourſes, which were 
often interrupted by tumultuous cries, ſerved only to 
exaſperate them more, and they earneſtly demanded to 
be led againſt the tyrants directly. Alcibiades did not | 
| act on this occaſion, as every body elſe would have done 
in conſequence of having been raiſed to ſo high a digß- 
nity by the favour of the people: For he did not think WM 
himſelf obliged to an abſolute and implicit compliance Ne 
with them in every thing, though, from an. exile and 
a fugitive, they had made him general of ſo great a fleet, 
and fo numerous and formidable an army: but as a 
ſtateſman and great politician, he believed it his duty to 
oppoſe the blind fury that hurried them on into evident | 
danger, and'to prevent them from committing a fault, 
which muſt have been attended with their utter ruin. 
This wiſe ſteadineſs preſerved the city of Athens, For 
had they ſailed thither at firſt, the enemy had made 
themſelves maſters of Tonia, the Helleſpont, and all the 
iſlands without reſiſtance; whilſt the Athenians, by 
carrying the war into their own city, would have ex- 
hauſted their whole forces againſt one another. He 
prevented the deputies from being ill treated, and diſ- 
miſſed them; ſaying, that he did not object to the five 
thouſand citizens having the ſupreme authority in the 
republic, but that it was neceſſary to depoſe the four 
hundred, and to re-eſtabliſh the ſenate. = | 
) Whilſt this paſſed, the Phoenician fleet, which 
the Lacedzmonians impatiently expected, approached, 
and news came that it was arrived at “ Aſpendus. Tiſ- 
faphernes went to meet it; no body being able to di- 
vine the cauſe of that journey. He had ſent for that 
fleet at firſt to flatter the Lacedæ monians with the hopes. 
of a powerful aid, and to put a ſtop to their progreſs, by 
making them wait its arrival. Tt was believed that his 
journey had the ſame motive; to prevent their doing ( 
(/) Thucyd. 604, 606. | e 1 
A city of Pamphylia, 
” Fo 4 | ny 
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n- any thing in his abſence, and that their ſoldiers and 
mariners might diſband for want of pay. However it 
re was, he did not bring the fleet with him, from the 
view, no doubt, of keeping the balance equal, which 
was the king of Perſia's intereſt, and to exhauſt both 
parties by the length of the war. For it had been very 
eaſy to have put an end to it by the affiſtance of this 
additional fleet, as the Lacedæmonians alone were al- 
ready as ſtrong at ſea as the Athenians. His frivolous 
| excuſe, of its not being compleat, for not bringing it 
with him, ſufficiently ſhews that he had other reaſons 
for his conduct. 

(n) The return of the deputies without ſucceſs, who 
had been ſent to Samos, and the anſwer of Alcibiades 
excited new troubles in the city, and gave a mortal 
„ wound to the authority of the four hundred. The 
tumult increaſed exceedingly, when news was brought, 
that the enemy, after having beat the fleet, ſent by 
the four hundred to the aid of Eubcea, had made them- 
felves maſters of the iſland. Athens was in the higheſt 
terror and conſternation upon this account, For nei- 
ther the defeat of Sicily, nor any other preceding it, 
were ſo conſiderable as the loſs of this iſland, from 
whence the city received conſiderable ſupplies, and al- 
moſt all its proviſions. If in the confuſion, in which 
Athens was at that time between two factions, the 
victorious fleet had fallen upon the port, as it might 
have done, the army of Samos would have been in- 
diſpenſably obliged to have flown to the defence of their 
country: and then the republic would have had only 
the city of Athens remaining of all its dominions, For 
the Helleſpont, Ionia, and all the iſlands, ſeeing them- 
ſelves abandoned, would have been reduced to take 
party, and go over to the Peloponneſians. But the 
enemy were not capable of ſuch great deſigns ; and 
this was not the firſt time the Lacedemonians had been 

(* Thucyd. p. 607—614. Plut. in Alcib. ꝑ. 206—210. Dicd.p.177, 
172 & 175—177 & 189— 192. 
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obſerved to have loſt their advantages by the ſlowneſs | 


and protraction natural to them. 


Athens without delay depoſed the four 3 as 


authors of all the troubles and diviſions under which 
they groaned. Alcibiades was recalled by unanimous 
conſent, and earneſtly ſollicited to make all poſſible 


haſte to the aſſiſtance of the city. But judging, that 


if he returned immediately to Athens, he ſhould owe 
his recal to the compaſſion and favour of the people, 

he reſolved to render his return glorious and triumphant, 
and to deſerve it by ſome conſiderable exploit. (2) For 
this purpoſe, leaving Samos with a ſmall number of 
ſhips, he cruiſed about the iſland of Cos and Cnidos ; 
and having learnt that Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, 

was failed to the Helleſpont with his whole fleet, and 


that theAthenians were in purſuit of him, he ſteered that 
way with the utmoſt diligence to ſupport them, and 


arrived happily with his eighteen veſſels, at the} time 
the fleets were engaged near Abydos i in a battle, Which 
laſted till night, without any advantage on either ſide. 


His arrival gave the Spartans new courage at firſt, 


who believed him ſtill their friend, and diſpirited the 
Athenians. But Alcibiades, hanging out the Athenian 
flag in the admiral's galley, fell upon the Lacedæmo- 
nians, who were ſtrongeſt and purſued the Athenians, 
put them to flight, drove them aſhore; and animated 
by his ſucceſs, ſunk their veſſels, and made a great 
Naughter of the ſoldiers, who had thrown themſelves. 
into the ſea to ſave themſelves by ſwimming ; though 
Pharnabaſus ſpared no pains to aſſiſt them, and had ad- 
vanced at the head of his troops to the coaſt, to favour 
their flight, and to ſave their ſhips. The Athenians, 
after having taken thirty of their galleys, and re- taken 
thoſe they had loſt, erected a trophy. 

Alcibiades, vain of bis ſucceſs, had the ambition to- 
deſire to appear before Tiſſaphernes in this triumphant 
equipage, and to make him rich preſents, as well in 
bis own, as in the name of the people of Athens. He 


(x, — 3795. Ant. J. C. 40g. 
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went to him therefore with a magnificent retinue, 
worthy of the general of Athens. But he did not meet 
with the favourable reception he expected. For T ifla- 
phernes, Who knew he was accuſed by the Lacedæmo- 
nians, and feared that the king would puniſh him at 


length for not having executed his orders, found Alci- 


biades's preſenting himſelf very opportune, and cauſed 
him to be ſeized and ſent priſoner to Sardis ; to ſhelter 
himſelf by that injuſtice againſt the repreſentations of 
the Lacedæmonians. 
T hirty days after, Alcibiades, having found means 
to get a horſe, eſcaped ſrom his guards, and fled to 
Clazomena, where, to revenge himſelf on Tiſſaphernes, 
he gave out, that he had ſet him at liberty. From 


Clazomena he repaired to the Athenian fleet, where 
he was joined by Theramenes with twenty ſhips from 


Macedonia, and by Thraſybulus with twenty more 
from Thaſos. He failed from thence to Parium in the 
Propontis. All thoſe ſhips, to the number of four- 
ſcore and fix, being come thither, he left that place 


in the night, and arrived the next morning at Procon- 
neſus, a ſmall iſle near Cyzicum. He heard there, that 


Mindarus was at Cyzicum with Pharnabaſus and his 
land-army. He refted that whole day at Proconneſus. 
On the morrow, he harangued his ſoldiers, and re- 
preſented to them the neceſlity there was for attacking ' 
the enemy by ſea and land, and for making themſelves 
maſters of Cyzicum ; demonſtrating at the ſame time, 
that without a compleat and abſolute victory, they 
could have neither provifions nor money. He had taken 
great care that the enemy ſhould not be apprized of his 
approach. By good fortune for him, a great ſtorm of 


rain and thunder, followed by a thick gloom, helped 


him to conceal his enterprize ſo ſucceſsfully, that not 
only the enemy were prevented from perceiving that 
he advanced, but the Athenians themſelves, whom he 
had cauſed to embark with precipitation, did not know 
that he had weighed anchor and put to ſea,” | 
When the gloom was diſperſed, the * 
fleet 
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fleet appeared, exerciſing at ſome diſtance before the 
port. Alcibiades, who apprehended that the enemy, 
upon the ſight of ſo great a number of ſhips, would 
make the harbour, ordered the captains to keep back 
a a little, and to follow him at a good diftance ; and 
taking only forty veſſels, he advanced towards the ene- 
my, to offer them battle. The enemy, deceived. by 
this ſtratagem, and deſpiſing his ſmall number, ad- 
vanced againſt him, and began the fight. But when 
they ſaw the reſt of the Athenian fleet come up, they 
Immediately loſt courage, and fled. Alcibiades, with 
twenty of his beſt ſhips, purſued them to the ſhore, 
landed, and killed a great number of them in the 
flight. Mindarus and Pharnabaſus oppoſed his efforts 
in vain: the firſt, who fought with aſtoniſhing va- 
lour, he killed, and put the other to flight, | 
The Athenians by this victory, which made them 
maſters of the ſlain, the arms, ſpoils, and whole fleet 
of the enemy, beſides the taking of Cyzicum, not 
only poſſeſſed themſelves of the Helleſpont, but drove 
the Spartans entirely out of that ſea, Letters were in- 
tercepted, in which the latter, with a conciſeneſs truly 
Laconic, adviſed the Ephori of the blow they had re- 
ceived in terms to this effect: The flower of your army 
is cut ; Mindarus is dead; the reſt of the troops are 
dying with hunger; and we neither know what to do, 
nor what will become of Ms! i: 575 | 42 
The news of this victory occaſioned no leſs joy to 
the Athenians than conſternation to the Spartans. 


(a) They diſpatched ambaſſadors immediately to de- 1 
mand that an end ſhould be put to a war equally de- tor) 
ſtructive to both people, and that a peace ſhould be ced 
concluded upon reaſonable conditions, for the re-eſta- rec 
bliſhment of their antient concord and amity, of which. he 
they had for many years experienced the ſalutary ef- ſus 
fects. The wiſeſt and moſt judicious of the citizens of tre 
Athens were unanimouſly of opinion, that it was pro- 50 
per to take the advantage of ſo favourable a conjunc- * 
| | ( 


(e) Diod. I. 3. 5. 177179. | 
I 9 ture 
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ture for the concluding of a treaty, which might put 
an end to all jealouſies, appeaſe all animoſities, and re- 
move all diſtruſts. But thoſe who found their ad- 
vantage in the troubles of the ſtate, prevented the good 
effects of that diſpoſition. (p) Cleophon amongſt others, 
the moſt reputed orator at that time, animated the 
ople from the tribunal of harangues, by a violent 
and ſeditious diſcourſe, inſinuating, that their intereſts 
were betrayed by a ſecret intelligence with the Lace- 
dæmonians, which aimed at depriving them of all the 
advantages of the important victory they had gained, 
and at making them Joſe for ever the opportunity of 
being fully avenged for all the wrongs and misfortunes 
Sparta had cauſed them to ſuffer. This Cleophon was 
an inconſiderable fellow, a muſical- inſtrument- maker. 


W It was reported alſo that he had been a ſlave, and had 


got himſelf fraudulently inrolled in the regiſter of the 
citizens, He carried his audacity and fury fo far as to 
threaten to plunge his dagger into the throat of = | 
one, who ſhould talk of peace. The Athenians, puf- 
fed up with their preſent proſperity, forgetting their 
paſt misfortunes, and promiſing themſelves all things 
from the valour and good fortune of Alcibiades, re- 
jected all propoſals of accommodation, without reffect- 
ing, that there is nothing fo fluctuating and precarious 
as the ſucceſs of war. The ambaſſadors retired with- 
out being able to effect any thing. Such infatuation 
and irrational pride are generally the fore-runners of 
ſome great misfortune. 

Alcibiades knew well how to make uſe of the vic- 
tory he had gained, and preſently after beſieged Chal- 
cedonia, which had revolted from the Athenians, and 
received a Lacedzmonian garriſon. During this ſiege, 
he took another town, called Selymbria. Pharnaba- 
ſus, terrified by the rapidity of his conqueſts, made a 
treaty with the Athenians to this effect; „That Phar- 
*« nabaſus ſhould pay them a certain ſum of money z 
& that the Chalcedonians ſhould return to their obe- 

Q) —— in orat. de fall. legat. 
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« dience, depend upon the Athenians, and pay them it 
ce tribute; and that the Athenians ſhould commit no 
« hoſtilities in the province of Pharnabaſus, who en- | 


cc gaged for the ſafe conduct of their ambaſſadors to 


<« the great king.” Byzantium and ſeveral other cities 


ſubmitted to the Athenians, 
(2) Alcibiades, who defired with the utmoſt paſſion 


to ſee his country again, or rather to be ſeen by his 


country after ſo many victories over their enemies, ſet 


out for Athens. The ſides of his ſhips were covered 


with bucklers and all ſorts of ſpoils, in form of tro- 
phies; and cauling a great number of veſſels to be 
towed after him by way of triumph, he diſplayed alſo 
the enſigns and ornaments of thoſe he had burnt, which 
Were more than the others; the whole amounting to 


about two hundred ſhips, It is ſaid, that reflecting 


on what had been done againſt him, upon approaching 
the port, he was ſtruck with ſome terror, and was 


afraid to quit his veſſel] till he ſaw from the deck 8 


great number of his friends and relations, who were 


come to the ſhore to receive him, and garnet en- 


treated him to land. 


The people came out of the city in a body to meet 


him, and at his appearance ſet up incredible ſhouts of 
joy. In the midſt of an infinite number of officers and 


ſoldiers, all eyes were fixed ſolely on him, whom they 


conſidered as victory itſelf, deſcended from the ſkies: 
all around him paſſionately careſſing, bleſſing, and 
crowning him in emulation of each other. Thoſe, 


who could not approach him, were never tired with 


contemplating him at a diſtance, whilſt the old men 
ſhewed him to their children. They repeated with 
the higheſt praiſes all the great actions he had done for 
his country; nor could they refuſe their admiration 
even to thoſe he had done againſt it during his baniſh- 
ment, of which they imputed the fault to themſelves 


alone. This public joy was mingled with tears and re- 


gret, from the remembrance of paſt misfortunes, which 


(2) A. M. 3597. Ant. ]. „ he) of by 
= | they 
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BY they could not avoid comparing with their preſent feli- 
city. We could not have failed,” ſaid they, of 
the conqueſt of Sicily; our other hopes could never 


&« have proved abortive, if we had referred all our af- 
« fairs and forces to the diſpoſal of Alcibiades alone. 
« In what a condition was Athens when he took up- 


on him our protection and defence]! We had not 


ec only almoſt entirely loſt our power at ſea, but were 
te ſcarce poſſeſſed of the ſuburbs of our city, and to 
« add to our misfortunes, were torn in pieces by a 
« horrid civil war. He notwithſtanding has raiſed the 
« rapublic from its ruins ; and not content with ha- 
c ving re- inſtated it in the poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty 
44 of the ſea, has rendered it univerſally victorious by 
« land; as if the fate of Athens had been in his hands 
<« alone, either to ruin or preſerve it, and victory was 
« annexed to his perſon, and obeyed his orders.” 
This favourable reception of Alcibiades'did not pre- 
vent his demanding an aſſembly of the people, in order 
to his juſtification before them; well knowing how 
neceſſary it was for his ſafety to be abſolved in form. 
He appeared therefore; and after having deplored his 
mis fortunes, which he imputed very little to the peo- 
ple, and entirely aſcribed to his ill fortune, and ſome 
dæmon envious of his proſperity; he repreſented to 
them the deſigris of the enemy, and exhorted them 
not to conceive other than great hopes; The Athe- 
nians, tranſported with hearing him ſpeak, decreed him 
crowns of gold. appointed him general by ſea and 
land with unlimited power, reſtored him all his for- 


tunes, and ordered the“ Eumolpides'and' Ceryces to 


abſolve him from the curſes they had pronounced 
againſt him by the order of the people; doing their ut- 
moſt to make him amends for the injury and ſhame of 
his baniſhment by the glory of his recal, and to efface 


De Eamolpides and Ceryces evbs had exerciſed thoſe offices. Per- 
Tere two families at Athens wh» haps the employment of the latter 
bad different functions in the myſle= had ſome relation to that of heralds, 
ries of Ceres, They took their names Kypuxts. 

from Eumolpus and Ceryx, the firſt | 


7 
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the remembrance. of the anathema's themſelves had 
decreed, by the vows and prayers which they made 
in his favour, Whilſt all the Eumolpides and Ceres 1 
were employed in revoking thoſe imprecations, Theo- 
dorus, the principal of them, had the courage to ſay: 
But for me, I have not curſed him, if he has done no 
evil to his country; infinuating by that bold expreſſion, 
that the maledictions, being conditional, could not fall 
upon the head of the innocent, nor be averted from the | 
guilty. = : 
In the midſt of this glory and ſhining proſperity of W facre 
Alcibiades, the majority of the people could not help great 
being concerned, when they conſidered the time of his the f 
return. For it happened preciſely upon the day when Wh witn 
the Athenians celebrated the feaſt in honour of Mi- very 
nerva, adored under the name of Agraulis, The priefts | piet) 
took off all the ornaments from the goddeſs's — to man 
wall it, from whence that feaſt was called Hauri, W prin 
and afterwards covered it; and that day was accounted the | 
one of the moſt ominous and unfortunate. It was the ſtatu 
25th of the month Thargelion, which anſwers to the "= 
ad of July (r). This circumſtance diſpleaſed that Eun 
ed people, becauſe it ſeemed to imply, that W neſs 
the goddeſs, patroneſs, and protectreſs of Athens, did at tl 
not receive Alcibiades agreeably, and with a benign the 
aſpect, ſince ſhe covered and concealed herſelf, as if W tiate 
ſhe would keep him off, and remove him from her; ſe 
(5) All things having however ſucceeded according fo 
to. his with, and the hundred ſhips he was to command aug. 
being ready, he deferred his departure out of a laudable this 
ambition to celebrate the great myſteries ; for from the whit 
tune the Lacedæmonians had fortified Decelia, and wer, 
taken poſſeſſion of all the ways from Athens to Eleu- char 
ſina, the feaſt had not been ſolemnized in all its pomp, W a ge 
and the proceſſion had been obliged to go by ſea. The pon 


particular ceremonies of this ſolemnity may be ſeen in troo 
the beginning of the next volume. him 
Alcibiades believed it would be a moſt glorious act of | 

(5) N. 8. (s) Plut, in Alcib. p. 210, ther 
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of men, it he reſtored all its luſtre and folemnity to 
WT this feaſt, in making the proceſſion go by land under 
the convoy of his troops, to defend it againſt the at- 
tacks of the enemy. For either Agis would ſuffer it 


„ to paſs quietly, notwithſtanding the numerous troops 


he had at Decelia, which would conſiderably leſſen the 
reputation of that king, and be a blot in his glory; 
or, if he ſhould chuſe to attack it, and oppoſe the 
march, he fhould then have the ſatisfaction to fight a 
ſacred battle; a battle grateful to the gods, for the 
greateſt and moſt venerable of all their myſteries, in 


1 | the ſight of his country and citizens, who would be 


witneſſes of his valour, and regard for religion. It is 
very likely, that by this public and oſtentatious act of 
| piety, which ſtruck the people's view. in ſo ſenſible a 
manner, and was ſo extremely to his taſte, Alcibiades's 


principal deſign was to efface entirely from their minds 


the ſuſpicions of impiety, to which the mutilation of 
ſtatues, and prophanation of myſteries, had given birth, 
— Having taken that reſolution, he gave notice to the 


Eumolpides and Ceryces to hold themſelves in readi- 


neſs, poſted centinels upon the hills, fent out runners 


at the break of day, and taking with him the prieſts, 


the initiated; and the probationers with thoſe who ini- 
tiated them, he covered them with his army, and diſ- 
8 r with wonderful order, and pro- 

ound ſilence. Never was ſhew, ſays Plutarch, more 
auguſt, nor more worthy the majeſty of e than 


this warlike proceſſion, and religious expedition; in 
which even thoſe, who envied the glory of Alcibiades, 


were obliged to own, that he was no leſs happy in dif- 
charging the functions of an high-prieſt, than thoſe of 
| a general. No enemy dared to appear, or diſturb that 
pompous march, and Alcibiades re- conducted the ſacred 
troops to Athens with entire ſafety. . This ſucceſs gave 
him new courage, and raiſed the valour and boldneſs 
of his army to ſuch a degree, that they looked upon 
themſelves as invincible, whilſt he commanded —_ 
a 


l 
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He acquired the affection of the poor, and the lower 
ſort of people ſo much, that they moſt ardently de- 
ſired to have bim for their king. Many of them openly 
declared themſelves to that effect; and there were ſome 
who addreſſed themſelves to him, and exhorted him to 
ſet himſelf above envy, and not to trouble himſelf 
about laws, decrees, or ſuffrages; to put down, thoſe 
wordy impertinents that diſturbed the ſtate with their 
vain harangues, to make himſelf maſter of affairs, and 
to govern with entire authority without fearing accu- 
ſers. For him, what his thoughts of the tyranny and 
his deſigns were, are unknown; but the moſt power- 
ful citizens, apprehending the breaking out of a fire, 
of which they already ſaw the ſparks, preſſed him to 
depart without delay ; granting whatever he demanded, 
and giving him for collegues the, generals moſt agree- 
able to him. He ſet fail accordingly with an hundred 
ſhips, and ſteered for the iſland of Andros, that had 
revolted. His high reputation, and the good fortune 


fad. Callicratidas'fucceeds Lander. 
TRE Lacedemonians, juſtly alarmed at the re- 
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very unhappy ſitiation. For it was in danger of be- 
coming barbarous, by aſſuming the manners and cuſ- 
toms of the Perſians, who had great commerce with it, 
as well from the neighbourhood of Lydia, as becauſe 
the king's generals commonly took up their winter 

uarters their. An idle and voluptuous life, filled up 
with luxury and empty ſhew, could not fail of diſguſt- 
ing infinitely a man like Lyſander, who had been bred 
from his birth in the ſimplicity, poverty, and ſevere 
diſcipline of Sparta. Having brought his army to 
Epheſus, he gave orders for aſſembling ſhips of burden 
there from all parts, erected an arſenal for building of 
galleys, made the ports free for merchants, gave the 
public places to artificers, put all arts in motion, and 


held them in honour ; and by theſe means filled the 


city with riches, and laid the foundations of that gran- 
deur and magnificence, to which it afterwards attained. 
So great a change can the application and ability of a 
fingle perſon occaſion in a ſtate! | | 
Whilſt he was making theſe diſpoſitions, he re- 
ceived advice, that Cyrus, the king's youngelt ſon, 
was arrived at Sardis. That prince could not be above 
ſixteen years old at that time, being born after his fa- 
ther's acceſſion to the crown in the ſeventeenth year of 
his reign, Paryſatis, his mother, loved him to idola- 
try, and had the entire aſcendant of her huſband. It 
was ſhe, that occaſioned his having the ſupreme go- 
vernment of all the provinces of Aſia minor given him; 
a command that ſubjected all the provincial governors 
of the moſt important part of the empire to his autho- 
rity; The view of Paryſatis was without doubt to put 
the young prince into a condition to diſpute the throne 
with his brother after the king's death; as we ſhall ſee 
he does to ſome effect. One of the principal inſtruc- 
tions, given him by his father upon ſending him to his 
government, was to give effectual aid to the Lacedz-' 
monians againſt Athens; an order very contrary to 
the meaſures obſerved till then by Tiſſaphernes, and 
the other governors of thoſe provinces, It had always 
#70 i. IV. C : been 
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been their maxim, ſometimes to aſſiſt one party, ſome- | 
times the other, in order to. hold their power in ſuch a 
ballance, that the one might never be able to cruſh the he 
other entirely : from whence it followed, that both the 
parties were kept weak by the war, and neither in len 
condition to form any enterprizes againſt the Perſian ho 
empire, 47 
Upon Lyſander's being apprized therefore of the ar- | ſin 
rival of Cyrus at Sardis, he ſet out from Epheſus to tha 
make him a viſit, and to complain of the delays and | pa 
breach of faith of Tiſſaphernes, who notwithſtanding inf 
the orders he had received to ſupport the Lacedzmo- the 
.nians, and to drive the Athenians out of the ſea, had 
always covertly. favoured the latter, out of regard for 
Alcibiades, whoſe meaſures he entirely gave into, and 
had been the ſole cauſe of the loſs of the fleet, by not 
ſupplying it with the neceſſary quantity of proviſions, 
This diſcourſe pleaſed Cyrus, who looked upon Tiſ- 
ſaphernes as a very bad man, and his particular ene- 
my ; and he anſwered, that the king had given him 
orders to ſupport the Lacedæmonians powerfully, and 
that he had received five hundred talents * for that 
purpoſe, Lyſander, contrary to the common charac- 
ter of the Spartans, was ſubmiſſive and condeſcending, 
full of complacency for the grandees, always ready to poy 
pay his court to them, and ſupporting, for the good of 
the fervice, all the weight of their haughtineſs and va-  yig 
nity with incredible patience; in which behaviour BR 
| ſome people make the whole addreſs and merit of a ene 
il courtier conſiſt, 1 . 
le did not forget himſelf on this occaſion, and eve 
| ſetting at work all that the induſtry and art of a com- ben 
pleat courtier could ſuggeſt of flattery and inſinuation. the 
he perfectly gained the young prince's favour and good this 
opinion. Aſter having praiſed his generoſity, magni- Ale 


ficence, and zeal for the Lacedæmonians, he deſired * 
| him to give each ſoldier and mariner a drachma + per livre, 
| day ; in order to debauch thoſe of the enemy by that 3 


Five hundred thouſand crowns, about 112.500 J. flerl, Ten pence, tbree 
e | means 
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means, and thereby terminate the war the ſooner. 
Cyrus very much approved the project; but ſaid, that 
he could make no change in the king's order, and that 
the treaty with them expreſsly ſettled only half a ta- 
lent * to be paid monthly for each galley. The prince 


| however, at the end of a banquet, which he gave him 


before his departure, drinking to his health, and preſ- 
ſing him to aſk ſomething of him, Lyſander deſired 
that an + obolus a day might be added to the ſeamen's 
pay. This was granted, and he gave them four oboli, 
inſtead of three, which they received before, and paid 
them all the arrears due to them, with a month's ad- 


| vance; giving Lyſander ten thouſand || Darics for that 


purpoſe, that is, an hundred thouſand livres, or about 


five thouſand pounds ſterling, 


This largeſs filled the whole fleet with ardor and 


| alacrity, and almoſt unmanned the enemy's galleys ; 


the greateſt part of the mariners deſerting to the party 
where the pay was beſt. The Athenians, in deſpair 
upon receiving this news, endeavoured to conciliate 
Cyrus by the interpoſition of Tiſſaphernes; but he 
would not hearken to them, notwithſtanding the ſatrap 
repreſented, that it was not for the king's intereſt to 
aggrandize the Lacedemonians, but to ballance the 
power of one ſide with that of the other, in order to 


_ perpetuate the war, and to ruin both by their own di- 


viſions. 

Though Lyſander had conſiderably weakened the 
enemy by augmenting the mariners pay, and thereby 
very much hurt their naval power, he dared not how- 
ever hazard a battle with them, particularly appre- 
hending Alcibiades, who was a man of execution, had 
the greater number of ſhips, and had never been over- 
thrown in any battle either by ſea or land. But aftec 
Alcibiades had left Samos to go into Phocza, and Ionia, 


One thouſand five bundred oboli ⁊vere fix pence halfpenny a 
tres, about 1 12 1, ſterling. day, inſtead of five pence, ur three 
+ The drachma was fix oboli, or oboli. | 
ten pence French; each obolus bein: 


three half pence ; ſo that the four 
C 2 to 


A Daric is about a piſtole. 
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to raiſe money, of which he was in want for the pay- 
ment of his troops, and had given the command of bis 
fleet to Antiochus, with expreſs order not to fight or 
the new commander, | 
to make ſhew of his courage, and to brave Lyſander, 
entered the port of Epheſus with two galleys, and af- | 
ter having made a great noiſe, retired with loud Jaugh- | 
Lyſander, | 
immediately detached ſome | 
But as 
the Athenians advanced to ſupport Antiochus, he or- 
dered other galleys of his ſide to come on, till the 
whole fleet arrived by little and little, and the engage- 
Lyſander gained 
the victory, and having taken fifteen of the Athenian 
Alcibiades, on his return | 
to Samos, failed even into the port to offer him battle; 


attack the enemy in his abſence; 


ter, and an air of contempt and inſult. 
enraged at that affront, 
galleys, and went himſelf in purſuit of him. 


ment became general on both ſides. 
galleys, erected a trophy. 


but Lyſander was contented with his victory, and did 
not think proper to aecept it: ſo that he retired with- 
out doing any thing. 

(u) T hraſybulus at the ſame time, the moſt dange- 
rous enemy he had in his army, left the camp, and 
went to Athens to accuſe him. To enflame his ene- 
mies in the city the more, he told the people in a full 


aſſembly, that Alcibiades had entirely ruined their af- 


fairs, and the navy, by the licence he had introduced; 
that he had given himſelf up to the moſt * notorious 
debauchees and drunkards, who from common ſeamen 
were the only perſons in credit about him ; that he 
abandoned his whole authority to them, to be at lei- 
ſure to enrich himſelf in the provinces, and te plunge 
himſelf there into intemperance and all other infamous 
exceſſes, to the diſgrace of Athens, whilſt his fleet was 
leſt neglected in the face of the enemy's. 
Another article of accuſation againſt him was when 


(2) A. M. 2598. Ant. J. C. 506. 
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place, a mean, ' debauched man, 
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from the forts he had built near the city of Byzantium, 
for an aſylum and retreat for him; as neither being 
able nor willing to return any more to his country. 
The Athenians, a capricious inconſtant people, gave 
credit to theſe impeachments. The loſs of the laſt bat- 
tle, and his little ſucceſs ſince his departure from A- 
thens, inſtead of the great and wonderful actions ex- 
Red from him, entirely ſunk him in their opinions; 
and his own glory and reputation may be ſaid to have 
occaſioned his ruin. For he was ſuſpected of not de- 


N ſiring to do what was not done, which they could not 


believe out of his power, becauſe they were fully per- 
ſuaded, that nothing he deſired to do was impoſſible to 


| | him. They made it a crime in Alcibiades, that the 


rapidity of his conqueſts did not anſwer to that of their 
imaginations; not conlidering, that he made war 
without money upon a people who had the great king 
for their treaſurer, and that he was often obliged to 
quit his camp, to go in queſt of what was neceſſary 
for the payment and ſubſiſtence of his troops. Ho 
ever it was, Alcibiades was depoſed, and ten generals 
nominated in his ſtead; of which, when he received 
advice, he retired in his galley to ſome caſtles he had 


in the T hracian Cherſoneſus. 


(x) About this time died Pliſtonax, one of the kings 
of Lacedæmonia, and was ſucceeded by Pauſanias, who 
reigned fourteen years. The latter made a fine anſwer 


to one who aſked, why it was not permitted to change 


any thing in the ancient cuſtoms of Sparta: Becauſe, 


- ſays he, at Sparta the laws command men, and not men 


the laws. 

Y Lyſander, who intended to eftabliſh the govern- 
ment of the nobility in all the cities in the dependence 
of Sparta, that the governors of his chuſing might be 
always at his diſpoſal, from his having rendered them 


(x) Diod. p. 196. ) Xenoph. Hellen. I. 1. p- 442—444- 


Plut. in Ln p- 435436. Diod. p. 197; 198. 
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independent of their people, he cauſed ſuch perſons of 


the principal cities to come to Epheſus, as he knew to 
he the boldeſt, and moſt enterprizing and ambitious. 
Theſe he placed at the head of affairs, promoted to 
the greateſt honours, and raiſed to the firſt employ- 
ments of the army, thereby rendering himſelf, ſays 
Plutarch, the accomplice of all the crimes and oppreſ- 
ſions they committed to advance and enrich themſelves, 
For this reaſon they were always extremely attached 
to him, and regretted him infinitely, when Callicra- 
tidas came to ſucceed him, and took upon him the 
command of the fleet. He was not inferior to Ly- 
ſander either in valour or military knowledge, and was 


infinitely above him in point of moral virtue. Alike 


ſevere to himſelf and others, inacceſſible to flattery and 
ſloth, the declared enemy of luxury, he retained the 
modeſty, temperance, and auſterity of the antient Spar- 
| tans; virtues that began to diſtinguiſh him particu- 
larly, as they were not too common in his time. His 
probity and juſtice were proof againſt all things ; his 
ſimplicity and integrity abhorred all falſhood and fraud, 
to which were joined a truly Spartan nobleneſs and 
grandeur of ſoul, The great and powerful could not 
hinder themſelves from admiring his virtue ; but they 
were better pleaſed with the facility and condeſcenſion 
of his predeceſſor, who was blind to the injuſtice and 
violence of their actions. | 

Tt was not without mortification and jealouſy, Ly- 
ſander ſaw him arrive at Epheſus to take upon him the 
command, and out of a criminal baſeneſs and treach- 


_ ery, not uncommon with thoſe who hearken more to 


their private ambition than the good of the public, he 
did him all the ill offices in his power. Of the ten 
thouſand Darics, which Cyrus had given him for the 
augmentation of the mariners pay, he returned the re- 
mainder to that prince; telling Callicratidas, that he 
might apply to the king for the money, and that it 
depended on him to find means for the ſubſiſtence of 


his army. This conduct gave him great W 25 
| re 


culto, nihil ex infidiis agendum pu- paticntifimum 
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diſtreſſed him exceedingly. For he had brought no 
money with him from Sparta, and could not reſolve 
to extort any from the citizens, as he found them ſuf- 
ficiently rifled already. . 

(z) In this urgent neceflity a perſon having offered 
him fifty talents (that is to ſay, fifty thouſand crowns) 
to obtain a favour he could not grant with juſtice, he 
refuſed them. Upon which Cleander, one of his offi- 
cers, ſaid, I would accept them were I in your 
« place. And ſo would I,” replied the general, 


i were I in yours.“ 


He had no other reſource therefore than to go as 


| Lyſander had done, to aſk money at the gates of the 


king's general and lieutenants, for which he was the 


| leaſt proper of all mankind, Nurtured and educated 


in the love of liberty, full of great and noble ſenti- 
ments, and infinitely remote from all flattery and 
baſeneſs, he was convinced at heart, that it was leſs 
evil and diſhonour for Greeks to be overcome by 
Greeks, than infamouſly to make their court, and beg 
at the gates of Barbarians, whoſe only merit confiſted 
in their gold and ſilver. The whole nation were in- 
deed diſgraced by ſo mean a proſtitution. 

Cicero, in his Offices, draws two very different cha- 
raters of perſons employed in the adminiftration of 
government, and makes the application of them to the 
two generals, of whom we ſpeak. The one, ſays 
he, * zealous lovers of truth, and declared enemies of 
all fraud, pique themſelves upon their ſimplicity and 
candour, and do not believe, that it can ever conſiſt 
with honour to lay ſnares, or uſe artifice, The others, 
prepared to do or ſuffer every thing, are not aſhamed 
of the meaneſt actions and proſtitutions, provided from 


(2) Plut. in Apoph. p-. 222. < | 

* Sunt his alii multum diſpares, dum, quod velint, conſequantur. 
fimplices et aperti ; qui nĩhil ex oc- Quo in genere verſutiſſimum et 
Lacedzmonium 
tant; veritatis cultores, fraudis ini- Lyſandrum acceptmus, contraque 
mici : itemque alii, qui quid vis Callicratidem, Off, I. 1. n. 109. 
perpetiantur , cuiyis deſerviant, 5 
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thoſe unworthy means, they have reaſon to expect the 
ſucceſs of their deſigns. Cicero places Callicratidas 
amongſt the former, and Lyſander amongſt the latter, 
to whom he gives two epithets not much to his ho- 
nour, and hardly conſiſtent with the Spartan character, 
when he calls him very artful and very patient, or ra- 
ther very complaiſant. | 

Callicratidas however, forced by neceſſity, went to 
Lydia, and repaired immediately to the palace of Cy- 
rus, Where he deſired that prince might be told, that 
the admiral of the Grecian fleet was come to ſpeak 
with him. He was anſwered, that Cyrus was then at 
table, engaged in a * party of pleaſure; to which he 
replied with a modeſt tone and air, that he was in no 
haſte, and would wait till the prince came forth. The 

guards ſet up a laugh, wondering at the honeſt ſtran- 
ger's ſimplicity, which had ſo little the air of the 
world in it; and he was obliged to retire, He came 


thither a ſecond time, and was again denied admit- 


tance. Upon which he returned to Epheſus, loading 
thoſe with curſes and imprecations, who had firſt made 
their court to Barbarians, and by their flattery and ſub- 
miſſions had taught them to make their riches a title 
and pretence for inſulting the reſt of mankind. Ad- 
dreſſing himſelf at the ſame time to thoſe about him, 


he ſwore, that as ſoon as he returned to Sparta, he 


would uſe his utmoſt endeavours to reconcile the 
Greeks amongſt themfelves, that for the future they 
might become formidable to the Barbarians, and have 
no further occaſion for their aid to invade and ruin each 
other, But that generous Spartan, whoſe thoughts 


were ſo noble, and ſo worthy the Lacedemonian 


name, and whoſe juſtice, magnanimity, and valour 
might rank him with all that Greece had ever pro- 
duced of the moſt excellent and moſt conſummate, 
had not the good fortune to return to his country, nor 


* The Greek ſays literally that ing a great deal, as an inſtance of 
be was drinking, Tivts. The Per- their merit, as ave ſhall ſee in Cy 
ans valued themſelves upen drinks rus's letter to the Lacedæ moni ans. 
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to apply himſelf to a work ſo great, and ſo worth) 
of him. 4 5 „ 
Freire Wee is A ate by * Athenians 
near the Arginuſſe. The Athenians paſs ſentence of 
death upon ſeveral of their generals for not having 
brought off the bodies of thoſe who had been ſlain in 
the battle. Socrates alone has the courage to oppeſe ja 
unjuſt a ſentence. 
00 O ALLICRATID As, after having gained 
ſeveral victories over the Athenians, had at laſt 
purſued Conon, one of their generals, into the port of 
Mitylene, where he kept him blocked up. This was 
in the twenty-ſixth year of the Peloponneſian war. 
Conon ſeeing himſelf beſieged by ſea and land, with- 


out hope of aid, and in want of proviſions, found 


means to apprize Athens of the extreme danger he 
was in. Extraordinary efforts were made to relieve 
him, and in leſs than a month's time a fee: of an 
hundred and ten ſail were fitted out, on board of which 
were embarked all that were capable of bearing arms, 
as well ſlaves as freemen, with ſome horſe. At damos 


they were joined by the allies with forty galleys, and. 


ſteered for the Arginuſz, iſlands ſituate between Cuma 
and Mitylene. Callicratidas, being informed of their 
courſe, left Eteonicus to continue the ſiege with fifty 
ſhips, and put to ſea with an hundred and twenty ſail, 
with deſign to face the enemy, and prevent their re- 
lieving Conon. The right wing of the Athenians was 
cominanded by Protomachus and Thraſylus, who had 
each fifteen galleys. They were ſupported by a ſecond 
line with a like number of ſhips, commanded by Ly- 
las and Ariſtogenes. The left wing, like the other, 
drawn up in two lines was under Ariltocrates and Dio- | 
medon, ſupported by Eraſinides and Pericles L. The. 
main body, conſiſting of near thirty galley 85 amongſt 


(2) Xenoph. Hellen. I. 1. p. 444—452r Diod. I. 13. p. 198 & 201 — 
. : 
e. WAs * of the £7508 Pericles, 


1 | which. 
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vrhich were the three Athenian admirals, was diſpoſed 
in one line. They had ſtrengthened each of their wings 
with a ſecond line; becauſe their galleys were neither 
ſo ſwift, nor ſo eaſy to manage, as thoſe of the ene- 
my; ſo that their was reaſon to fear their getting be- 


tween two, and being charged on both ſides at the 


ſame time. The Lacedæmonians and their allies, who 
perceived they were inferior in number to the enemy, 
contented themſelves with drawing up in one line, in 
order to equal their front, and for the greater facility 
of running between the Athenian galleys, and turning 
nimbly round them, Callicratidas's pilot, daunted at 
the inequality, adviſed him not to hazard the battle, 
and to retire; but he replied, that he could not fly 
without ſhame, and that his death was of ſmall impor- 
tance to the republic. Sparta, ſaid he, does not depend 
upon one man, He commanded the right wing, and 
Thraſondas the T heban the left. | 

It was terrible to behold the ſea covered with three 
hundred galleys ready to engage. Never had more nu- 
merous naval armies of the G 


nerals who commanded, left nothing to deſire ; ſo that 
there was reaſon to believe this battle would decide the 
fate of both people, and put an end to a war that had 
endured ſo 7% When the ſignals were given, the 
two armies. raiſed great ſhouts, and began the fight. 
Callicratidas, who from the anſwer of the augurs, ex- 
pected to fall in the battle, did amazing actions of 
valour. He attacked the enemy with incredible cou- 
rage and boldneſs, ſunk ſome of their ſhips, diſabled 
others by breaking their oars and piercing their ſides 
with the prow or beak of his galley. At length he at- 
tacked that of Pericles, and made a thouſand holes in 
it; but the latter having hooked him faſt with a grap- 
pling iron, he found it impoſſible to diſengage himſelf, 


and was ſurrounded in an inſtant by ſeveral of the A- 


thenian veſſels. His own was immediately filled with 


the enemy, and aſter a dreadful laughter, he fell dead, 
IS if | ; rather 


reeks joined battle be- 
fore. The ability, experience, and valour of the ge- 


th 
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rather overwhelmed by their numbers than vanquiſhed, 
The right wing, which he commanded, having loſt 
its admiral, was put to flight. The left, compoſed of 
Bœotians and Eubceans, ſtill made a long and vigo- 
rous reſiſtance, from the important concern they were 
in, leſt they ſhould fall into the hands of the Athe- 
nians, againſt whom they had revolted; but they were 
at length obliged to give way, and retire in diſorder. 
The Athenians erected a trophy in the Arginuſe. 
They loſt twenty-five galleys in this battle, and the 
enemy more than ſeventy, of which number, were 


nine of the ten furniſhed by the Lacedæmonians. 


(5) Plutarch equals Callicratidas the Lacedæmonian 


general, for his juſtice, valour, and magnanimity, 
with all who had ever rendered themſelves moſt worthy 


of admiration amongſt the Greeks. 
c) He blames him however exceedingly for hazard- 


ing the battle at the Arginuſæ, and obſerves, that to 


avoid the reproach of having retired out of fear, he had, 
through a miſtaken ſenſe of honour, failed in the eſ- 
ſential duty of his function. For, ſays Plutarch, if 
(to uſe the compariſon of * Iphicrates) the light- armed 
infantry reſemble the hands, the horſe the feet, the 
main body the breaſt, and the general the head; the 
general, who abandons himſelf raſhly to the impetuo- 
ſity of his valour, does not ſo much neglect or expoſe 
his own life, as the lives of thoſe, whoſe ſafety depends 
upon his. Our Lacedæmonian chief was therefore in 
the wrong, continues Plutarch, to anſwer the pilot 
who adviſed him to retire, Sparta does not depend upon 


one man, For though it be true, that Callicratidas, 


fighting under the orders of another by ſea or land, 
was no more than one man, yet, commanding an army, 
all that obeyed his orders were collected in his perſon ; 
and he, in whom ſo many thouſands might he loſt, 
was no longer one man, Þ# Cicero had paſted the ſame 
| judgment 

(c) Plut. in Pelop. p. 278. 

+ Inventi multi ſunt, qui non 
modo pecuniam, ſed vitam etiam, 
| protur.- 


(5) Plut. in Lyſand. p. 436. 
He bas a famous general of 
the Athenians, 
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judgment upon him before Plutarch. After having 
ſaid, that there were many perſons to be found, who 
were ready to ſacrifice their fortunes, and even lives 
for their country, but who out of a falfe delicacy in 
point of glory would not hazard their reputation for 
it in the leaſt; he cites the example of Callicratidas, 
who anſwered thoſe that adviſed him to retreat from 
the Arginuſæ, That Sparta could fit out another fleet if 
this were loft ; but for himſelf, he could not fly before the 
enemy without ſhame and mfamy. 
I return to the ſequel of the battle near the Argi- 
nuſe. The Athenian generals ordered Theramenes, 
Thraſybulus, and ſome other officers, to return with 
about fifty galleys to take up the wrecks and dead bo- 
dies, in order to their interment, whilſt they rowed 
on with the reſt againſt Eteonicus, who kept Conon 
beſieged before Mitylene, But a rude tempeſt came 
on ſuddenly, and prevented the execution of this or- 
der. Eteonicus having received news of the defeat, 
and fearing it might occaſion alarm and terror amongit 
the troops, ſent back thoſe who brought it, with or- 
ders to return with wreaths of lowers upon their heads, 
and to give out, that Callicratidas had gained the vic- 
tory, and deſtroyed the whole Athenian fleet, Upon 
their return he offered ſacrifices of thankſgiving, and 
having made his troops take ſome refreſhment, he ſent 
the galleys away directly, the wind being fair, and. 
marched off the land-army to Methymna, after hav- 
ing burnt the camp. Conon being delivered in this 
manner from the blockade, joined the victorious fleet, 
which returned forthwith to Samos. However when 
it was known at Athens, that the dead bodies had been 


profundere pro patria parati eſſent, 
idem gloriæ jacturam re mini- 
mam quidem facere vellent, ne re- 
publica quide m poſtulante: ut Cal- 
Ecratidas, qui, cum Lacedæmoni- 
orum dux fuiſſet Peloponne ſiaco 
bello, multaque feciſſet egregie, 
vertit ad extremum omnia, cum 


conſilio non paruit eorum, qui 
claſſem ab Arginuſis removendam , 
nee cum Athenienſibus dimican- 
dum putabant. Quibus ille re ſpon- 
dit, Lacedæmonios, claſſe illa a · 
miſſa, aliam parare paſſe, fe fu- 
gere ſine ſuo dedecore non poſſe. 


Mic. I. I. n. 48. 
left 
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left without interment, the people were highly en 


raged, and laid the whole weight of their — 
upon thoſe they believed guilty of that crime. The 
antients held it a great one not to provide ſepulture for 
the dead; and we may obſerve, that after all their bat- 
tles, the firſt care of the conquered, notwithſtanding 
the ſenſe of their misfortune, and their great affliction 
for a bloody defeat, was to demand a ſuſpenſion of 
arms from the victor, in order to pay their laſt duties, 
to thoſe who had fallen in battle; upon which they 
believed their happineſs in another life depended. They 
had little or no idea of the reſurrection of the body; 
but however, the pagans, in the ſoul's concern for the 
body after death, the religious regard paid to it, and 
the paſſion with which they rendered folemn honours. 


do the dead, ſeem to argue, that they had ſome con- 


fuſed notion of a reſurrection, which ſubſiſted amongſt 
all nations, and deſcended from the moſt antient tra- 


dition, tho? they could not diſtinguiſh clearly upon it. 


Hence aroſe the fury of the people of Athens. They 
immediately nominated new generals, retaining only 
Conon of the old ones, to whom they gave Adimantes 
and Philocles. for collegues. Eight days aſter which, 
two of them withdrew themſelves, and only fix re- 
turned to Athens, Theramenes the tenth general, 
who returned before the reſt of the fleet, accyſed the 
other chiefs before the people, making them reſponſible 
for not bringing off the dead after the battle; and to 
clear himſelf, read the letter they had wrote to the ſe- 
nate and people, wherein they excuſed themſelves from 
the violence of the ſtorm, without charging any body. 
That calumny was deteſtably vile, as done in abuſe of 
their reſerve in not mentioning him in their letter, and 
in not laying a fault to his charge, of which he might 
have appeared the moſt guilty, The generals at their 
return, not being able to prevail for the time neceſſary 
for making their defence, contented themſelves with 
repreſenting in ſew words the ſtate. of the affair, and 


* for the truth of what they ſaid to the pilots, 
and 
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and all preſent when it happened. The people ſeemed 
to receive their excuſe favourably, and ſeveral perſons 
offered themſelves for their ſureties ; but it was thought 
proper to adjourn the aſſembly, becauſe of the night, 
and it being the people's cuſtom to give their ſuffrages 
by lifting up of hands, their reſolution could not be 
known; beſides which the council were firſt to give 


their opinion upon the queſtion to be propoſed to the 


le. 

The feaſt of Apaturia unexpectedly coming on, in 
which it was the cuſtom to aſſemble by families, the 
relations of Theramenes poſted ſeveral perſons in 
mourning habits, and ſhaved, in proper places, who 
ſaid, they were the kindred of thoſe who had been 
ſlain in the battle, and obliged Callixenes to accuſe the 
generals in the ſenate. It was decreed in conſequence, 
that as the accuſation and defence had been heard in 
the laſt aſſembly, the people by their reſpective tribes 


ſhould give their voices, and if the accuſed were found 


guilty, they ſhould be puniſhed with death, their 
eſtates confiſcated, and the tenth part conſecrated to 
the * goddeſs. Some ſenators oppoſed this decree as 
unjuſt, and contrary to the laws: But as the people, 
at the inſtigation of Callixenes, threatned to include 
the oppoſers in the ſame cauſe and crime with the ge- 
nerals, they were ſo mean as to deſiſt from their op- 
poſition, and to ſacrifice the innocent generals to their 
own ſafety by conſenting to the decree. Socrates (the 
celebrated philoſopher) was the only one of the ſenators, 
that ſtood firm, and perſiſted obſtinately in oppoſing 
a decree ſo notoriouſly unjuſt, and ſo contrary to all 
laws. The orator, who mounted the tribunal in de- 
fence of the generals, ſhewed, <* That they had failed 
ein nothing of their duty, as they had given orders 
<< that the dead bodies ſhould be taken up: that if 
“any one were guilty, it was he, who, being charged 
«© with theſe orders, had neglected to put them in ex- 
<< ecution ; but that he accuſed no body; and that 
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<« the tempeſt, which came on unexpectedly at the 
« very inſtant, was an unanſwerable apology, and 
« entirely diſcharged the accuſed from all guilt. He 


« demanded, that a whole day ſhould be allowed 


cc them to make their defence, a favour not denied to 
« the moſt criminal, and that they ſhuuld be tried 
« ſeparately. He repreſented, that they were not in 
ce the leaſt obliged to precipitate a ſentence, wherein 

tc the lives of the moſt illuſtrious of the citizens were. 
«© concerned; that it was in ſome meaſure attacking 
e the gods to make * men reſponſible for the winds 
and weather; that they could not, without the moſt 
« flagrant ingratitude and injuſtice, put the conque- 
6 rors to death, to whom they ought to decree crowns 
ce and honours, or give up the defenders of their coun- 


„try to the rage of thoſe who envied them; that if 


te they did ſo, their unjuſt judgment would be followed 
« with a ſudden, but vain, repentance, which would 
ce leave behind it the ſharpeſt remorſe, and cover them 
« with eternal ſhame and infamy.” The people 
ſeemed at frſt to be moved with theſe reaſons ; but 
animated by the accuſers, they pronounced ſentence of 
death againſt eight of their generals; and ſix of them, 
who were preſent, were ſeized in order to their being 
carried to execution, One of them, Diomedon, a 
perſon of great reputation for his valour and probity, 
demanded to be heard. Athenians,” ſaid he, I 
* wiſh the ſentence you have paſſed upon us may not 
& prove the misfortune of the republic; but I have 
<«« one fayour to aſk of you in behalf of my collegues 
and myſelf, which is to acquit us before the gods of 
© the vows we made to them for you and ourſelves, 
“ as we are not in a condition to diſcharge them; for 
it is to their protection, invoked before the battle, 
* we acknowledge that we are indebted for the victory 
« gained by us over the enemy.“ There was not one 
good citizen, that did not melt into tears at this diſ- 


* Quem adeo iniquum, ut ſceleri aſſignet, quod yenti et fluctus 4. 


guerint ? Tacit, Annal. I, 14. C. 3. 


courſe 


courſe ſo full of goodneſs and religion, and admire 
with furprize the moderation of a perſon, who ſeeing 
himſelf unjuſtly condemned, did not however vent the 
feaſt reſentment, or even complaint againſt his judges, 
but was ſolely intent (in fayour of an bg ate coun- 
try, which had doomed them to periſh) upon what it 
owed the gods in common with them for the victory 
they had lately obtained. = 

The fix generals were hardly executed, when the 
people opened their eyes, and perceived all the horror 
of that ſentence, but their repentance could not reſtore 
the dead to life. Callixenes, the orator, was put in 
priſon, and refuſed to be heard. Having found means 
to make his eſcape, he fled to. Decelia to the enemy, 


from whence he returned ſometime after to Athens, 


where he died of hunger, univerſally deteſted and ab- 
horred by all the world, as all falſe accuſers and ſlan- 
derers ought to be. Diodorus remarks that the people 
themſelves were juſtly punifhed for their crime by the 
gods, who abandoned them ſoon after, not to a ſingle 


the utmoſt rigour and cruelty,  * 
(d) The diſpoſition of a people is very naturally ima- 

ged in this account; and Plato, upon the ſame event, 
draws in few words their character with much ſpirit 
and "reſemblance. The * commonalty, ſays he, is an 
unconſtant, ungrateful, cruel, ſuſpicious animal, in- 
capable of ſubmitting to the government of reaſon ; 
which is no wonder, adds he, as it is commonly com- 
poſed of the dregs of a city, and is a monſtrous afſem- 
blage, without form or order, of all that is worſt in it. 
The ſame relation ſhews what effect fear can have 
upon the minds of men, even upon thoſe who paſs for 
the wiſeſt, and how few there are, who are capable of 
ſupporting inflexibly the view of preſent danger and 
diſgrace. Though the juſtneſs of the generals cauſe 
was perfectly known in the ſenate, at leaſt by the ma- 

* (4) Phat: in Axioch. p. 368, 369. FO 
ate Winter, 6xchprer, iran gecuau, uad. 
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jor part of it, as ſoon as the people's rage was menti- 
oned, and the terrible menaces they murmured, , thoſe 
grave ſenators, moſt of whom had commanded armies, 
and who all of them had frequently expoſed themſelves 
to the greateſt dangers of war, inſtantly changed ſides, 
and came over to the moſt notorious calumny, and 
crying injuſtice that ever had being. An evident proof, 

that there is a courage, though very rare, which in- 
finitely tranſcends the valour, that induces ſo many 
thouſands of men every day to confront the moſt ter- 


rible dangers in battle. 


Amongſt all the judges, only one, truly * of 
his reputation, the great Socrates, in this general trea- 
ſon and perfidy ſtood firm and immoveable; and tho? 


be knew his ſuffrage and unaided voice would be of 


little or no conſequence to the accuſed, he thought 
them a juſt homage to oppreſſed innocence, and that 
it was * unworthy an honeſt man to govern himſelf by 
the fury of a blind, and frantic people. We ſee in this 
inſtance how far the cauſe of juſtice may be abandoned. 
We may conclude it was not better defended before 
the people. Of more than three thouſand eitizens, 
who compoſed the aſſembly, two only took upon them 
the defenſe of their generals, Euriptodemus and Axio- 
chus. Plato has preſerved their names, - and given that 
of the latter to the dialogue, from whence part of theſe 
reflections are taken, | 

(e) The ſame year the battle af the An was 
fought, Dionyſius poſſeſſed himſelf of the tyranny in 
Sicily. I ſhall defer ſpeaking of him till the enſuing 


volume, in which I ſhall treat the hiſtory of the ty- 


rants of Syracuſe at large. 


S Er. IV. Lyſander commands the Lacedæmonian feet. 
Cyrus is recalled to court by his father. Lyſander's 
celebrated victory over the Athemans at & go/potamas.” 
(6) A. N. 3598. Ant, n : 
o eh ip loo 1 Ns — * 


AFTER 


( A FTER the defeat at the Arginuſæ, the af- 
| fairs of the Peloponneſians declining, the al- 
lies, ſupported by the credit of Cyrus, ſent an embaſſy 
to Sparta, | | 
ſhould again be given to Lyſander, with the promiſe 
of ſerving with more affection and courage if their re- 
queſt were granted. As it was contrary to the laws of 
Sparta that the ſame perſon ſhould be twice admiral ; 
the Lacedæmonians, to ſatisfy the allies, gave the title 
of admiral to one Aracus, and ſent Lyſander with 
him, whom in appearance they commiſſioned only as 
vice-admiral, though in effect with all the authority of 
the ſupreme command. 
All thoſe who had the greateſt ſhare in the govern- 
ment of the cities, and were of moſt authority in them, 
ſaw him arrive with extreme joy; promiſing them- 
ſelves, from his influence, the FAR ſubverſion of the 
democratic power. His character of complacency for 
his friends, and indulgence to all their faults, ſited 
much better with their ambitious and injurious views, 
than the auſtere equity of Callicratidas. For Lyſan- 
der was a man of the moſt corrupt heart, and gloried 
in having no principles in point of virtue or the moſt 
facred duties. He made no ſcruple to employ artifice 
and deceit upon all occaſions, and eſteemed juſtice only 
as far as it ſerved his meaſures, When it did not pro- 
mote them, he never failed to prefer the uſeful, which 
with him was alone laudable and excellent; from a 
perſuaſion that truth had in its own nature no advan- 
tage over falſhood, and that the value of both one and 
the other was to be determined by the convenience re- 
ſulting from them. And for thoſe. who repreſented to 
him, that it was unworthy the deſcendants of Hercules 
to make ufe of fraud and treachery, he laughed at them ; 
Fer, ſaid he, where the lion's skin is not long enough, it 
is neceſſary to tack the fax's tail to it. N 


(Y) Kenoph. Hellen. 1. 2. p. 45. Plut. in 17 9. 436; 437. Diod. 
l. 12. P. 223. A. M. 3590. Ant. J. C. 405. b . hon 
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An expreſſion aſcribed to him, ſufficiently denotes, 
how ſmall an account he made of perjury, He uſed 
to ſay, Children are amuſed with baubles, and men 
with oaths ; ſhewing by ſo profeſſed a wary of religion, 
that the gods were more inconſiderable with him than 
his enemies. For he who deceives with a falſe oath, 
plainly declares in ſo doing, that he en his enemies, 
but that he deſpiſes God. 6 

g) Here ends the twenty-ſixth year of the Pelo- 

nneſian war. In this year it was, that young Cyrus, 
dazzled with the unuſual ſplendor of ſupreme autho- 
rity, and jealous of the leaſt omiſſion in point of cere- 
monial homage, diſcovered by a remarkable action the 
ſecret of his heart. Brought up from his infancy in 


the reigning houſe, nurtured under the ſhade of the 


throne amidſt the ſubmiſſions and proſtrations of the 
courtiers, entertained long by the diſcourſes of an- am- 
bitious mother that idolized him, in the deſire and 
hope of empire, he began already to affect the rights of 
ſovereignty, and to exact the honours paid to it with 
furprizing haughtineſs and rigor. T wo Perſians of the 
royal family, his couſin-germans by their mother, his 
father Darius's ſiſter, had omitted to cover their hands 
with their ſleeves in his preſence, according to a cere- 
monial obſerved only to the kings of Perſia, Cyrus, 
reſenting that neglect as a capital crime, condemned 
them both to die, and cauſed them to be executed at 
Sardis without mercy. Darius, at whole feet their re- 
lations threw themſelves to demand juſtice, was very 
much affected with the tragical end of his two ne- 
phews, and looked upon this action of his ſon's as an 
attempt upon himſelf, to whom alone that honour was 
due. He reſolved therefore to take his government 
from him, and ordered him to court upon the pretext 


of being ſick, and having a deſire to ſee him. 


C) Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 2. p. 454. 
= The Greek text admits ano- and men in their oaths. EMA 
t 
2 wobich is perhaps mo leſs Ty, hp Tides dcn TSS 


ſe and 
cheat one another in their games, 9 dbdfs huet * 
yrus 
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Cyrus before his departure ſent for Lyſander to Sar- 
dis, and put into his hands great ſums of money for 
the payment of his fleet, promiſing him ſtill more for 
the future. And with the oftentation of a young man, 
to let him ſee how much he deſired to oblige him, he 


aſſured him, that though the king his father ſhould | 


_ ceaſe to afford him any ſupplies, he would furniſh him 
the more willingly out of his own coffers, and that ra- 
ther than he ſhould want the neceflary proviſions, he 
would even cauſe the throne of maſly gold and filver, 
upon which he fat in judgment, to be melted down, 
At length, when he was upon the point of ſetting out, 
he empowered him to receive the tributes and revenues 
of the cities, confided the government of his provinces 
to him, and conjured him with embraces not to give 
battle in his abſence, unleſs ſuperior in force; becauſe 
the king neither wanted the will nor the power to give 
him that ſuperiority to the enemy; premiſing at the 
ſame time, with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of affection, 
to bring him a great number of ſhips from Phcenicia 
and Cilicia, Fr Lie 
(Y) After that prince's departure; Lyſander failed to- 
wards the Helleſpont, and laid ſiege to Lampſacus, 
Torax, having marched thither with his land- forces at 
the ſame time, aſſaulted the city on his ſide. (i) The 
place was carried by ſtorm, and abandoned by Ly ſan- 
der to the mercy of the ſoldiers. The Athenians, who 


followed him cloſe, came to an anchor in the port of 


Eleontum in the Cherſoneſus, with an hundred and 
fourſcore galleys. But upon the news of the taking of 
Lampſacus, they immediately ſteered for Seſtos, and 
after having taken in proviſions, they ſtood away from 


t hence, failing along the coaſt to a place called * A-. 


goſpotamos, where they halted over-againſt the enemy, 
who were then at anchor before Lampſacus. The 
Helleſpont is not above two thouſand paces broad in 


(5) Xenoph. Hellen. I. 2. p. 455—4 58. (i) Plut. in Lyſ. 
P. 437 & 440. Id. in Alcib. P · 212. Diod. I, 13. p · 225, 226, £158 
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that place. The two armies, ſeeing themſ-lvcs ſo near 
each other, expected only to reſt that day, and were 
in hopes of coming to a battle on the next. | 

But Lyſander had another deſign in view. He com- 
manded the ſeamen and pilots to go cn board their gal- 
leys, as if they were in reality to fight the next morn- 
ing at break of day, to hold themſelves in readineſs, 
and to wait his orders with profound ſilence. He or- 
dered the land- army in like manner to draw up in 
battle upon the coaſt, and to wait the day without any 
noiſe. On the morrow, as ſoon as the ſun was riſen, 
the Athenians began to row towards them with their 
whole fleet in one line, and to bid them defiance, Ly- 


ſander, though his ſhips were ranged in order of battle, 


with their heads towards the enemy, lay {till without 


making any movement. In the evening, when the 
Athenians withdrew; he did not ſuffer his ſoldiers to 
go aſhore, till two or three galleys, which he had ſent 
out to obſerve them, were returned with advice, that 
they had ſeen the enemy land. The next day paſſed 
in the ſame manner, as did the third and fourth. Such 
a conduct, which argued reſerve and apprehenſion, ex- 
tremely augmented the ſecurity and boldneſs of the 


Athenians, and inſpired them with an extreme con- 


tempt for an army, which fear, in their ſenſe, pre- 
vented from ſhewing themſelves, and attempting any 
thing. Senke | 

Whilſt this paſſed, Alcibiades, who was near the 
fleet, took horſe, and came to the Athenian generals ; 
to whom he repreſented, that they kept upon a very 
diſadvantagious coaſt, where there were neither ports 
nor cities in the neighbourhood ; that they were obliged 
to bring their proviſions from Seſtos with great danger 
and difficulty; and that they were very much in the 

wrong to ſufter the ſoldiers and mariners of the fleet, 
as ſoon as they were aſhore, to ſtraggle and diſperſe 
themſelves at their own pleaſure, whilſt the enemy's 
fleet faced them in view, accuſtomed to execute the 


orders of their general with inſtant obedience, and up- 
on 
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on the ſlighteſt ſignal. ' He offered alſo to attack the 
enemy by land with a ſtrong body of Thracian troops, 


and to force them to a battle. The generals, eſpe- i 


cially Tydeus and Menander, jealous of their com- 
mand, did not content themſelves with refuſing his 
offers, from the opinion, that if the event proved un- 
fortunate, the whole blame would fall on them, and if 
favourable, that Alcibiades would engroſs the honour of 
it; but rejected alſo with inſult his wiſe and ſalutary 
counſel, as if a man in diſgrace loſt his ſenſe and abi- 
lities with the favour of the commonwealth, Alcibiades 
withdrew, 

The fifth day the Athenians preſented themſelves 
again, and offered him battle; retiring in the evening 
according to cuſtom with more inſulting airs than the 
days before. Lyſander, as uſual, detached ſome gal- 
leys to obſerve them, with orders to return with the 
utmoſt diligence, when they ſaw the Athenians landed, 
and to put up a brazen buckler at each ſhip's head as 
ſoon as they reached the middle of the channel, Him- 
ſelf in the mean time ran through the whole line 
in his galley, exhorting the pilots and officers to hold 
the ſeamen: and ſoldiers in readineſs to row and fight 
on the firſt ſignal. | 

Aſſoon as the bucklers were put up in the ſhips 
heads, and the admiral galley had given the ſignal by 
the ſound of trumpet, the whole fleet ſet forwards in 

order. The land- army at the ſame time made 

all poſſible haſte to the top of the promontory to ſee the 


battle. The ſtrait that ſeparates the two continents in 


this place, is about fifteen ſtadia *, or three quarters 
of a league in breadth, which ſpace was preſently 
cleared through the activity and diligence of the rowers. 
Conon, the Athenian general, was the firſt who per- 
ceived from ſhore, the enemy's fleet advance in gcod 
order to attack him; upon which he immediately cried 
out for the troops to embark. In the height of ſorrow 
and perplexity, ſome he called to by their names, ſome 


1875 paces, 
he 
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he conjured, and others he forced to go on board their 
galleys; but all his endeavours and emotion were in- 
effectual, the ſoldiers being diſperſed on all ſides. For 
they were no ſooner come on ſhore, than ſome were 
ran to the ſuttlers, ſome to walk in the country, ſome 
to ſleep in their tents, and others had began to dreſs 
their ſuppers. This proceeded from the want of vigi- 
lance and experience in their generals, who not ſuſ- 
pecting the leaſt danger, indulged themſelves in taking 
their repofe, and gave their ſoldiers the ſame liberty. 
The enemy had already fallen on with loud cries 
and a great noiſe of their oars, when. Conon, diſen- 
gaging himſelf with nine galleys, of which number was 
the ſacred ſhip called the Paralian, ſtood away for Cy- 
prus, where he took refuge with Evagoras. The Pe- 


| loponneſians, falling upon the reſt of the fleet, took 


immediately the galleys which were empty, and diſ- 
abled and deſtroyed ſuch as began to fill with men. 
The ſoldiers, who ran without order or arms to their 
relief, were either killed in the endeavour to get on 
board, or flying on ſhore. were cut to pieces by the 
enemy, who landed in purſuit of them. Lyſander took 
three thouſand priſoners, with all the generals, and. 
the whole fleet. After having plundered the camp, 
and faſtened the enemies galleys to the ſterns of his 
own, he returned to Lampſacus amidſt the ſound of 
flutes and ſongs of triumph. It was his. glory to have 
atchieved one of the greateſt military exploits. recorded 
in hiſtory, with little or no loſs, and to have termi- 
nated a war in the ſmall ſpace of an hour, which had 
already laſted ſeven and twenty years, and which per- 
haps, without him, had been of much longer conti- 
Lyſander immediately ſent diſpatches with 
this agreeable news to Sparta. | 

The three thouſand priſoners, taken in this battle, 
having been condemned to die, Lyſander called upen 
Philocles, one of the Athenian generals, who had cauſed 
all the priſoners taken in two galleys, the one of An- 


dros, the other of Corinth, to be thrown from the op 
o 
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of a precipice, and had ſormerly perſuaded the people 
of Athens to make a decree for cutting off the thumb 


of the right hand of all the priſoners of war, in order 


to diſable them for handling the pike, and that they 


might be fit only to ſerve at the oar. Lyſander there- Þ 


fore cauſed him to be brought forth, and aſked him, 
what fentence he would paſs upon himſelf for having 
induced his city to paſs that cruel] decree. Philocles, 
without departing from his haughtineſs in the leaſt, 
notwithſtanding the extreme danger he was in, made 
anſwer, ©* Accuſe not people of crimes who have no 
«© judges, but as you are victor, uſe your right, and 
do by us as we had done by you, if we had con- 
« quered.“ At the ſame inſtant he went into a bath, 
put on afterwards a magnificent robe, and marched 
foremoſt to the execution. All the priſoners were put 
to the ſword, except Adamantus, who had oppoſed the 
decree. KEE, ; 

After this expedition, Lyſander went with his fleet 
toall the maritime cities, and gave orders for all Athe- 
nians in them to withdraw as ſoon as poſſible to Athens, 
without permitting them to take any other rout ; de- 
claring, that after a certain time fixed, all ſuch ſhould 
be puniſhed with death, as ſhould be found out of A- 
thens. This he did as an able politician, to reduce the 


city by famine the more eaſily, and to render it inca- 


pable of ſuſtaining a long ſiege. He afterwards applied 


himſelf in ſubverting the democratic, and al! other 


forms of government throughout the cities ; leaving in 
each of them a Lacedæ monian governor, called Har- 
moſtes, and ten archons or magiſtrates, whom he choſe 


out of the ſocieties he had eſtabliſhed in them. He 


thereby in ſome meaſure ſecured to himſelf univerſal au- 
thority, and a kind of ſovereignty over all Greece ; 
putting none into power but ſuch as were entirely de- 
voted to his ſervice. 


Se cr. VII. Athens, beſieged by Lyſander, capitulates, 
and ſurrenders. Lyſander changes the form of govern- 
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ment, and eſtabliſhes thirty commanders in it. He 
ſends Gylippus before him to Sparta with all the gold 
and ſilver taken from the enemy. Decree of Sparta 
upon the uſe to be made of it. The Peloponneſian war 
ends in this manner. Death of Darius Nothus, 


( W HEN the news of the entire defeat of the 

army came to Athens by a ſhip, which ar- 
rived in the night at the Piræus, the city was in uni- 
verſal conſternation. Nothing was heard but cries of 
ſorrow and deſpair in every part of it. They imagined 


the enemy already at their gates. They repreſented to 
themſelves the miſeries of a long ſiege, a cruel famine, 


the ruin and burning of their city, the inſolence of a 


proud victor, and the ſhameful ſlavery they were upon 


the point of experiencing, more afflicting and inſup- 
portable to them than the moſt ſevere puniſhments and 


death itſelf. The next day the aſſembly was ſum- 
moned, wherein it was reſolved to ſhut up all the ports, 
one only excepted ; to repair the breaches in the walls 
and mount guard to prepare againſt a ſiege. 

In effect Apis and Paufanias the two kings of Sparta, 
advanced towards Athens with all their troops. Ly- 


ſander ſoon after arrived at the Piræus with an hundred 


and fifty fail, and prevented all ſhips from going in or 


coming out. The Athenians, beſieged by ſea and 


land, without proviſions, ſhips, hope of relief, or any 


reſource, re-inſtated all perſons attainted by any decree, 


without ſpeaking the leaſt word of a capitulation how- 
ever, though many already died of famine. But when 
their corn was entirely conſumed, they ſent deputies 
to Agis, to propoſe a treaty with Sparta, upon condi- 


tion of abandoning all their poſſeſſions, the city and 
port only excepted. He referred the deputies to Lace- 
demon, as not being empowered to treat with them, 


When they arrived at Salaſia upon the frontier of 
Sparta, and had made known their commiſſion to the 


G) A. M. 3600. Ant. J. C. 404. Xenoph. Hellen, I. 2. p. 458— 
452. Plat. in Lyſand. p. 440, 441. 
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Ephori, they were ordered to retire, and tocome with 
other propoſals if they expected peace. The Ephori 
had demanded, that twelve hundred paces of the wall 
on each fide of the Piræus ſhould be demoliſhed : but 
an Athenian, for venturing to adviſe a compliance, was 
ſent to priſon, and prohibition made againſt propoſing 
any thing of that kind for the future, 

In this deplorable condition T heramenes declared in 
the aſſembly, that if he were ſent to Lyſander, he 
would know, whether the propoſal made by the Lace- 
dæmonians for diſmantling the city, was intended to 
facilitate its ruin, or to prevent a revolt. The Athe- 
nians having deputed him accordingly, he was more 
than three months abſent ; no doubt with the view of 
reducing them by famine to accept any conditions, 
that ſhould be offered. On his return he told them, 
that Lyſander had detained him all that time, and that 
at laſt he had been given to underſtand, that he might 
apply to the Ephori. He was therefore ſent back with 

nine others to Sparta, with full powers to conclude a 
treaty, When they arrived there, the Ephori gave 
them audience in the general aflembly, where the Co- 
rinthians and ſeveral other allies, eſpecially the The- 
bans, inſiſted that it was abſolutely her” a to de- 
ſtroy the city without hearkening any farther to a 
treaty. But the Lacedemonians, preferring the glory 
and ſafety of Greece to their own grandeur, made an- 
ſwer, that they would never be reproached with having 
deſtroyed a city that had rendered ſuch great ſervices 
to all Greece; the remembrance of which ought to 
have much greater weight with the allies, than the re- 
ſentment of private injuries received from it, The 
peace was therefore concluded under theſe conditions: 
& That the fortifications of the Piræus, with the long 
<< wall that joined that port to the city, ſhould be de- 
ce moliſhed ; that the Athenians ſhould deliver up all 
5e their galleys, twelve only excepted ; that they ſhould 
© abandon all the cities they had ſeized, and content 
„ themſelves with their own lands and country; that 

1 | % they 
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h cc they ſhould recal their exiles, and make a league of- 
c fenſive and defenſive with the Lacedæmonians, un- 
U ce der whom they ſhould march wherever they thought 
it « fit to lead them. | 
The deputies on their return were ſurrounded with 
an innumerable throng of people, who apprehended 
that nothing had been concluded, for they were not 
n able to hold out any longer, ſuch multitudes dying 
4 every day of famine. The next day they reported the 
0 ſucceſs of their negotiation; the treaty was ratified not- 
o Þ withſtanding the oppoſition of ſome perſons; and Ly- 
- | fander, followed by the exiles, entered the port. It 
ewas upon the very day the Athenians had formerly 
f ined the famous naval battle of Salamin. He cauſed 
the walls to be demoliſhed to the found of. flutes and 
: trumpets, and with all the exterior marks of triumph 
t and rejoicing, as if all Greece had that day regained 
its liberty. Thus ended the Peloponneſian war, after 
5 having continued during the ſpace of twenty-ſeven 
cars, | | 
| bs Lyſander, without giving the Athenians time to 
look about them, changed the form of their governs 
ment entirely, eſtabliſhed thirty archons, or rather ty- 
rants, over the city, put a good garriſon into the cita- 
del, and left the Spartan Callibius Harmaſtes or gover- 
nor. Aegis diſmiſſed his troops. Lyſander, before he 
diſbanded his, advanced againſt Samos, which he preſ- 
ſed ſo warmly, that it was at laſt obliged to capitulate. 
After having eftabliſhed its antient inhabitants in it, he 
propoſed to return to Sparta with the Lacedæmonian 
galleys, thoſe of the Pirzus, and the beaks of thoſe he 
had taken. | | SIP 
He had ſent Gylippus, who had commanded the army 
in Sicily, before him, to carry the money and ſpoils 
which were the fruit of his glorious campaigns to La- 
cedæmon. The money, without reckoning the in» 
numerable crowns of gold, given him by the cities, 
amounted to fifteen hundred talents, that is to ſay, 
ISO 777 
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| fifteen hundred thouſand crowns *. Gylippus, who car- 
Tied this conſiderable ſum, could not reſiſt the tempta-. 
tion of converting ſome part of it to his own uſe, The 
bags were ſealed up carefully, and did not ſeem to 
leave any room for theft. He unſewed them at the 
bottom ; and after having taken out of each of them 
what money he thought fit, to the amount of three 


hundred talents, he ſewed them up again very neatly, 


and thought himſelf perfectly fafe. But when he ar- 
rived at Sparta, the accounts, which had been put up 
in each bag, diſcovered him. To avoid puniſhment, 
he baniſhed himſelf from his country, carrying along 
with him in all places the diſgrace of having ſullied, 


by ſo baſe and ſordid an avarice, the glory of all his 


great actions. 

From this unhappy example, the wiſeſt and moſt 
diſtinguiſhing of the Spartans, apprehending the all- 
powerful effects of money, which enſlaved not only 
the vulgar, but even the greateſt of men, extremely 


blamed Ly ſander for having acted ſo contradictorily to 


the fundamental laws of Sparta, and warmly repre- 
ſented to the Ephori, how incumbent it was upon them 
to + baniſh all that gold and ſilver from the republic, 
and to lay the heavieſt of curſes and imprecations upon 
it, as the fatal bane of all other ſtates, introduced only 
to corrupt the wholeſome conſtitution of the Spartan 
government, which had ſupported itſelf for ſo many 
ages with vigour and proſperity. The Ephori imme- 
diately paſſed a decree to proſcribe that money, and 
ordained that none ſhould be current, except the uſual 
pieces of iron. But Lyſander's friends oppoſed this 
decree, and ſparing no pains to retain the gold and 
filver in Sparta, the affair was referred for farther de- 
liberation. There naturally ſeemed only two methods 
to be conſidered; which were, either to make the 
gold and filver ſpecies current, or to cry them down and 
prohibit them abſolutely, T'he men of addreſs and po- 
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licy found out a third expedient, which, in their ſenſe, 
reconciled both the others with great ſucceſs : this was 
wiſely to chuſe the mean betwixt the vitious extremes. 
of too much rigour and too much , neglect. It as 
therefore reſolved, that the new coin of gold arid Biver 
ſhould be ſolely employed by the public treaſury ; that 
it ſhould only paſs in the occaſions and. uſes of the 
ſtate ; and that every private perſon, in whoſe poſſeſ- 
ſion it ſhould be found, ſhould be immediately put to 
death. 5 | 

A ſtrange expedient, ſays Plutarch As if Lycur- 
gus had feared the ſpecies of gold and filver, and not 
the avarice they occaſion ; an avarice, leſs to be ex- 
tinguiſhed 7 prohibiting to particulars the poſſeſſion of 


it, than enflamed by permitting the ſtate to amaſs and 


make uſe of it for the ſervice of the public. For it 


was impoſſible, whilſt that money was in honour and 


eſteem with the public, that it ſhould be deſpiſed in 
private as uſeleſs, and that people ſhould look upon 


that, as of no value in their domeſtic affairs, which 


the city prized, and were ſo much concerned to have 
for its occaſions; bad uſages, authorized by the prac- 


tice and example of the public, being a thouſand times 


more dangerous to particulars, than the vices of parti- 
culars to the public. The Lacedzmonians therefore, 
continues Plutarch, in puniſhing thoſe with death who 


ſhould make uſe of the new money in private, were 


ſo blind and imprudent to imagine, that the placing 
of the law, and the terror of puniſhment as a guard 
at the door was ſufficient to prevent gold and filver 


from entering the houſe : They left the hearts of their 


citizens open to the deſire and admiration of riches, 
and introduced themſelves a violent paſſion for amaſ- 
ſing treaſure, in cauſing it to be deemed a great and 
honourable thing to become rich. | 

(1) It was about the end of the Peloponneſian war, 
that Darius Nothus king of Perſia died, after a reign of 
nineteen years. Cyrus had arrived at the court before 
(!) A. M. 3600. Ant. J. C. 404. 
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his death, and Paryfatis his mother, whoſe idol he was, 
not contented with having made his peace, notwith- 
ſtanding the faults he had committed in his govern- 
ment, preſſed the old king to declare him his ſucceſſor 
alſo, after the example of Darius the firſt, who gave 
Xerxes the preference before all his brothers, becauſe 
born, as Cyrus was, aſter his father's acceſſion to the 
throne. But Tag did not carry his complaiſance for 
her ſo far. He gave the crown to Arſaces, his eldeſt 
on b Paryſatis alſo, whom Plutarch calls Arſicas, 
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baus the firſt fifteen years of the reign of 
| Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
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THIS chapter contains the domeſtic troubles 
of the court of Perſia: the death of Alcibi- 
ades.: the re-eſtabliſhment of the liberty of 
Athens, and L Vander s ſecret deſigns to make himſelf 
king. U . "gg 
, 8E cr. I. Cormatio of Sener Aen. Cyrus 
I 


- attempts to aſſaſſinate his brother, and is ſent into Aſia 
minor. Cruel revenge of Statira, wife of Artaxerxes, . 
upon the authors and accomplices in the murder of her 
brother. Death of Alcibiades. His character. 


(m) 4 RSA CES, upon aſcending the throne, aſ 
ſumed the name of Artaxerxes, the ſame to 
how the Greeks gave the ſirname of * MNEMON, 
( A. M. 3600. Ant. J. C. 404. | 
oy drm word fegnifies in the Greet, one of a good mug. 
| 4 from 
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from his prodigious memory. (n) Being near his fa- 
ther's bed when he was dying, he aſked him a few 
moments before he expired, what had been the rule of 
his conduct during ſo long and. happy a. reign as his, 
that he might make it his example, It has been, re- 
plied he, 7o do always what juſtice and religion required 
me. Words of deep ſenſe, and well worthy of being 
ſet up in letters of gold in the palaces of kings, to keep 
them perpetually in mind of what ought to be the guide 
and rule of all their actions. It is not uncommon for 
_ princes to give excellent inſtructions to their children 
on their death-beds, - that would be more efficacious, if 
preceded by their own example and conduct, without 
which they are as weak and impotent as the. fick man 
who gives them, and ſeldom furvive him long. 
() Soon after Darius's death, the new king ſet out 
from his capital for the city of * Paſargades, in order 
to his coronation according to cuſtom by the prieſts of 
Perſia. There was in that city a temple of the god- 
deſs who preſided in war, in which the coronation was 
ſolemnized. It was attended with very ſingular cere- 
monies, which no doubt had ſome myſterious ſenſe ; 
though Plutarch does not explain it. The prince at 
his conſecration took off his robe in the temple, and 
put on that worn by the antient Cyrus, before he came 
to the throne, which was preſerved in that place with 
great veneration. After that he eat a dry fig, chewed 
ſome leaves of the turpentine tree, and drank a draught 
compoſed of milk and vinegar. This might ſignify, 
that the ſweets of ſovereign power are mingled with 
the ſowers of care and diſquiet, and that, if the throne 
be ſurrounded with pleaſures and honours, it is alſo at- 
tended with pains and anxieties. It ſeems ſufficiently 
evident, that the deſign in putting the robes of Cyrus 
upon the new king, was to make him underſtand, that 
he ſhould alſo clothe his mind with the great quit 
and exalted virtues of that prince. 


(s) Athen. I. 12. p. 548. () Plut. in Artax. p. 10 12. 
* A city of Perſia built by Cyrus the Great. 
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_ Young Cyrus, whole ſoul was all ambition, was in 
deſpair upon being for ever prevented from aſcending 
a throne his mother had given him, and on ſeeing the 
ſcepter which he thought his right, transferred into the 
hands of his brother. The blackeſt crimes coſt the, 
ambitious nothing. Cyrus reſolved to aſſaſſinate Ar- 
taxerxes in the temple itſelf, and in the preſence of the 
whole court, juſt when he took off his own, to put on 


and haughtineſs of a bold and enterprizing young 
prince like Cyrus, who had carried his perſonal enmity 
to his brother ſo far, as to have reſolved to aſſaſſinate 
him with his own hand, and whoſe ambition for em- 
pire was ſo great, as, to employ the moſt ne me- 
thods for the attainment of its end. | 
0) Artaxerxes had eſpouſed Statira. . had her 
| huſband aſcended the throne, when ſhe employed the 
power her beauty gave her over him, to avenge, the 
death of her brother Teriteuchmes. Hiſtory has not 
a more tragical ſcene, nor a more monſtrous compli- 


) Cteſ. e. 51. 5 5. | 
Ne quis mobiles neee fuperbiam extolleret. Baan. Aunal. 


animos præmaturis honoribus ad I. 4» C. 17. 3-3 
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de the robe of Cyrus. Artaxerxes was apprized of this 
or deſign by the — himſelf, who had educa ted his 
n brother, to whom he had imparted it. Cyrus was 
if | ſeized, and condemned to die, when his mother Pary- 
ut ſatis, almoſt out of her ſenſes, flew to the place, claſped 
in him in her arms, tied herſelf to him with the treſſes 

of her hair, faſtened her neck to his, and by her 
it ſhrieks, and tears, and prayers, prevailed ſo far as to 
* obtain his pardon, and that he ſhould be ſent back to 
f his government of the maritime provinces. | He carried 
- | thither with him an ambition no leſs ardent” than be- 
s |F fore, was animated beſides with reſentment of the check 
- he had received, and the warm deſire of revenge, and 
; armed with an almoſt unbounded power. Artaxerxes 
t upon this occaſion acted contrary to the moſt common 
rules of policy, which do not admit * the nouriſhing 
and enflaming, by extraordinary honours, the pride 
| 
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cation of adultery, inceft, and murder; which, after 
having -occaſioned great diſorders in the royal family, 
terminated at length in the moſt fatal manner to all 
who had any ſhare in it. But it is neceſſary for the 
reader's knowledge of the fact to trace it from the be- 
e EY” 
-.. Hidarnes, Statira's father, a Perſian of very great 
quality, was governor of one of the principal provinces 
of the empire. Statira was a lady of extraordinary 
beauty, which induced Artaxerxes to marry her, who 
was then called Arſaces. At the ſame time Teriteuch- 
mes, Statira's brother, married Hameſtris, Arſaces's 
ſiſter, one of the daughters of Darius and Paryſatis ; 
in favour of which marriage Teriteuchmes, upon his 
father's death, had his government given him. There 
was at the ſame time another fifter in this family, no 
Jeſs beautiful than Statira, and who beſides excelled in 
the arts of ſhooting with the bow, and throwing the 
dart. Teriteuchmes her brother conceived a criminal 
paſſion for her, and to gratify it reſolved to ſet himſelf 
at liberty by killing Hameftris, whom he had eſpouſed, 
Darius, having been informed of this project, by the 
force of preſents and promiſes engaged Udiaſtes, Teri- 
teuchmes's intimate friend and confident, to prevent 
fo black a defign by aſſaſſinating him. He obeyed, 
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and had for his reward the government of him he had 


put'to death with his own hands. E 56 
Amongſt Teriteuchmes's guards was a fon of Udi- 


aftes, called Mithridates, very much attached to his 


- maſter. ' The young gentleman, upon hearing that his 
father had committed this murder in perſon, uttered 
all manner of imprecations againſt him, and full of 


Horror for fo infamous and vile an action, ſeized on 


the city of Zaris, and openly revolting, declared for 
the eſtabliſhment of Teriteuchmes's 105. But that 


young man could not hold out long againſt Darius. He 
was blocked up in the place with the ſon of Teriteuch- 
mes, whom he had with him; and all the reſt of the 
family of Hidarnes were put in priſon, and delivered 
1 2 | Bb to 
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to Paryſatis, to do with them as that mother, exat- 

rated to the laſt exceſs by the treatment either done 
or intended againſt her daughter Hameſtris, fhau!d 
think fit. That cruel princefs began by cauſing Rox- 
ana, whoſe beauty had been the occaſion of this evil, 
to be ſawed in two, and ordered all the reſt to be put 
to death, except Statira, whoſe lite the granted to the 
tears and the moſt tender and ardent ſollicitations of 
Arſaces; whoſe love for his wife made him ſpare no 
pains for her preſervation, though Darius, his father, 
believed it neceſſary, even for his own good, that the 


es's , ſhould ſhare the ſame fate with the reſt of her family, 
tis; Such was the ſtate of the affair at the death of Darius. 
his Statira, as ſoon as her huſband was upon the throne, 
ere i cauſes Udiaſtes to be delivered into her hands. She or- 
no dered his tongue to be torn out, and made him die in 
in the moſt exquiſite torments ſhe could invent, to puniſh 
the the crime which had occaſioned the ruin of her family. 
Ja] She gave his government to Mithridates, in recom- 
elf F pence for his attachment to the intereſts of her family. 
d, Paryſatis on her fide took her revenge on the ſon of 
he Teriteuchmes, whom ſhe cauſed to be poiſoned, and 
+ | we ſhall ſee that Statira's turn was not very remote. 
Bt We ſee here the terrible effects of female revenge, 
Il, and in general of what exceſſes they are capable, who 
2 find themſelves above all laws, and have no other rule 


for their actions than their will and paſſions. 
Cyrus, having reſolved to dethrone his brother, em- 
ployed Clearchus, the Lacedzmonian general, to raiſe 
a body of Grecian troops, under pretence of a war, 
which that Spartan was to carry into Thrace, I ſhall 
defer ſpeaking of this famous expedition, and alſo of 
the death of Socrates, which happened about the ſame 
time; intending to treat thoſe two great events in all 
the extent they deſerve. It was without doubt with 
the ſame view, that Cyrus preſented Lyſander a galley 
of two cubits in length made of ivory and gold, to 
congratulate him upon his naval victory. That galley 
was conſecrated to Apollo in the temple of Delphos. 
l . Lyſander 
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Lyſander went ſoon after to Sardis, charged with mag- 
nificent preſents for Cyrus from the allies. 

It was upon that occaſion Cyrus had the celebrated 
converſation with Lyſander related by Xenophon, and 
which Cicero after him has applied ſo beautifully. That 
young“ prince, who piqued himſelf more upon his inte- 
grity and politeneſs than nobility and grandeur, pleaſed 
himſelf with conducting in perſon ſo illuſtrious a gueſt 
through his gardens, and to make him obſerve the va- 
rious beauties of them. Lyſander, ſtruck with ſo fine 
a proſpect, admired the manner in which the ſeveral 
parts were laid out, the height and projection of the 
trees, the neatneſs. and diſpoſition of the walks ; the 
abundance of fruits, planted with an art which had 


known how to unite the uſeful with the agreeable ; the 


beauty of the parterres, and the glowing variety of 
flowers, exhaling odours univerſally throughout the de- 
lightful ſcene. Every thing charms and tranſports me 
in this place, ſaid Lyſander addrefling himſelf to Cy- 


rus ; but what ſtrikes me moſt is the exquiſite taſte 


and elegant induſtry of the perſon, who drew the plan 
of the ſeveral parts of this garden, and gave it the fine 
order, wonderful diſpoſition, and happineſs of ſym- 
metry, which I cannot ſufficiently admire. - Cyrus, 
infinitely pleaſed with this diſcourſe, replied, It was I 
that drew the plan, and entirely marked it out; and 
not only that, many of the trees, which you ſee, were 
. | * Narrat Socrates in eo libro eum dixiſſe, mirari ſe non modo 
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Cyrum minorem, regem Perſa- 
rum, præſtantem ingenio atque 
imperii gloria, eum Lyſander La- 
cedæmonius, vir ſummæ virtutis, 


veniſſet ad eum Sardes, eique dena 


a fociis attuliſſet, et ceteris in re- 


bus comem erga Lyſandrum atque 


humanum fuiſſe, et ei quemdam 
conſeptum agrum diligenter conſi- 
tum oſtendiſſe. Cum autem ad- 


miraretur Lyſander et proceritates 


arborum, et directos in quincun- 


cem ordines, et humum ſubactam 
atque pvram, et ſuavitatem odo-— 


rum qui eHarentur 6 floribus ; tum 


diligentiam, ſed etiam ſolertiam 
ejus, à quo eſſent illa dimenſa at- 


que deſcripta. Et ei Cyrum re- 


ſpondiſſe: Atqui ego iſta ſum di- 
menſus, mei ſunt ordines, mea 
deſcriptio, multæ etiam iſtarum 
arborum mea manu. ſunt” ſatæ. 


Tum Lyſandrum, intuentem ejus 
purpuram et nitorem corporis, or- 


natumque Perſicum multo- auro 
multiſque gemmis, dixiſſe: | Ree 
vero te, Cyre, beatum ferunt, quc- 


niam virtuti tuæ fortuna conjuncta 


eſt. Cic, de Senect. n. 59. 


— 


planted 
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to table without having made myſelf ſweat with ſome 


1 apply with pleaſure, and without ſparing myſelf, 


planted with my own hands. What, replied Lyſander, 
conſidering him from head to foot, is it poſſible, with 
theſe purple robes and ſplendid veſtments, thoſe ſtrings 
of jewels and bracelets of gold, thoſe buſkins ſo richly 
embroidered, that you could play the gardiner, and 
employ your royal hands in planting trees ! Does that 
ſurprize you, ſaid Cyrus? I ſwear by the god“ Mi- 
thras, that when my health admits, I never fit down 


fatigue or other, either in military exerciſe, rural la- 
bour, or ſome other toilſome employment, to which 


Lyſander was amazed at this diſcourſe, and preſſing 
him by the hand; Cyrus, ſaid he, you are truly 
happy, and deſerve your high fortune; becauſe you 


unite it with virtue. 2 05 


Alcibiades was at no pain to diſcover the myſtery of 
the levies made by Cyrus, and went into the province 
of Pharnabaſus, with deſign to proceed to the court of 
Perſia, and to apprize Artaxerxes of the ſcheme laid 
againſt him. Had he arrived there, a diſcovery of 


ſuch importance had infallibly procured him the favour 


of that prince, and the aſſiſtance he wanted for the 
re- eſtabliſnment of his country. But the Lacedæ mo- 
nian partiſans at Athens, that is to ſay, the thirty ty- 
rants, apprehended the intrigues of ſo ſuperior; a ge- 
nius as his, and repreſented to their maſters, that they 
were inevitably ruined if they did not find means to 
rid themſelves of Alcibiades. The Lacedæmonians 
thereupon wrote to Pharnabaſus, and with an abject 
meanneſs not to be excuſed, and which ſhewed how 
much Sparta had degenerated from her antient man- 
ners, made preſſing inſtances to him, to deliver them 
at any rate from ſo formidable an enemy. The ſatraꝑ 
be Perflani adored the fon Which Cicero tranſlates * Necte 
under that name, qvbo vas their verd te, Cyre, beatum ferunt, quo- 
principal god. 132 niam virtuti tuæ fortuna con- 
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complied to their wiſh. Alcibiades was then in a ſmall reli 
town of Phrygia, where he lived with his concubine ſole 
* Timandra. Thoſe who were ſent to kill him, not he 
daring to enter his houſe, contented themſelves With daz 
ſurrounding and ſetting it on fire. Alcibiades, ha- tho 
ving quitted it through the flames ſword in hand, the ſer 
Barbarians were afraid to ſtay to come to blows with ſoc 
him, but flying and retreating as he advanced, they | 
poured their darts and arrows upon him, and bow fell Hi. 
dead upon the ſpot. Timandra took up his body, and dex 

| having adorned and covered it with the fineſt robes ſhe hoy 
had, ſhe made as magnificent a funeral for it, as her WI 
preſent condition would admit. of 
Such was the end of Alcibiades, whoſe great vir- or 
tues were ſtifled and ſuppreſſed by ſtill greater vices. bu 
+ It is not eaſy to ſay, whether his good or bad quali- cel 
ties were moſt pernicious to his country; for with the an 
one he deceived, and with the other he oppreſſed, it. of 
In him diſtinguiſhed valour was united with nobility ag 
of blood. His perſon was beautiful and finely made, de 
he was eloquent, of great ability in affairs, inſinua- co 
ting, and formed for charming all mankind. He loved ra 


glory; but without prejudice to his inclination for plea- = . WM 
fure ; nor was he ſo fond of pleaſure, as to neglect his A 
glory for it. He knew how to give into, or abſtrat hz 
himſelf from it, according to the ſituation of his af- fu 
fairs, Never was there ductility of genius equal to his. W 
He metamorphoſed himſelf with incredible facility, af 
like a Proteus, into the moſt contrary forms, and ſup- te 
ported them all with as much eaſe and _, 4 as if _ n 
had been natural to him. I 
This convertibility of eharacter nevorginge to occa- | hi 
fions, the cuſtoms of countries, and his own intereſts, 
diſcover an heart void of principles, without either 
truth or juſtice. He did not confine himſelf either to 


= 1 ſaid tbat Lais the Fa- + Cajus 2 utrum den an 
maus courtezan, called the Corin- vitia patriæ pernicioſiora fuerint; 
thian, was the daughter of this illis enim cives ſuos decepit, his 
W afflixit. Ful. Max. I. 3. c. 1. 
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religion, virtue, laws, duties, or his country, His 
ſole rule of action was his private ambition, to which 
he reduced every thing. His aim was to pleaſe, to 
dazzle, and be beloved; but at the ſame time to ſubject 
thoſe he ſoothed. He favoured them only as they 
ſerved his purpoſes; and made his correſpondence and 
ſociety a means for engroſſing every thing to himſelf. 

His life was a perpetual mixture of good and evil. 


lis ſallies for virtue were ill- ſuſtained, and quickly 


degenerated into vices and erimes, very little to the 
honour of the inſtructions of that great philoſopher, 
who took no ſmall pains to cultivate him into a man 
of worth. His actions were glorious; but without rule 
or principle. His character was elevated and grand; 
but without connection and conſiſtence. He was ſuc- 


ceſſively the ſupport and terror of the Lacedæ monians 
and Perſians. He was either the misfortune or refuge 


of his own country, 8 to his declaring for or 
againſt it. In fine, he was the author of an univerſal 
deſtructive war in Greece, from the ſole motive of 
commanding, by inducing the Athenians to beſiege Sy- 
racuſe; much leſs from the hope of conquering Sicily, 
and afterwards Africa, than with the deſign of keeping 
Athens in dependance upon himſelf ; convinced that 
having to deal with an inconſtant, ſuſpicious, ungrate- 
ful, jealous people, averſe to thoſe that governed, it 
was neceflary to engage them continually in ſome great 
affair, in order to make his ſervices always neceſſary 
to them, and that they might not be at leiſure to exa- 
mine, cenſure, and condemn his conduct. | 
He had the fate generally experienced by perſons of 

his character, and of which they cannot reaſonably | 
complain. He never loved any one, himſelf being his 
fole motive; nor ever found a friend. He made it his 
merit and glory to amuſe all men, and no body con- 
fided in, or adhered to, him. His ſole view was to 
live with ſplendor, and to lord it univerſally; and he 
periſned miſerably, abandoned by the whole world, 
and obliged at his death to the feeble ſervices and im- 
; potent 
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potent zeal of one only woman for the laſt honours 
rendered to his remains. | 
About this time died Democritus the Piophr of Ml afraid 


whom more will be ſaid elſewhere. 94 ſenat 
e 

8 E cr. II. pe Thirty exerciſe the moſt horrid cruelties | o_ 
at Athens. They put Theramenes one of their collegues thous 
to death. 44 takes his defence upon 19 U juſtic 
Thrafybulus attacks the tyrants, makis himſelf ma} | form 

' of Athens, and reſtores its liberty. g as 
2 4 5 HE council of Thirty, fabl ſhed at Athens 6:0 
by Lyfander, committed the moſt execrable 66 0 
cruelties. en pretence of reſtraining the multitude «6:0 
within their duty, and to prevent ſeditions, they bad © 0 
cauſed guards to be aſſigned them, had armed three theſe 
thouſand of the citizens for that ſervice, and at the ſaid 
ſame time diſarmed all the reſt. The whole city was | 
in the utmoſt terror and diſmay. Whoever oppoſed * 1 
their injuſtice and violence, became the victims of 8 
them. Riches were a crime,' that never failed of draw- 15 
ing a ſentence upon their owners, always followed with 1 © 2 
death, and the confiſcation of eſtates ; which the thirty mm El 
tyrants divided amongſt themſelves. They put more 
people to death, ſays "Xenophon, in eight months of wa 
peace, than the enemies had done in a war of | thirty gt 
1 TE: x the 
The two 150K confiderable* 19 05 of the Thirty An 
Vert Critias and Theramenes, who at 'firft lived in the 
great union, and always acted in concert with each the 
other. The latter had ſome honour, and loved his bac 
country. When he ſaw with what an exceſs of vio- off 
lence and cruelty his collegues behaved, he declared del 
openly againſt them; and thereby drew their reſent- - Eu 
ment upon him. Critias became le moſt mortal ene | 
my, and acted as informer againſt him before the ſe- of 
nate, accuſing him of diſturbing the tranquillity of the an 
ſtate, and of deſigning to ſubvert the preſent govern- th 
(p) Xenoph.. Hiſt. L 2. p- 46 & 479. Diod. I. 14. p. 2g. ſet 
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ment. As he perceived, that the defence of Thera- 
menes was heard with ſilence and approbation, he was 
afraid, that if the affair was left to the deciſion of the 


ſenate, they would acquit him. Having therefore 


cauſed a band of young mens whom he had armed 
with poniards, to advance to the bar, he ſaid that he 
thought it the duty of a ſupreme magiſtrate to prevent 


| juſtice from being abuſed, and that he ſhould act con- 
formably upon this occaſion. „But,“ continued he, 
as the law does not admit, that any of the three 


e thouſand ſhould be put to death without the conſent 
« of the ſenate, I exclude Theramenes from that 
&© number, and condemn him to die in virtue of my 
«own and my collegues authority. Theramenes upon 
theſe words, leaping upon the altar; „I. demand, 


ſaid he, Athenians, that I may be tried according 


e to the laws; which cannot be refuſed me without 
5 manifeſt injuſtice. Not that I imagine, that the 
& goodneſs of my cauſe will avail me any thing, or 
** the ſanction of altars protect me, but I would ſhew 
« at leaſt, that my enemies reſpect neither the gods 
« nor men. What moſt aſtoniſhes me is, that perſons 
« of your wiſdom do not ſee, that your own names 
“ may as eaſily be ſtruck out of the liſt of the citizens, 
ce as that of Theramenes. Critias upon this ordered 
the officers of juſtice to pull him down from the altar. 
An univerſal ſilence and terror enſued upon the ſight of 
the armed ſoldiers, that ſurrounded the ſenate. Of all 
the ſenators, only Socrates, whoſe diſciple Theramenes 
had been, took upon him his defence, and oppoſed the 


officers of juſtice. But his weak endeavours could not 


deliver T heramenes, who was led to the place of exe- 
cution, notwithſtanding all he could do, through 
crouds of the citizens, who ſaw with tears in the fate 
of a man equally conſiderable for his love of liberty, 
and the great fervices he had done his country, what 


they had to fear from themſelves, When they pre- 


ſented him the hemlock, that is, the poiſon (which 


was the manner of putting the citizens of Athens to 


death) 
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death) he took it with an intrepid air, and after having 
drank it, he poured the bottom upon the table, after 
the uſual manner obſerved in feaſts ar public rejoicings, 
faying, This for the noble Critias. Xenophon relates 
this circumſtance, inconſiderable in itfelf, to ſhew, 
fays he, the tranquillity of Theramenes in his laſt mo- 
ments. a1 if 5 4 | | 
The tyrants delivered from a collegue, whoſe pre- 
ſence alone was a continual oach to them, no 
longer obſerved any meaſures. Nothing paſſed through- 
out the city but impriſonments and murders. * Every 
body trembled for themſelves or their friends. The 
general deſolation had no remedy, nor was there any 
hope of regaining their liberty. Where had they then 
as many + Harmodius's as they had tyrants? Terror 
had taken entire poſſeſſion of their minds, whilſt the 
whole city deplored in ſecret their loſs of liberty, 
Without having one amongſt them'generous enough to 
attempt the breaking of its chains, The Athenian 
people ſeemed to have loſt that valour, which till then 
bad made them awful and terrible to their neighbours 
and enemies. They ſeemed to have loſt the very uſe 
of ſpeech ; not daring to vent the leaſt complaint, leit 
it mould be made a capital erime in them. Socrates 
only continued intrepid, He conſoled the afflicted ſe- 
nate, animated the deſponding citizens, and ſet all 
men an admirable example of courage and refolation 
preſerving his liberty, and ſuſtaining his port in the 
midſt of thirty tyrants, who made all elſe tremble, 
but could never ſhake the conſtancy of Socrates with 
their menaces. () Critias, who had been his pupil, 
(7) Xenoph. memorab. I. 1. p. 716, 717, | 


 * Poteratne civitas iHa eonquie.- 
gere, in qua tot tyranni erant, 


quot ſatellites eſſent? Ne ſpes 
quidem ulla recipiendæ libertatis 


animis paterat offerri, nee ulli re- 
medio locus apparebat contra tan- 
tam vim malorum. Unde enim 
miſeræ civitati tot Harmodios ? 
Socrates tamen in medio erat, et 


lugentes patres conſolabatur, et 


deſperantes de republica exhortaba- 


tur——et imitari-volentibus mag - 


num circumferebat exemplar, cum 


inter triginta dominos liber incede- 
ret. Senec. de tranguil. anim. c. 3. 
+ Harmadius formed à conſpiracy 


for the delrveraxce of Athens from 
the tyranny of the Piſiſtratides. 


Was 
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was the firſt to declare moſt openly againſt him, taking 
offence at the free and bold diſcourſes which he held 
againſt the government of the thirty. He went ſo far 
as to prohibit his inſtructing the youth; but Socrates, 
who neither acknowledged his authority, nor feared 


| the violent effects of it, paid no regard to ſo unjuſt an 
order. ! N 


All the citizens of any conſideration in Athens, and 


| who retained a love of liberty, quitted a place reduced 


to ſo hard and ſhameful a ſlavery, and ſought elſe- 


where an aſylum and retreat, where they might live 


in ſafety. At the head of theſe was Thrafybulus, a 
perſon of extraordinary merit, who beheld with the 
moſt lively aMiQion the miſeries of his country. The 
Lacedzmonians had the inhumanity to endeavour to 
deprive thoſe unhappy fugitives of this laſt reſource. 


They publiſhed an edi to prohibit the cities of Greece 
ſhould be 


from giving them refuge, decreed that they 
delivered up to the thirty tyrants, and condemned all 
ſuch as ſhould contravene the execution of this edict, 
to pay a fine of five talents. Only two cities rejected 
with diſdain ſo unjuſt an ordinance, Megara and 
TT hebes ; the latter of which made a decree to puniſh all 
perſons whatſoever, that ſhould ſee an Athenian at- 
tacked by his enemies without doing his utmoſt to affift 
him. Ly ſias, an orator of Syracuſe, who had been 


baniſhed by the Thirty, * raiſed five hundred ſoldiers 


at his own expence, and ſent them to the aid of the 
common country of eloquence, 

T hraſybulus loſt no time. After having taken 
Phyla, a ſmall fort in Attica, he marched to the Pi- 
ræus, of which he made himſelf maſter. The Thirty 


flew thither with their t roops, and a battle ſufficiently 
warm enſued. But as the ſoldiers on one fide fought with 
valour and vigour for their liberty, and on the other 
with indolence and neglect for the power of others, the 
ſucceſs was not doubtful, but followed the better cauſe, 


i Quingentos milites, ſtipendio ſuo inſtructos, in auxilium patriæ com- 
munis eloquentiæ miſit. Fuſtin, I. 5. c. 9. The 


| 
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The tyrants were overthrown. - Critias was killed up- 
on the ſpot. And as the reſt of the army were taking 
to flight, Thraſybulus cried-out ; + Wherefore do you 
« fly from me as from a victor, rather than aſſiſt me 
6 as the ayenger of your liberty? We are not enemies 
& but fellow- citizens; nor have we declared war a- 
« gainſft the city, but againſt the thirty tyrants.” He 
continued with bidding them remember, that they had 
the ſame origin, country, laws, and religion; he ex- 
horted them to compaſſionate their exiled brethren, to 
reſtore their country to them, and reſume their liberty 
themſelves. This difcourſe had ſuitable effects. The 
army upon their return to Athens, expelled the T hirty, 
and ſubſtituted ten perſons to govern in their room, 
whoſe conduct proved no better than theirs. 
It is a matter of ſurprize, that ſo ſudden, ſo univer- 
ſal, ſo tenacious, and ſo uniform a conſpiracy againſt 
the public good ſhould always actuate the ſeveral bodies 
of perſons eſtabliſhed in the adminiſtration of this go- 
vernment. This we have ſeen in the Four Hundred 
formerly choſen by Athens; again in the Thirty ; and 
now in the Ten. And what augments our wonder is, 


that this paſſion for tyranny ſhould poſſeſs ſo immedi- 


ately republicans, born in the boſom of liberty, ac- 
cuſtomed to an equality of condition on which it is 
founded, and principled from their earlieſt infancy in 
an abhorrence of all ſubjection and dependency, 
(7) There muſt be on the one fide in power and au- 
thority ſome violent impulſe, to actuate in this man- 
ner ſo many perſons, of whom many no doubt were 
not without ſentiments of virtue and honour ; and to 
baniſh ſo ſuddenly the principles and manners natural 


to them; and on the other an exceſſive propenſity in 


the mind of man to ſubje& his equals, 'to rule over 
them imperiouſly, to carry him on to the laſt extremes 
of oppreſſion and cruelty, and to make him forget at 
once all laws, nature, and religion. 


The Thirty being fallen from their power and 


(7) Vi dominationis convulſus. Tacir, 
hopes, 
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hopes, ſent deputies to Lacedemon to demand aid, Tt 
was not Lyſander's fault, who was ſent to them with 
troops, that the tyrants were not re-eſtabliſhed, But 
king Pauſanias, moved with compaſſion for the deplo- 
rable condition, to which a city, once ſo flouriſhing, 
was reduced, had the generoſity to favour the Athe- 
nians in ſecret, and at length obtained a peace for 
them. It was ſealed with the blood of the tyrants, 
who, having taken arms to re-inſtate themſelves in the 
government, and being preſent at a parley for that 
purpoſe, were all put to the ſword, and left Athens in 
the full poſſeſſion of its liberty. All the exiles were 
recalled. Thraſybulus at that time propoſed the cele- 
brated amneſty, by which the citizens engaged upon 
oath that all paſt tranſactions ſhould be buried in obli- 
vion, The government was re-eſtabliſhed upon its 
ancient foot, the laws reſtored to their priſtine vigour, 
and magiſtrates elected with the uſual forms. ast 
I cannot forbear obſerving in this place the wiſdom 
and moderation of Thraſybulus, ſo ſalutary and eſſen- 
tial after ſo long a continuance of domeſtic troubles. 
This is one of the fineſt events in antient hiſtory, 
worthy the Athenian lenity and benevolence, and has 
ſerved as a model to ſucceſſive ages in good govern- 
ments. ; | We LINE f 
Never had tyranny been more cruel and bloody 
than that the Athenians had lately thrown off. Every 
houſe was in mourning ; every family bewailed the loſs 
It had been a ſeries of public rob- 
bery and rapine, in which licence and impunity had 
authorized all manner of crimes. The people ſeemed 
to have a right to demand the blood of all accomplices 


in ſuch notorious malverſations, and even the. intereſt 


of the Rate to authorize ſuch, a claim, that by exem- 
plary ſeverities ſuch enormous crimes might be pre- 
vented for the future. But Thraſybulus riſing above 
thoſe ſentiments, from the ſuperiority of his more ex- 
tenſive genius, and the views of a more diſcerning and 
profound policy, foreſaw, that by giving in to the pu- 

n niſnment 
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niſhment of the guilty, eternal ſeeds of diſcord and en- 
mity would remain, to weaken the republic by do- 
meſtic diviſions, which it was neeeffary to unite againſt 
the common enemy, and occaſion the loſs to the ſtate 
of a great number of citizens, who might render it 
important ſervices ſrom the view itſelf of making 
amends for paſt miſbehaviour. . 
Such a conduct after great troubles in a ſtate has al- 
ways ſeemed, with the ableſt politicians, the moſt cer- 
tain and ready means to reſtore the public peace and 
tranquillity, * Cicero, when Rome was divided into 
two factions upon the occaſion of Cæſar's death, who 
had been killed by the conſpirators, calling to mind 
this celebrated amneſty, propoſed, after the example 
of the Athenians, to bury all that had paſſed in eternal 
' oblivion. (s) Cardinal Mazarin obſerved to Don Lewis 
le Haro, prime miniſter of Spain, that this gentle and 
umane conduct in France had prevented the troubles 
and' revolts of that kingdom from having any fatal 
conſequences, and that the king had not loſt a foot of 
land by them to that day; whereas the inflexible ſeve- 
rity of the Spaniards was the occaſion, that the ſubjedts 
F that monarchy, whenever they threw off the mast, ne- 
ver returned to their obedience but by the force of arms; 
which ſufficiently appears, ſays he, in the example of the 
 Hollanders, who are in the peaceable poſſeſſion of many 
provinces, that not an age ago were the patrimony of the 
king of Spain, | 
Diodorus Siculus takes occaſion from the thirty ty- 
rants of Athens, whoſe immoderate ambition induced 


(i Let. XV. of Card. Mas. 
In ædem Telluris convocati 
| ſamusz in quo templo, quantum 
7 fuit, jeci fundamentum pa- 
tis 


bum uſutpavi, quod tum in ſedan- 
dis diſcordiis uſurpaverat civitas 
illa; atque omnem memoriam dif- 
; Athenienfiumque renovavi vetus cordiarum oblivione ſempiterna de · 
exemplum, Græcum etiam | ver- lendam cenfui. Philip. 1. n. 1. 
+ Some believe that wword was gpongic; hut as it is not found in the 
hiftortans, tobe bawe treated this fact, it is more likely, that it 2wat 
ten un h “t, which bas the fame ſenſe, and is uſed by them all. 
v7 bo I — * uelt ies, 


them to treat their country with the moſt exceſſive 
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cruelties, to obſerve how unfortunate it is for * perſons 


in power to want a ſenſe of honour, and to diſregard 


either the preſent opinion, or the judgment poſterity 
will form of their conduct: for from the contempt of 
reputation the tranſition is too common to that of vir- 
tue itſelf, They may perhaps, by the awe of their 
power, ſuppreſs for ſome time the public voice, and 


| impoſe a forced filence upon cenſure ; but the more 


conftraint they lay upon it during their lives, the more 
liberal will it be after their deaths of complaints and 
reproaches, and the more infamy and imputation wilt 
be affixed to their memories. The power of the Thirty 
was of a very ſhort duration; their guilt immortal, 


which will be remembered with abhorrence through- 


out all ages, whilſt their names will be recorded in hif- 
tory only to render them odious, and to make their 
crimes deteſtable. He applies the ſame reflection to 


| the Lacedzmonians, who after having made them- 


ſelves maſters of Greece by a wiſe and moderate con- 
duct, fell from that glory, through the ſeverity, 
haughtinefs, and injuſtice, with which they treated their 
allies, There is doubtleſs no reader, whom their ab- 
je and cruel jealouſy, in regard to Athens enſlaved. 
and humbled, has not prejudiced againft them; nor 
is their any reſemblance in ſuch behaviour of the great- 
neſs of mind and noble generoſity of antient Sparta 
ſo much power have the luſt of dominion and proſpe- 

rity over even virtuous men. Diodorus concludes his 
reflection with a maxim very true, tho? very little 
known. The greatneſs and majeſty of princes,” 

ſays he, (and the fame may be ſaid of all perſons in 

high authority) can be ſupported only by humanity 


and juſtice with regard to their ſubjefts ; as on the 


© contrary, they are ruined and deſtroyed by a cruel 
Cetera principibus ſtatim ad- eorum inrideri let, qui præſenti 
eſſe : unum inſatiabiliter paran- potentià credunt extingut poſſe? 
dum, proſperam ſui memoriam; etiam ſequentis ævi memoriam 
nam contemptã famã, contemni ſuum cuique decus peſteritas repen- 


vittutes C magis focordiam dit. Tacit. Annal. I. g. c. 30 & 3c. 
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% and oppreſſive government, which never fails to 
& draw upon them the hatred of their r 


Sr. III. Lyſander abuſes his power in an atrasrdi. 
nary manner. He is recalled to Sparta upon the com- 


plaint of Pharnaba ſus. 


0 A® Lyſander had the greateſt ſhare in the celebra- 

ted exploits, which had raiſed the glory of the 
Lacedzmonians to ſo high a pitch; ſo had he ac- 
quired a degree of power and authority, of which there 
was no example before in Sparta ; but he ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be carried away by. a preſumption and vanity 
{till greater than his power. 
Cities to dedicate altars to him as to a god, and to offer 
facrifices, and ſing hymns and canticles in honour of 
him. The Samians ordained by a public decree, that 
the feaſts celebrated in honour of Juno, and which 
bore the name of that goddeſs, ſhould be called, the 
feaſts of Lyſander. He had always a crowd of poets 
about him, (who are often a tribe of venal flatterers, ) 
that emulated each other in ſinging his great exploits, 
for which they were magnificently paid. Praiſe is un- 


doubtedly due to noble deeds ; but diminiſhes their 


luſtre, when either forged or exceſſive. 

This fort of vanity and ambition, had he ſtopt there, 
would have hurt only. himſelf,” by expoſing him to 
envy and contempt; but a natural conſequence of it 
was, that through his arrogance and pride, in con- 
junction with the inceſſant flatteries of thoſe around 
him, he carried the ſpirit of command and authority to 
an infupportable exceſs, and obſerved no longer any 
meaſures either in rewarding or puniſhing. The abſo- 
lute government of cities with tyrannic power were 
the fruits of his friendſhip, and the ties of hoſpitality 
with him; and only the death of thoſe he hated, could 
put an end to his reſentment and diſpleaſure, without 
its being poſſible to eſcape his vengeance. What Sylla 


cauſed to be inſcribed upon his tomb, might with equal 


) Plut. in Lyſ. p. 443—445+ 


propriety 


He permitted the Grecian | 
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propriety have been engraved upon. Lyſander's : That 


| no man had ever ſurpaſſed him in doing good to his 


friends, or evil to his enemies. | 
Treachery and perjury coſt him nothing whenever 
they prompted his deſigns; nor was he leſs cruel than 


revengeful ; of which what he did at Miletus is a ſui- 
| ficient proof. Apprehending that thoſe who were at 


the head of the people would eſcape him, he ſwore not 


to do them any hurt. Thoſe unfortunates gave credit 
to his oath, and no ſooner appeared in public, than 


they were put to the ſword with his conſent by the no- 
bility, who killed them all, tho' no leſs than eight 


| hundred. The number of thoſe in the party of the 


people, whom he cauſed to be maſlacred in the other 
cities, is incredible; for he did not only deſtroy to ſa- 
tiate his own reſentments, but to ſerve in all places the 


\ enmity, malice, and avarice of his friends, whom he 


4 


their enemies. 3 8 

T here was no kind of injuſtice and violence which 
the people did not ſuffer under the government of Ly- 
ſander; whilſt the Lacedæmonians, who were ſuffi- 


ſupported in gratifying their paſſions by- the death of 


ciently informed of his conduct, gave themſelves no 


trouble to prevent its effects. It is too common for 


thoſe in power to be little affected with the vexations 


and oppreſſions laid upon perſons of low condition and 
credit, and to be deaf to their juſt complaints, though 
authority is principally confided in them for the defence 


of the weak and poor, who have no other protectors, But 


if ſuch remonſtrances are made by a great or powerful 
perſon, from whom they may have any thing to hope or 
fear, the ſame authority that was ſlow and drowſy, be- 


comes immediately warm and officious ; a certain proof 


that it is not the love of juſtice that actuates it: This 


appears here in the conduct of the Lacedæmonian ma- 


giſtrates. Pharnabaſus, weary of Lyſander's repeated 
injuſtices, who ravaged and pillaged the provinces un- 
der his command, having ſent ambaſſadors to Sparta, 


to complain of the wrongs had received from that 


1. IF. general, 
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general, the Ephori recalled them. Lyſander was at 
that time in the Helleſpont. The letter of the Ephori 
threw him into great conſternation. As he principally 
feared the complaints and accuſations of Pharnabaſus, 
he made all the haſte he could to come to an explana- 
tion with him, from the hope of ſoftening him, and 
making his peace. He went for that purpoſe to him, 
and delired, that he would write another letter to the 
Ephori, intimating a ſatisfaction in his conduct. But 
Lyſander, ſays Plutarch, in ſuch an application to 
Pharnabaſus, forgot the ® proverb, Set a thief to catch 


a thief. . The ſatrap promiſed all he defired, and ac- 


cordingly wrote ſuch a letter in Lyſander's preſence as 
he had aſked-of him, but prepared another to a quite 
different effect. When he was to ſeal it, as both let- 
ters were of the ſame ſize and form, he dexterouſly 
put that he had wrote in ſecret into the place of the 
other without being obſerved, which he ſealed, and 
gave him. 

Luyſander departed well ſatisfied, and being arrived 
at Sparta, alighted at the palace where the ſenate was 
aſſembled, and delivered Pharnabaſus's letter to the 


Ephori. But he was ſtrangely ſurprized when he heard 


the contents, and withdrew in extreme confuſion and 
diſorder. Some days after he returned to the ſenate, 
and told the Ephori, that he was obliged to go to the 
temple of Ammon to acquit himſelf of the ſacrifices he 
had vowed to that god before his battles. That pilgri- 
mage was no more than a pretence, to cover the pain 
it gave him to live as a private perſon in Sparta, and 
to ſubmit to the yoke of obeying; he, who till then 
had always governed. Accuſtomed long to command- 
ing armies, and to the flattering diſtinctions of a kind 
of ſovereignty exerciſed by kim in Aſia, he could not 
endure the mortifying equality with the multitude, nor 
reſtrain. himſelf to the ſimplicity of a private life. 
* The Greek proverb is, Cretan Crete, ⁊vbo paſſed for the preateſt 

againſt Cretan, from the people. of cheats and liars in the guorld. 
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Having obtained permiſſion, not without great difficul- 
ties, he embarked. | 

Aſſoon as he was gone, the kings, reflecting that 
he held all the cities in his dependance, by the means 
of their governors and magiſtrates eſtabliſhed by him, 
to whom they were alſo indebted for their unlimited 
authority, and that he was thereby effectually lord 


and maſter of all Greece, applied themſelves vigorouſly 
to reſtore the government of the people, and to depoſe 


all his creatures and friends from any ſhare in it, This 
alteration occaſioned great tumults at firſt, About the 


| fame time Lyſander, being apprized of the deſign of 


Thraſybulus to re-eſtabliſhed the liberty of his coun- 
try, returned with the utmoſt diligence to Sparta, and 
endeavoured to engage the Lacedæmonians to ſupport 
the party of the nobility at Athens. We have before 
obſerved, that Pauſanias, from a more noble ſpirit of 
of equity and generoſity, gave peace to Athens, and by 
that means, ſays Plutarch, clipped the wings of Lyſan- 
der's ambition. | 
h CHAP-PER Hz: 

Vung Cyrus, with the aid of the Grecian troops, endea- 
' wours to dethrone his brother Artaxerxes. He is killed 

in battle. Famous retreat of the ten thouſand, 


ANTI QUIT Y has few events. ſo memorable, 
as thoſe I am about to relate in this place. We 


ſee on one ſide a young prince, abounding otherwiſe 


with excellent qualities, abandoned to his violent am- 
bition, carry the war from far againſt his brother and 
ſovereign, and go to attack him almoſt in his own pa- 
lace, with the view of depriving him at once of his 


| crown and life, We ſee him, I fay, fall dead in the 


battle at the feet of that brother, and terminate by ſa 
unhappy a fate an enterprize equally glaring and crimi- 
nal. On the other hand, the Greeks who follow 


him , deſtitute of all ſuccour after the loſs of their 


_ - * chiefs, 


poſt mortem Cyri, neque armis capi potuerunt ; revertenteſque in 
I tanto exercitu vinci, neque dolo ter tot indomitas nationes et 2 
1 E 2 | 1 


* 
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chiefs, without allies, proviſions, money, horſe, ax 
archers, reduced to leſs than ten thouſand men, with 
no reſource but in their own perſons and valour, ſup- 
ported my by the warm deſire of preſerving theit 
liberty and 'of returning to their native countries; 
theſe Greeks with bold and intrepid reſolution make 
their retreat before. a victorious army of a million of 
men, traverſe five or ſix hundred leagues, notwith- 
ſtanding vaſt rivers and innumerable paſſes, and ar- 
rive at laſt in their own country through a thouſand 
fierce and barbarous nations, victorious over all obſta- 
cles in their way, and over all the dangers which either 
concealed fraud or open force reduce them to undergo, 
T his retreat in the opinion of the beſt judges and 
moſt experienced in the art of war, is the boldeſt and 
beſt conducted exploit to be found in antient hiſtory, 
and is deemed a perfect model in its kind, Happily 
for us it is deſcribed to the moſt minute circumſtance 
by an hiſtorian, who was not only eye-witneſs of the 
facts he relates, but the firſt mover, the ſoul of this 
great enterprize. I ſhall only abridge it, and abſt ract 
its moſt material circumſtances ; but I cannot omit ad- 
viſing young perſons who make arms their profeſſion 
to conſult the original, of which there is a good tran- 
ſlation extant in French, though far ſhort of the ad- 
mirable beauties of the text, It is very difficult to meet 
with a more able maſter than Xenophon in the art of 
war, to whom may be well applied here what Homer 
ſays of Phenix the governor of Achilles, (a2) That he 
was equally capable of forming his pupil for eloquence or 
arms. 2 5 
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SECT. I. Cyrus raiſes troops ſecretly againſt bis brather 
Artaxerxes. Thirteen thouſand Greeks join him, He 
fets out for Sardis, and arrives in Babylonia after a 

march of fix months. E > Tel 
() Iliad. 10. v. 443- | | 
daras gentes, per tanta itineris ſpa - patriæ deſenderunt. Fuftin. I. 5. 
e, virtute ſe uſque terminos c. 11. WE 
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(x E have already ſaid, that young Cyrus, ſon 
W of Darius Nothus and Papi ow with 
pain his elder brother Artaxerxes upon the throne, and 
that at the very time the latter was taking poſſeſſion 
of it, he had attempted to deprive him of his crown 
and life together. Artaxerxes was not inſenſible of 
what he had to fear from a brother of his enterprizing 
and ambitious ſpirit, but could not refuſe pardoning 
him to the prayers and tears of his mother Paryſatis, 
who doated upon this youngeſt ſon. He removed him 
therefore into Aſia to his government; confiding to 
him, contrary to all the rules of policy, an abſolute 
authority over the provinces left him by the will of the 
king his father. | | 
(y) Aſſoon as he arrived there, his thoughts were 


ſolely intent upon revenging the ſuppoſed affront he 


had received from his brother, and to dethrone him, 
He received all that came from the court with great 
favour and affability, to induce them inſenſibly to quit 
the king's party and adhere to him. He gained alſo 
the hearts of the Barbarians under his government; 
familiarizing himſelf with them, and mingling with 
the common ſoldiery, tho' without forgetting the dig- 
nity of their general; theſe he formed by various ex- 
erciſes for the trade of war. He applied particularly in 
ſecret{ to raiſe from ſeveral parts and upon different 
pretexts a body of Grecian troops, upon whom he re- 
lied much more than upon thoſe of the Barbarians; 
Clearchus retired to his court aſter having been ba- 
niſhed from Sparta, and was of great ſervice to him, 
being an able, experienced and yaliant captain. (z) At 
the ſame time ſeveral cities in the provinces of Tiſſa- 
{ phernes revolted from their obedience in favour of Cy- 
Tus, This incident, which was not an effect of chance, 
but of the ſecret practices of that prince, gave birth to 
a war between them. Cyrus, under the pretence of 


() Diod. I. 14. p. 243—249 & 252. Juſtin, I. 5. c. 11, Xenoph, 

de Cyri exped. I. 1, p. 243—248. A. M. 3600. Art. J. C. 404. 

O) A. M. 3601. Ant. J. C. 403. () A. M. 3 602. Ant. J. C. 402. 
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78 Th: HisTox v of the [A. Mnemon. 
arming againſt Tiſſaphernes, aſſembled troops openly ; 
and to amuſe the court the more ſpeciouſly,ſent grievous 


complaints to the king againſt that governor, demand- 


ing his protection and aid in the moſt ſubmiſlive man- 
ner. Artaxerxes was deceived by theſe appearances, 


and believed, that all Cyrus's preparations regarded only 


Tiſſaphernes, and continued quiet from the aſſurance 
of having nothing to apprehend for himſelf, 

(a) Cyrus knew well how to improve the imprudent 
ſecurity and indolence of his brother, which ſome peo- 
ple conceived the effect of his goodneſs and humanity, 
And indeed in the beginning of his reign he ſeemed to 
imitate the virtues of the firſt Artaxerxes, whoſe name 
he bore. For he demeaned himſelf with great mild- 
neſs and affability to ſuch as approached him ; he ho- 
noured and rewarded magnificently all thoſe whoſe 


ſervices had merited favour ; when he paſſed ' ſentence | 


to puniſh, it was without either outrage or inſult ; and 
when he made preſents, it was with a gracious: air, 
and ſuch obliging circumſtances as infinitely exalted 
their value, and implied, that he was never better 
pleaſed than when he had an opportunity of doing good 
to his ſubjeas. To all theſe excellent qualities it had 


been very neceſſary for him to have added one no leſs 


royal, and which would have put him upon his guard 
againſt the enterprizes of a brother, whoſe character 
he ought to have known; I mean a wiſe foreſight, 
that penetrates the future, and renders a prince atten- 


tive to prevent or fruſtrate whatever may diſturb the 


tranquillity of the ſtate. 

The emiſſaries of Cyrus at the court were perpe- 
tually diſperſing reports and opinions amongſt the peo- 
ple, to prepare their minds for the intended change 
and revolt. They talked that the ſtate required a king 
of Cy rus's character; a king magnificent, liberal, who 
loved war, and ſhowered his favours upon thoſe that 
ſerved him; and that it was neceſſary for the grandeur 
of the empire to have a prince upon the throne, fired 


(s) Plut. in Artax. p. 1013. 


with 


among 
ſcience 
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with ambition and valour for the ſupport and augmen- 
tation of its glory. 

(b) The young prince loſt no time on his fide, and 
haſtened the execution of his great deſign. He was 


| then twenty-three years old at moſt. After the im- 


rtant ſervices he had done the Lacedæmonians, with- 


out which they had never obtained the victories that 


had made them maſters of Greece, he thought he 
might ſafely open himſelf to them. He therefore im- 
parted to them the preſent ſituation of his affairs, and 
the end he had in view ; convinced that ſuch a confi- 
dence could not but incline them the more in his favour. 

In the letter he wrote them he ſpoke of himſelf in 
very magnificent terms. He told them he had a 
greater and more royal heart than his brother ; that 


he was better verſed in philoſophy and the * knowledge 


of the Magi, and that he could drink more wine with- 
out being diſordered in his ſenſes, a very meritorious 
quality amongſt the Barbarians, but not ſo proper to 
recommend him to the opinion of thoſe he wrote to. 
The Lacedæmonians ſent orders to their fleet to join 
that of the prince immediately, and to obey the com- 
mands of Tamos his admiral in all things, but without 
the leaſt mention of Artaxerxes, or ſeeming in any 


manner privy to his deſign. They thought that pre- 


caution neceſſary for their juſtification with Arta- 


xerxes, in caſe affairs ſhould happen to terminate in his 


favour, | 

The troops of Cyrus, according to the review after- 
wards made, conſiſted of thirteen thouſand Greeks, 
which were the flower and chief force of his army, 


and of an hundred thoufand regular men of the barba-. 


rous nations. Clearchus the Lacedemonian com- 
manded all the Peloponneſian troops, except the A- 


chæans, who had Socrates of Achaia for their leader, 


(b) A. M. 3603. Ant. J. C. 401. 
- » By the knowledge of the Magi, tiam ; et apud Artaxerxem, fi vi- 
amongſt the Perſians, was meant the ciſſet, veniz patrocinia, cum ni- 
ſcience of religion and government. hil adverſus eum aperte decreviſ- 
f Quzremes apud Cyrum gra- ſent. Juftin, I. 5. c. 11. 
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The Bœotians were under Proxenes the Theban, and 
the Theſſalians under Menon. (c) The Barbarians had 
Perſian generals, of whom the chief was Arizus. The 
fleet conſiſted of thirty-five ſhips under Pythagoras the 
Lacedzmonian, and of twenty-five commanded by 
Tamos the Ægyptian, admiral of the whole fleet. It 
followed the land-army, coaſting along near the ſhore, 

Cyrus had opened his deſign only to Clearchus of all 
the. — foreſeeing aright that the length and bold- 
| neſs of the enterprize could not fail of diſcouraging and 
diſguſting the officers, as well as ſoldiers. He made it 
his ſole application to gain their affections during the 
march, by treating them with kindneſs and humanity, 
converſing freely with them, and giving effectual orders 
that they ſhould want for nothing. Proxenes, between 
whoſe family and Xenophon's an antient friendſhip 
ſubſiſted, preſented that young Athenian to Cyrus, (d) 
who received him very favourably, and gave him an 
employment in his army amongſt the Greeks, He ſet 
out from Sardis at length, and marched towards the 
upper provinces of Aſia, The troops knew neither 
the occaſion of the war, nor into what countries they 
were going. Cyrus had only cauſed it to be given out, 
that he ſhould act againſt the Piſidians, who had in- 
teſted his province by their incurſions, 

(e) Tiſſaphernes, rightly judging that all theſe pre- 
parations were too great for ſo ſmall an enterprize as 
againſt Piſidia, had ſet out poſt from Miletus to give 
the king an account of them. This news occaſioned 
great trouble at court. Paryſatis, the mother of Ar- 
taxerxes and Cyrus, was looked upcn as the principal 
cauſe of this war; and all 
tereſt were ſuſpected of holding intelligence with Cy- 
rus. Statira eſpecially, the reigning queen, reproached 
her inceſſantly in the moſt violent terms. Where 
is now,” ſaid ſhe to her, „that faith you have ſo 
*© often engaged for your ſon's behaviour ? Where 


(d) Xenoph, I. 2. p. 294. 
6 thoſe 


(e) Xenoph. Cyri ex. I. 1. p. 252, 
(e] Put. in Artax. p. 1014. , 
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te thoſe ardent prayers you employed to preſerve from 


&« death that conſpirator againſt his king and brother? 
« Tis your unhappy fondneſs has kindled this war, 


rand plunged us into an abyſs of misfortunes.” The 


antipathy and hatred of the two queens for each other 
were already very great, and much enflamed by ſuch 
warm reproaches. We ſhall ſee what conſequences 
they have. Artaxerxes aſſembled a numerous army to 
receive his brother. | 
Cyrus advanced continually by great marches. 
What troubled him moſt on the way was the paſs of 
Cilicia, which was a narrow defile between very high 
and ſteep mountains, that would admit no more than 
one carriage to paſs at a time. Syenneſis, king of the 
country, prepared to diſpute this paſſage with him, and 
would infallibly have ſucceeded, but for the diverſion 


made by Tamos with his fleet in conjunction with that 


of the Lacedemonians. To defend the coaſts againſt 
the inſults of the fleet, Syenneſis abandoned that im- 
portant poſt, which a ſmall body of troops might have 


made good againſt the greateſt army. 
When they arrived at Tarſus, the Greeks refuſed 


to march any farther, rightly ſuſpecting that they were 


intended againſt the king, and loudly exclaiming that 
they had not entered into the ſervice upon that condi- 
tion, Clearchus, who commanded them, had occa- 
ſion for all his addreſs and ability to ſtifle this commo- 
tion in its birth. At firſt he made uſe of authority 
and force, but with very ill ſucceſs, and deſiſted therefore 
from an open oppoſition to their ſentiments: He even 
affected to enter into their views, and to ſupport them 
with his approbation and credit, He declared pub- 

lickly, that he would not ſeparate himſelf from them, 
and adviſed them to depute perſons to the prince, to 
know from his own mouth againſt whom they were to. 
be led, that they might follow him voluntarily if they 
approved his meaſures; if not, that they might de- 

mand his permiſſion to withdraw. By this artful eva- 


% Kenoph, I. 1.9 248261, 
"Br Ws ſion 
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110n he appeaſed the tumult, and made them eaſy, and 
they choſe him and ſome other officers for their depu- 
ties. Cyrus, whom he had ſecretly apprized of every 
thing, made anſwer that he was going to attack * A- 
brocomas his enemy, at twelve days march from thence 
upon the Euphrates. When this anſwer was repeated 
to them, though they plainly ſaw againſt whom they 
were going, they reſolved to proceed, and only de- 
manded an augmentation of their pay. Cyrus, in- 
ſtead of one + Daric a month to each ſoldier, promiſed 
to give them one and a half. 

Some time after, Cyrus was informed that two of 
the principal officers, upon account of a private quarrel 
with Clearchus, had deſerted with part of their equi- 
page on board a merchant-ſhip. Many were of opi- 
nion, that it was proper to ſend two galleys after them; 
which might be done with great eaſe, and that when 
they were brought back, they ſhould be made an ex- 
ample by ſuffering death in the ſight of the whole 
army. Cyrus, convinced that || favour was the moſt 


certain means to the attainment of affection, and that 


puniſhments, like violent remedies, ought never to be 
uſed but in extreme neceflity, declared publickly that 
he would not ſuffer it to be ſaid, that he had detained 
any one in his ſervice by force; and added, that he 
would fend them their wives and children, whom they 
had left as hoſtages in his hands. An anſwer of ſo 
much wiſdom and generoſity had a ſurprizing effect, 
and made cven thoſe his firm adherents, who were be- 
fore inclined to retire. | This is an excellent leſſon for 
all who govern. There is in the mind of man a fund 
of natural generoſity, which it is neceſſary to know 
and apply. Threats exaſperate them, and chaſtiſement 

makes them revolt, when endeavours are uſed to force 


* It's not ſaid where he com- + The Daric was worth ten 
manded, It appears te be upon the livres. | 
£upbrates, He marched with three || Beneficiis potius quam reme- 


bundred thiuſand men to join the diis ingenia experiri placuit. Pin. 
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them to do their duty againſt their will. * They de- 
ſire a certain degree of confidence in their honour, and 
that the glory of acquitting themſelves of it out of 
choice be left in their power: To ſhew that you be- 
lieve men faithful, is often the beſt means to make 
them ſo. 

Cyrus ſoon after declared, that he marched againſt 
Artaxerxes. Upon which ſome murmuring was heard 
at firſt, but it ſoon gave place to the expreſſions of joy 
and ſatisfaction, occaſioned by that prince's magni- 
ficent promiſes to the army. 


(2) As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he was in- 


formed from all parts, that the king did not intend to 
come directly to a battle, but had reſolved to wait in 
the remote parts of Perſia, till all his forces were aſ- 
ſembled; and that to ſtop his enemies, he had ordered 


an intrenchment to be thrown up in the plains of Ba- - 


bylonia, with a foſse of five fathom broad, and three 
deep, extending the ſpace of twelve + paraſangas or 
leagues from the Euphrates to the wall of Media. Be- 
tween the Euphrates and the foſse a way had been left 
of twenty feet in breadth, by which Cyrus paſſed with 
his whole army, having reviewed it the day before, 
The king had neglected to diſpute this paſs with him, 
and ſuffered him to continue his march towards Baby- 
lon, It was Tiribaſus, who determined him not to 
fly in ſuch a manner before an enemy, againſt whom 
he had infinite advantages as well from the number of 
his troops as the valour of his generals. He reſolved 


therefore to advance againſt the enemy. 


(g) Plut. in Artax. p. 1014. Xenoph. I. 1. p. 261—266. 

* Neſcio an plus moribus con- which make about a league and 
ſerat princeps, qui bonos eſſe pati- a half French. Some were from 
tur, quam qui cogit, Pn. ibid. twenty to fixty fladia, In the 

Plerumque habita fides ipſam march of Cyrus's army I ſuppoſe 
obligat fidem. Liv. the paraſanga only taventy ſtadia, 

F The paraſanga is a meaſure or one league, for Ma J. ſhall 

ways peculiar to the Peiſians. give hereafter, 


h 700 commonly thirty fladia, 
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S Er. II. The battle of Cunara. The Greeks art 


victorious on their fide, Artaxerxes on his. Cyrus is 
Killed. 


( T HE place where the battle was fought, was 


called Cunaxa, about * twenty-five leagues 


from Babylon, The army of Cyrus conſiſted of thir- 
teen thouſand Greeks, an hundred thouſand Barbarians, 
and twenty charicts armed with ſcythes. The enemy 
in horſe and foot might amount to about twelve hun- 
dred thouſand under four generals, Tiſſaphernes, Go- 
bryas, Arbaces, and Abrocomas, without including 
fix thouſand choſen horſe, that fought where the king 
was preſent, and never quitted his perſon. But Abro- 
comas, who had the command of three hundred thou- 
fand men, did not arrive till five days after the battle, 


In the king's army were only an hundred and fifty 


chariots armed with ſcythes. 

Cyrus believed from the enemy's not having de- 
fended the paſs at the foſsẽ, that there would be no 
battle; ſo that the next day the army marched with 
great negligence, But on the third, Cyrus being in 
his chariot with few ſoldiers in their ranks before him, 
and the reſt marching without any order, or having 
their arms carried for them, an horſeman came in full 
ſpeed, crying out as he paſſed, that the enemy ap- 
proached in order of battle, Upon this, great confu- 
ſion enſued, from the apprehenſion that they ſhould 
Hot have time to draw up the army. Cyrus, leaping 
from his chariot, put on his arms immediately, and 
getting on horſeback with his javelins in his hand, he 
gave orders univerſally to the troops to ſtand to their 
arms, and fall into their ranks; which was executed 
with ſo muci expedition, that the troops had not time 
to refreſh themſelves. 

Cyrus poſted upon his right a thouſand Paphlago- 


(Þ) Xencph, in exped. . r. J. 1. p. 26 — 2606, Diod, J. 1 2 
254. Plut. p. e ee * 8 
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nian horſe, ſupported by the Euphrates, and the light- 
armed infantry of the Greeks ; and next them, Clear- 
chus, Proxenes, and the reſt of the general officers 
to Menon, at the head of their ſeveral corps. The 
left wing, compoſed of Lydians, Phrygians, and other 
Aſiatic nations, were commanded by Arizus, who 
had a thouſand horſe. Cyrus placed himſelf in the 
center, where the choſen troops of the Perſians and 
other Barbarians were poſted. He had around him fix 
hundred horſemen, armed at all points, as were their 
horſes, with head and breaſt-pieces. The prince's 
head was uncovered, as were thoſe of all the Perſians, 
whoſe cuſtom it was to give battle in that manner; 
the arms of all his people were red, as thoſe of Arta- 
xerxes were white, | 

A little before the onfet Clearchus adviſed Cyrus 


not to charge in perſon, but to cover himſelf in the 


rear of the Grecian battalions. hat is it you ſay, re- 
plied Cyrus? At the time I am endeavouring to make 
myſelf king, would you have me ſhew myſelf unworthy of 
being ſo © That wiſe and generous anſwer proves, that 
he knew the duty of a general, eſpecially on a day of 
battle. Had he withdrawn when his preſence was 
moſt neceſſary, it would have argued his want of cou- 
rage, and intimidated others. It is neceſſary, always 
preſerving the due diſtinction between the leader and 
the troops, that their danger ſhould be common, and 
no one exempt from it; leſt the latter ſhould be a- 
hrmed by a different conduct, Courage in an army 
depends upon example, upon the deſire of being diſ- 
tinguiſhed, the fear of diſhonour, the incapacity of do- 


ing otherwiſe than the reſt, and the equality of danger. 


The retiring of Cyrus had either ruined, or greatly 
weakened, all theſe potent motives, by diſcouraging as 
well the officers as ſoldiers of his army. He thought, 
that being their general, it was incumbent upon him 
to diſcharge all the functions of that office, and to ſhew 


himſelf worthy to be the leader and ſoul of ſuch a num- 


bes 
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ber of valiant men, ready to ſhed their blood for his 
ſervice. | 7 
It was now noon, and the enemy did not yet a 
pear. But about three of the clock a great duſt like a 
white cloud aroſe, followed. ſoon after with a black- 
neſs that overcaſt the whole plain; after which was 
ſeen the glittering of armour, lances, and ſtandards, 
Tiſſaphernes commanded the left, which conſiſted of 


. cavalry armed with white cuiraſſes, and of light- 


armed infantry; in the center was the heavy-armed 
foot, a great part of which had bucklers made of wood, 
which covered the ſoldier entirely (theſe were Egyp- 
tians.) The reſt of the light-armed jnfantry and of the 
horſe formed the right wing. The foot were drawn 
up by nations, with as much depth as front, and in 
that order compoſed ſquare battalions. The king had 
poſted himſelf in the main body with the flower of the 
whole army, and had fix thouſand horſe for his guard, 
commanded by Artagerſes. Though he was in the 
center, he was beyond the left wing of Cyrus's army, 
ſo much did the front of his own exceed that of the 
enemy in extent, An hundred and fifty chariots 
armed with ſcythes were placed in the front of the army 
at ſome diſtance from one another. The ſcythes were 
fixed to the axle downwards and aſlant, ſo as to cut 


down, and overthrow all before them. 


As Cyrus relied very much upon the valour and ex- 
perience of the Greeks,” he bade Clearchus, as ſoon as 
he had beat the enemies in his front, to take care to 
incline to his left, and fall upon the center, where the 
king was poſted ; the ſucceſs of the battle depending 
upon that attack, But Clearchus, finding it very diffi- 
cult to make his way through ſo great a body of troops, 
replied, that he need be in no pain, and that he would 
take care to do. what was neceſſary. | welt 

The enemy in the mean time advanced ſlowly in 
good order. Cyrus marched in the ſpace between the 
two armies, the neareſt his own, and. conſidered both 
of chem with great attention. Xenophon, 1 
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him, ſpurred directly up to him, to know whether he 


had any further orders to give. He called out to him, 


that the ſacrifices were favourable, and that he ſhould 
tell the troops ſo. He then haſtened through the ranks 
to give his orders, and ſhewed himſelf to the ſoldiers 
with ſuch a joy and ſerenity in his countenance, as in- 
ſpired them with new courage, and at the ſame time 
with an air of kindneſs and familiarity, that excited 
their zeal and affection. It is not eaſy to comprehend, 
what great effects a word, a kind air, or a look of a 
general will have upon a day of action; and with what 
ardour a common man will ruſh into danger, when 
believes himſelf not unknown to his general, and thinks 
his valour will oblige him. | 

Artaxerxes moved on continually, though with a 
flow ſpace, and without noiſe and confuſion. That 


good order and exact diſcipline extremely ſurprized the 


Greeks, who expected to ſee much hurry and tumult 
in ſo great a multitude, and to hear confuſed cries, as 
Cyrus had foretold them. 1 25 

The armies were not diſtant above four or five hun- 
dred paces, when the Greeks began to ſing the hymn 
of battle, and to march on, ſoftly at firſt, and with 
ſilence. When they came near the enemy, they ſet up 
great cries, ſtriking their darts upon their ſhields to 
frighten the horſe, and then moving all together, they 
iprung forwards upon the Barbarians with all their 
force, who did not wait their charge, but took to their 
heels, and fled univerſally ; except Tiſſaphernes, who 
ſtood his ground with a ſmall part of his troops. 


Cyrus ſaw with pleaſure the enemy routed by the 
Greeks, and was proclaimed king by thoſe around. 


him, But he did not give himſelf up to a vain joy; 
nor as yet reckon himſelf victor. He perceived, that 
Artaxerxes was wheeling his right to attack him in 
flank, and marched directly againſt him with his ſix 
hundred horſe. He killed Artagerſes, who commanded 
the king's guards of fix thouſand horſe with his own 
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88 The HisToxy of the [A. Mnemon, 
his brother, he cried out with his eyes ſparkling with 
rage, I ſee him, and ſpurred againſt him followed only 
by his principal officers; for his troops had quitted their 


ranks to follow the runaways, which was an eſſential 


fault, | | 
(i) The battle then became a ſingle combat, in ſome 
meaſure, between Artaxerxes and Cyrus, and the two 
brothers were ſeen, tranſported with rage and fury, 
endeavouring, like Eteocles and Polynices, to plunge 
their ſwords into each other's hearts, and to aſſure 
themſelves of the throne by the death of their rival. 
Cyrus, having opened his way through thoſe who 
were drawn up in battle before Artaxerxes, joined him, 
and killed his horſe, that fell with him to the ground, 
He roſe, and was remounted upon another, when Cy- 
rus attacked him again, gave him a ſecond wound, 


and was preparing to give him a third, in hopes that 


it would prove his laſt, The king, like a lion wounded 
by the hunters, was only the more furious from the 
ſmart, and ſprung forwards, impetuouſly puſhing his 
horſe. againſt Cyrus, who, running headlong, and 
without regard to his perſon, threw himſelf into the 
midſt of a flight of darts aimed at him from all ſides, 
and received a wound from the king's javelin, at the 
inſtant all the reſt diſcharged upon him, Cyrus fell 
dead: ſome ſay by the wound given him by the king; 
others affirm, that he was killed by a Carian ſoldier, 
Mithridates, a young Perſian nobleman, aſſerted, that 
he had given him the mortal ſtroke with a Javelin, 
which entered his temple, and pierced his head quite 
through. The greateſt perſons. of his court, reſolving 
not to ſurvive ſo good a maſter, were all killed around 
his body; a certain proof, fays Xenophon, that he well 
knew how to chuſe his friends, and that he was truly 
beloved by them. Arizus, who ought to. have been 
the firmeſt of all his adherents, fled with the left wing, 
as ſoon as he heard of his death. _ | 
Artaxerxes, after having cauſed the head and right 
(7) Diod. I. 14. p. 254. hit] | + 116 
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hand of his brother to be cut off by the eunuch Meſa- 
bates, purſued the enemy into their camp. Arizus had 
not ſtopt there, but having paſſed thro? it, continued 
his retreat to the place where the army had encamped 
the day before, which was about four leagues diſtant, 
Tillphernes, after the defeat of the greateſt part of 
his left wing by the Greeks, led on the reſt againſt 


them, and by the ſide of the river, paſſed through the 


light· armed infantry of the Greeks, who opened to 
give him paſſage, and made their diſcharge upon him 
as he paſſed without loſing a man. They were com- 
manded by Epiſthenes of Amphipolis, who was efteem- 
ed an able captain. T iſſaphernes kept on without re- 
turning to the charge, becauſe he perceived he was too 
weak, and went forward to Cyrus's camp, where he 
found the king, who was plundering it ; but had not 


been able to force the quarter defended by the Greeks 


left to guard it, who ſaved their baggage. 

The Greeks on their ſide, and Artaxerxes on his, 
who did not know what had paſſed elſewhere, be- 
lieved each of them that they had gained the victory; 
the firſt, becauſe they had put the enemy to flight, 
and purſued them ; and the king, becauſe he had killed 
his brother, beat the troops he had fought, and plun- 
dered their camp. The event was ſoon cleared up on 
both ſides. Tiſfaphernes upon his arrival at the camp, 
informed the king, that the Greeks had defeated his 
left wing, and purſued it with great vigour; and the 
Greeks on their ſide learnt, that the king, in purſuing 
Cyrus's left, had penetrated into the camp. - Upon this 
advice, the king rallied his troops, and marched in 
queſt of the enemy; and Clearchus, being returned 
from purſuing the Perſians, advanced to ſupport the 
camp. 

The two armies were ſoon very near each other, 
when by a movement made by the king, he ſeemed to 
intend to charge the Creeks by their left, who fearing 
to be ſurrounded on all ſides, wheeled about, and halted 


with the river on their backs, to prevent their being 


taken 
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taken in the rear, Upon ſeeing that, the king changed 
his form of battle alſo, drew up his army in front of 
them, and marched on to the attack. As ſoon as the 
Greeks ſaw him approach, they began to ſing the 
hymn of battle, and advanced againſt the enemy even 
with more ardor than in the firſt action. 
T he Barbarians again took to their heels, ran farther 
than before, and were purſued to a village at the foot 
of an hill, upon which their horſe halted. The king's 
ftandard was obſerved to be there, which was a golden 
eagle upon the top of a pike having its wings diſplayed, 
The Greeks preparing to purſue them, they aban- 
doned alſo the hill, fled precipitately with all their 
troops, broke, and in the utmoſt diſorder and confu- 
ſion. Clearchus, having drawn up the Greeks at the 
bottom of the hill, ordered Lycias the Syracuſan and 
another to go up it, and obſerve what paſſed in the 
plain, They returned with an account that the ene- 
mies fled on all ſides, and that their whole army was 
routed, | | 
As it was almoſt night, the Greeks laid down their 
arms to reſt themſel ves, much ſurprized, that neither 
Cyrus, nor any one from bim, appeared; and ima- 
gining, that he was either engaged in the purſuit of 
the enemy, or was mak ing haſte to poſſeſs himſelf of 
ſome important place, for they were ſtill ignorant of 
his death, and the defeat of the reſt of his army. They 
determined therefore to return to their camp, and 
found the greateſt part of the baggage taken, with all 
the proviſions, and four hundred waggons laden with 
corn and wine, which Cyrus had expreſsly cauſed to 
be carried along with the army for the Greeks, in caſe 
of any preſſing neceſſity. They paſſed the night in 
the camp, the greateſt part of them without any re- 
freſhment, concluding that Cyrus was alive and vic- 
torious, | 
The ſucceſs of this battle ſhews the ſuperiority of 
valour and military knowledge to multitude without 
them, The ſmall army of the Greeks did not amount 
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to more than twelve or thirteen thouſand men ; but 
they were ſeaſoned and diſciplined troops, inured to fa- 
tigues, accuſtomed to confront dangers, ſenſible to 
glory, and who, during the long Peloponneſian war, 
had not wanted either time or means to acquire, and 
compleat themſelves in the art of war, and the me- 
thods of battle. Artaxerxes's ſide was computed at a 
million of men ; but they were ſoldiers only in name, 
without force, courage, diſcipline, experience, or any 
ſenſe of honour. Hence it was, that as ſoon as the 
Greeks appeared, terror and diſorder enſued amongſt 
the enemy; and in the ſecond action, Artaxerxes him- 
ſelf did not dare to wait their attack, but ſhamefully 
betook himſelf to flight. | 

Plutarch here blames Clearchus the general of the 
Greeks very much, and imputes to him, as an un- 
pardonable neglect, his not having followed Cyrus's 
order, who recommended to him above all things to 


ſeems groundleſs. It is not eaſy to conceive, how tt 
was poſſible for that captain, who was poſted on the 
right wing, to attack Artaxerxes immediately, who, 
in the centre of his own army, lay beyond the utmoſt 
extent of the enemy's left, as has been ſaid before, It 
ſeems that Cyrus, depending as he did with great rea- 
ſon upon the valour of the Greeks, and deſiring they 
ſhould charge Artaxerxes in his poſt, ought to have 


91 


incline and charge Artaxerxes's perſon. This reproach 


placed t hem in the left wing, which anſwered directly 


to the part where the king was; that is, to the main 


body, and not in the right, Which was very remote 


from it. | 
Clearchus may indeed be reproached with having 
followed the purſuit too warmly and too long. If after 
having put the left wing which oppoſed him into dif- 
order, he had charged the reſt of the enemy in flank, 
and had opened his way to the centre, where Arta- 
xerxes was, it is highly probable, that he had gained 
a compleat victory, and placed Cyrus upon the throne, 


The fix hundred horſe of that prince's guard commit- 
ted 
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ted the ſame fault, and by purſuing the body of tro i Whon 
they had put to flight A Tefe 1 ky and the . 
moſt alone, and abandoned to the mercy of the ene- Ito make 
my; without conſidering, that they were choſen from by much at 
the whole army for the immediate guard of his perſon, I only wit] 
and for no other purpoſe whatſoever. Too much ar. J nute of 
dor is often prejudicial in a battle, and it is the duty pr inces, 
of an able general to know how to reſtrain and di. gowernm. 
rect it. | | their peo 
Cyrus himſelf erred highly in this reſpect, and aban. . bis authe 
doned himſelf too much to his blind paſſion for glory entire co 
and revenge. In running headlong to attack his bro- is — Whet 
ther, he forgot, that there is a wide difference between I ſired to 7 
a general and a private foldier. He ought not to have longer, 
expoſed himſelf, but as it was conſiſtent with a prince; I his frien 
as the head, not the hand; as the perſon who was to | (It had! 
give orders, and not as thoſe who were to execute [ the latte 
them, | was ther 
I ſpeak in this manner after the judges in the art of offend, | 
war, and would not chuſe to advance my own opinion I} hazard t 
upon things out of my ſphere. ik Leſs i 
| was to 
SECT. III. Ely of Cyrus. 1] uſeful ar 
(4)YENOPHON gives us a magnificent cha- I ments, 
racter of Cyrus, and that not upon the credit of tion. 
others, but from what he ſaw and knew of him in his ſions, te 
own perſon, He was, ſays he, in the opinion of all ſon, ant 
that were acquainted with him, after Cyrus the Great, erful, a. 
a prince the moſt worthy of the ſupreme authority, I e 


and had the moſt noble, and moſt truly royal foul. J| 
From his infancy he ſurpaſſed all of his own age in 1 profuſio 
every exerciſe, whether it were in managing the horſe, urs. 
drawing the bow, throwing the dart, or in the chace, vards o 
in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf once by fighting and JÞ| ſhould | 
killing a bear that attacked him. Thoſe advantages |] ſupporti 


were exalted in him by the nobleneſs of his air, an He v 
| Engaging aſpect, and by all the graces of nature, that MP » on 
conduce to recommend merit. Leia. 

60 De exped. Cyr. I. 1. p. 266, 267. F Ha 
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Won his father had made him ſatrap of Lydia, 


al. and the “ neighbouring provinces, his chief care was 
ene. to make the people ſenſible, that he had nothing ſo 
om much at heart, as to keep his word inviolably, not 
on, only with regard to public treaties, but the moſt mi- 
ar. I nute of his promiſes; a quality very rare amongſt 
uty princes, and which however is the baſis of all good 


d. government, and the ſource of their own, as well as 
their people's, happineſs. Not only the places under 
his authority, but the enemy themſelves, repoſed an 


IN» | Ke 5 5 FX 

ry Ie) entire confidence in him, 

va it | Whether good or ill were done him, he always de- 
en fired to return it double, and that he might live no 


I} | longer, (as he faid himſelf) than whilſt he ſurmounted 


my his friends in benefits, and his enemies in vengeance. 
to (It had been more glorious for him to have overcome 
te the latter by the force of favour and benevolence.) Nor 

f was there ever prince, that people were more afraid to 
of offend, nor for whoſe ſake they were more ready to 


hazard their poſſeſſions, lives, and fortunes. 


; 1k Leſs intent upon being feared than beloved, his ſtudy 
was to make his greatneſs appear only where it was 
uſeful and beneficial, and to extinguiſh all other ſenti- 

ments, but thoſe which flow from gratitude and affec- 

tion. He was induſtrious to do good upon all occa- 

s ſions, to conter his favours with judgment and in ſea- 

1 1 fon, and to ſhew, that he thought himſelf rich, pow- 


erſul, and happy, only as he made others ſenſible of 
his being ſo by his benevolence and liberality. But he 
took care not to exhauſt the means by an imprudent 


— 2 


yours. He choſe rather to make his liberalities the re- 
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ſhould be ſubſervient in promoting virtue, and not in 
ſupporting the ſoft and abject ſloth of vice. 
Hie was particularly pleaſed with conferring his fa- 


tum: ex quo multa exeant, 
nihil excidat. Senec. de vit. beat, 


| + Habebit finum facilem, non c. 23. 
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profuſion. He did not + laviſh, but diſtribute, his fa- 


wards of merit, than mere donations, and that they 
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vours upon valiant men, and governments and rewards 
were only beſtowed on thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their' actions, He never granted any 
honour or dignity to favour, intrigue, or faction, but 
to merit only ; upon which depends not only the glory 
but the proſperity of governments. By that means he 
ſoon made virtue eſtimable, and the purſuit of men, 
and rendered vice contemptible and horrid. The pro- 
vinces, animated with a noble emulation to deſerve, 
furniſhed him in a very ſhort time with a confidera- 
ble number of excellent ſubjects of every kind ; who 
under a different government would have remained 
unknown, obſcure, and uſeleſs. 

Never did any one know how to oblige with a bet- 
ter grace, or to win the hearts of thoſe who could ſerve 
him with more engaging behaviour, As he was fully 


ſenſible that he ſtood in need of the aſſiſtance of others 


for the execution of his deſigns, he thought juſtice 
and gratitude required that he ſhould render his adhe- 
rents all the ſervices in his power. All the preſents 
made him, whether of ſplendid arms, or rich apparel, 
he diſtributed among his friends according to their ſe- 
veral taſtes or occaſions; and uſed to ſay, that the 
brighteſt ornament, and moſt exalted riches, of a 
prince conſiſted in adorning and enriching thoſe who 
ſerved him well. In effect, ſays Xenophon, to do 
good to one's friends, and to excel them in liberality, 
does not ſeem ſo admirable in ſo high a fortune ; but 
to tranſcend them in goodneſs of heart and ſentiments 
of friendſhip and affection, and to take more pleaſure 
in conferring, than receiving, obligations; in this, I 
find Cyrus truly worthy of eſteem and admiration. 
The firſt of theſe advantages he derives from his rank; 
the other from himſelf, and his intrinſic merit. 
By theſe extraordinary qualities he acquired the uni- 
verſal eſteem and affection as well of the Greeks, as 
Barbarians. A great proof of what Xenophon here 
- fays, is, that none ever quitted the ſervice of Cyrus 
for the king's ; whereas great numbers went over 2 
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day to him from the king's party after the war was de. 
clared, and even of ſuch as had moſt credit at the 
court ; becauſe they were all convinced, that Cyrus 


knew beſt how diſtinguiſh and reward their ſervices. 


It is moſt certain, that young Cyrus did not want 


great virtues, and a ſuperior merit; but I am ſurprized, | 


that Xenophon, in drawing his character, has de- 
ſcribed only the moſt beautiful features, and ſuch as 
are proper to excite our admiration of him, without 
faying the leaſt word of his defects, and eſpecially of 
that immoderate ambition, that was the ſoul of all his 
actions, and which at length put arms inte his hands 
againſt his elder brother and king. Is it allowable in 
an hiſtorian, whoſe chief duty it is to paint virtue and 
vice in their proper colours, to relate at large an en- 
terprize of ſuch a nature without intimating the leaſt 
diſlike or imputation aganſt it ? But with the Pagans, 


ambition was ſo far from being conſidered as a vice, 


that it often paſſed for a virtue, 


Sec r. IV. The king is for compelling the Greeks to de- 
liver up their arms. They reſolved to die rather than 
ſurrender themſelves. A treaty is made with them. 

 Tiſſaphernes takes upon him to conduct them back to 
their own country, He treacherouſiy ſeies Clearchus 
and four other generals, who are all put to death, 


(1) 4 þ HE Greeks, having learnt the day after the 

battle, that Cyrus was dead, ſent deputies to 
Ariæus, the general of the Barbarians, who had retired 
with his troops to the place from whence they had 
marched the day before the action, to offer him, as 
victors, the crown of Perſia in the room of Cyrus. At 
the ſame time arrived Perſian heralds at arms from the 


king, to ſummon them to deliver up their arms; to 


whom they anſwered with an haughty air, that they 
talked a ftratige language to conquerors ; that if the 
king would have their arms, he might come and take 
l 9 Xenoph. in exped. Cyr. J. 2. p · 272—292. Diod. 1, 14. p. 255 
2557. Fe Ide 
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them if he could; but that they would die before they 
would part with them: That if he would receive them 
into the number of his allies, they would ſerve him 
with fidelity and valour; * but if he imagined to re. 
duce them into ſlavery as conquered, he might know, 
they had wherewithal to defend themſelves, | and were 
determined to loſe their lives and liberty together, 
'T he heralds added, that they had orders to tell them, 
that if they continued in the place where they were, 
they would be allowed a ſuſpenſion of arms, but if 
they advanced or retired, that they would be treated 
as enemies, The Greeks agreed, and were aſked by 
the heralds what anſwer they ſhould report. Peace in 
continuing here, or war in marching, replied Clear- 
chus, without explaing himſelf farther ; from the view 
of keeping the king always in ſuſpenſe and uncertainty, 

The anſwer of Arizus to the Grecian deputies was, 
that there were many Perſians more conſiderable than 
himſelf, who would not ſuffer him upon the throne, 
and that he ſhould ſet out early the next day to re. 
turn into Ionia; that, if they would march thither 
with him, they might join him in the night. Clear- 
chus, with the advice of the officers, prepared to de- 
part. He commanded from thenceforth, as being the 
ſole perſon of ſufficient capacity ; for he had not been 


Actually elected general in chief. 


The ſame night, Milthocytes the Thracian, who 
commanded forty horſe, and about three hundred foot 
of his own country, went and ſurrendered himſelf to 
the k ing; the reſt of the Greeks began their march un- 
der the conduct of Clearchus, and arrived about mid- 
night at the camp of Ariæus. After they had drawn 
up in battle, the principal officers went to wait on 
bim in his tent, where they ſwore alliance with him; 


and the Barbarian engaged to conduct the army with- 


out fraud. In confirmation of the treaty, they ſacri- 


* Sin ut victis ſervitium indice- mortem animums Tacit. Annal. 
retur, eſſe ſibĩ ferrum et juventu- l. 4. c. 46. ä 
tem, et promtum libertati aut ad 
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ficed a wolf, a ram, a boar, and a bull; ; the Greeks, 


| dipt their ſwords, and the Barbarians the points of 


their javelins, in the blood of the victims. 
Arizus did not think it proper to return by the ſame 
rout they came, becauſe, having found nothing for their 
ſubſiſtence the laſt ſeventeen days of their march, they 
muſt have ſuffered much more, had they taken the 


| fame way back again. He therefore took another; 
| exhorting them only to make long marches at firſt; ' 


in order to evade the king's purſuit ; ; which they could 
not effect. Towards the evening, when they were 
not far from ſome villages where they propoſed to halt, 
the ſcouts came in with advice, that they had ſeen ſe- 
veral equipages and convoys, which made it reaſonable 
to judge, that the enemy were not far off. Up- 
on which they ſtood their ground, and waited their 


coming up; and the next day, before ſun- rifing, 


drew up in the ſame order as in the preceding battle. 
80 bold an appearance terrified the king, who ſent he- 
ralds, not to demand, as before, the ſurrender of their 
arms, but to propoſe peace and a treaty. Clearchus, 
who was informed of their arrival, whilſt he was buſy 
in drawing up his treops, gave orders to bid them 
wait, and to tell them, that he was not yet at leiſure to 
hear them. He aſſumed purpoſely an air of haughtineſs 
and grandeur, to denote his intrepidity, and at the ſame 
time to ſhew the fine appearance and good condition 
of his phalanx. When he advanced with the moſt 
of his officers, expreſsly choſen for the — . 
and had heard what the heralds had to propoſe; he 
made anſwer, that they muſt begin with giving bade, 
becauſe the army being in want of proviſions, had no 
time to loſe. The heralds having carried back this 
anſwer ta their maſter, returned immediately; ; which 
ſhewed, that the king, or whoever ſpoke in his name, 
was not very diſtant. They ſaid, they had orders to 
conduct them to villages, where they would find pro- 
viſions in abundance, and conducted mo thither ac- 
cordingly, > 
Vo I. IV. p T be 
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Tbe army ſtaid there three days, during which, 

DO arrived from the king, with the queen's 
brother and three other Perſian grandees, attended b 
a,great, number of officers and. demeſtics, After hay- 
ing faluted the generals, who advanced to receive him, 
he told them by his interpreter, that being a neighbour 
of Greece, and ſeeing them engaged in dangers, out 
of which it would be difficult to extricate themſelves, 
he bad. uſed his good offices with the king, to obtain 
permiſſion to re- conduct them inte their own country 
being convinced, , that neither, themſelves, nor their 
Cities, would ever be unmindful of that favour : That 
the king, without having declared himſelf poſitively 
upon that head, had commanded. him to come to 
them, to know for what cauſe they had taken arms 


againſt him; and he adviſed them to make the king 
ſuch an anſwer, as might not give any offence, and 


might enable him to do them ſervice. We call the 
« gods to witneſs,” replied Clearchus, that we did 
<< not liſt ourſelves. to make war with the king, or to 
« march againſt him. Cyrus, concealing his true 
«© motives under different pretexts, brought us almoſt 
60 hither without explaining himſelf, the better to ſur- 
prize you. And when we ſaw him ſurrounded with 
4 dangers, we thought it infamous to abandon, him, 
«6 after the fayours we had received from him, But as 
he is dead, we are. releaſed from, our engagement, 
& and neither deſire to conteſt the crown with Arta- 
£6 XErxes, nor to ravage his country; provided he does 
c nat. oppoſe our return, However if we are attacked, 

<< we ſhall endeavour, with the aſſiſtance of the gods, 
— to make a good defence; and ſhall not be ungrate- 
00 ful in regard to thoſe, who render us any ſervice,” 

Tiſſaphernes replied, that he would let. the king know 
what they ſaid, and return with his anſwer. But his 
not coming the next day gave the Greeks ſome anxi- 
ety: he however arrived on the third, and told them, 
that after much controverſy, he had at length obtained 


che king s grace for them: For, that it had been re. 
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preſented to the king, that he ought not to ſuffer peo- 
le to return with impunity into their country, who 
had been ſo inſolent to come thither to make war upon 
him. In fine,” ſaid he, you may now aſſure 
% yourſelves of not finding any obſtacle to your re- 
ee turn, and of being ſupplied with proviſions, or ſuf- 
« fered to buy them; and you may judge, that you are 


| © to paſs without committing any diſorders in your 


% march, and that you are to take only what is ne- 
« ceſſary; provided you are not furniſhed with it.“ 
Theſe conditions were ſworn to on both ſides. 'Tifla« 
phernes and the queen's brother gave their hands to 
the colonels and captains in token of amity, After 
which Tiſſaphernes withdrew, to diſpoſe his affairs; 
promiſing to return as ſoon as they would admit, in 
order to go back with them into his government. 


The Greeks waited for him above twenty days, 


continuing encamped near Ariæus, who received fre- 
quent viſits from his brothers, and other relations, as 
did the officers of his army from the Perſians of the 
different party; who aſſured them from the king of 
an entire oblivion of the paſt; ſo that the friendſnip of 
Arizus for the Greeks appeared to cool every day 
more and more. This change gave them cauſe of un- 
eaſineſo. Several of the officers went to Clearchus and 
the other generals, and ſaid to them, What do we 
here any longer? Are we not ſenſible, that the king 
deſires to ſee us all periſh, that others may be terri 
* fied by our example? Perhaps he keeps us waiting 
© here, till he re- aſſembles his diſperſed. troops, or 
ſends to ſeize the paſſes in our way; for he will 
never ſuffer: us to return into Greece, to divulge our 
% own- glory and his ſhame.” Clearchus made an- 
ſwer to this diſcourſe, that to depart without conſulting 
the king, was to break with him, and to declare war 
by violating the treaty; that they ſnould remain with- 
out a conductor in a country where no body would 
ſupply them with proviſions; that Ariæus would aban- 
don them; and that even their friends would become 
_ F 2 their 
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their enemies; that he did not know, but there might 
be other rivers to paſs, and that, though the Euphrates 
were the only one, they could not get over it, were 
the paſſage ever ſo little diſputed. That if it were ne. 
ceſſary to come to a battle, they ſhould find themſelye, 
without cavalry againſt an enemy, that had a very nu- 
merous and excellent body of horſe; ſo that if they 
gained the victory, they could make no great advan- 
tage of it, and if they were overcome, they were ut- 
terly and irretrievably loſt, * Beſides, why ſhould the 
„% king, who has ſo many other means to deſtroy us, 
„ engage his word only to violate it, and thereby ren- 
« der himſelf execrable in the ſight of gods and men?” 
Tiſſaphernes however arrived with his troops, in 
order to return into his government, and they ſet for- 
wards all together under the conduct of that ſatrap, who 
ſupplied them wi th proviſions. Ariæus with his troops 
encamped with the Barbarians, and the Greeks ſepa- 
rately at ſome diſtance, which kept up a continual 
diſtruſt amongſt them. Beſides which, there hap- 
pened frequent quarrels for wood or forage, that aug- 
mented their ayerſion for each other, After three days 
march, they arrived at the wall of Media, which is 
an hundred foot high, twenty broad, and twenty 
leagues “ in extent, all built of bricks, cemented with 
bitumen, like the walls of Babylon, from which it 
was not very diſtant at one of its extremities. When 
they had paſſed it, they marched eight leagues in 
two days, and came to the river Tygris, after hav- 
ing croſt two of its canals, cut expreſsly for watering 
the country. They then paſſed the + Tygris upon a 
bridge of twenty-ſeven boats near Sitacum, a very 
great and populous city. . After four days march they 
arrived at another city very powerful alſo, called Opis. 
2 tra ſangas. " explai ich require 
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They found there a baſtard brother of Artaxerxes with 
2a very conſiderable body of troops, which he was 
bringing from Suſa and- Ecbatana to his aid. He ad- 
mired the fine order of the Greeks. From thence, 
having paſſed the deſerts of Media, they came after a 
march of ſix days, to a place called the lands of Pary- 


ſatis; the revenues of which appertained to that 
| princeſs. 


Tiſſaphernes, to inſult the memory of her 
ſon Cyrus ſo dearly beloved by her, gave the villages 
to be plundered by the Greeks. Continuing their 
march through the deſert on the ſide of the 'T'ygris, 
which they had on their left, they arrived at Cænæ, 
a very great and rich city, and from thence at the 
river Zabates. | VV 
The occaſions of diſtruſt increaſed every day be- 
tween the Greeks and Barbarians. Clearchus thought 


it incumbent on him to come to an explanation once 


for all with Tiſſaphernes. He began with obſerving 
upon the ſacred and inviolable nature of the treaties 
ſubſiſting between them. Can a man,” faid he, 
« conſcious of the guilt of perjury, be capable of liv- 
« ing at eaſe? How would he ſhun the wrath of the 
« gods, the witneſſes of treaties, and eſcape their ven- 
« geance whoſe power is univerſal ?” He added af- 
terwards many things to prove, that the Greeks were 
obliged by their own intereſt to continue faithful to 
him, and that, by renouncing his alliance, they mult 
firſt inevitably renounce not only all religion, but, rea- 
ſon and common ſenſe. Tifſaphernes ſeemed to reliſh 
this diſcourſe, and ſpoke to him with all the appear- 
ance of the moſt perfect ſincerity ; inſinuating at the 
ſame time, that ſome perſons had done him bad offices 


with him. If you will bring your officers hither, ſaid he, 


I will ſhew you thoſe, who have wronged you in their 
He kept him to ſupper, and profeſſed 


more friendſhip for him than ever. 1155 
The next day Clearchus pfopoſed in the aſſembly, 

to go with the ſeveral commanders of the troops to 

Tiſſaphernes. He ſuſpected Menon in particular, 


whom 
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whom he knew to have had a ſecret conference with 
the ſatrap in the preſence of Ariæus; beſides which, 
they had already differed ſeveral times with each other, 
Some objected, that it was not proper that all the ge. 
nerals ſhould go to Tiſſaphernes, and that it did not 
confift with prudence to rely implicitly upon the pro- 
ſeſſions of a Barbarian, But Clearchus continued to 
inſiſt upon what he had moved, till it was agreed, that 
the four other commanders, with twenty captains, 
and about two hundred ſoldiers, under the pretext of 
buy ing proviſions in the Perſian camp, where there 
was a market, ſhould be ſent along with him. When 
they came to the tent of Tiſſaphernes, the five com- 
manders, Clearchus, Menon, Proxenes, Apias, and 
Socrates, were ſuffered to enter, but the captains re- 
mained without at the door. Immediately, on a cer- 
tain ſignal before agreed on, thoſe within were ſeized, 
and the others put to the ſword, Some Perfian horſe 
afterwards ſcoured the country, and killed all the 
Greeks they met, whether freemen or flayes. Clear- 
chus, with the other generals, was ſent to the king, 
who ordered their heads to be ſtruck off. Xenophou 


deſcribes with ſufficient extent the characters of thoſe 


officers, _. 

Clearchus was valiant, bold, intrepid, and of a 
capacity for forming great enterprizes. His courage 
was not raſh, but directed by prudence, and he re- 
tained all the coolneſs of his temper and preſence of 
mind in the midſt of the greateſt dangers. He loved 
tha troops, and let them want for nothing. He knew 
how to make them obey him ; but out of fear, His 
mien was awful and ſevere ; his language rough, his 
puniſhments inſtant and rigorous : He gave way ſome- 


times to paſſion, but preſently came to himſelf, and 


always chaſtiſed with juſtice. His great maxim was, 
that nothing could be done in an army without a ſe- 
vere diſcipline; and from him came the ſaying, that a 
ſoldier ought to fear his general more than the —_ 
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The troops * eſteemed his valour, and did juſtice t 
his merit; but they were afraid of his humour, and 
did not love to ſerve under him. In a word, ſays 
Xenophon, the ſoldiers feared him as ſcholars do a ſe- 
vere pædagogue. We may ſay of him with Tacitus, 
that by an exceſs of feyerity he made, what bad other- 
wife been well done by him, unamiable: (a) Cupiltihe 
ſeveritatis in his etiam, que rite faceret, acerbus. 
Proxenes was of Bceotia, From his infancy he 
aſpired at great things, and was induſtrious to make 
himſelf capable of them, He ſpared no means for the 
attainment of inſtruction, and was the diſciple of Gor- 
pias the Leontine, a celebrated rhetorician, who fold 
his lectures at a very high price. When he found 
himſelf capable of commanding, and of doing good to 
his friends, as well as of being ferved by them, he en- 


| tered into Cyrus's ſervice with the view of advancing 


himſelf. He did not want ambition, but would take 
no other path to glory than that of virtue. He had 
been a perfect captain, had he had to do with nont but 
brave and diſciplined men, and it had 'been only ne- 
ceſſary to be beloved. He was more apprehenfive of 
being in his ſoldiers diſpleaſure, than his ſoldiers in his. 
He thought it fufficient for a commander to praiſe 
d actions, without puniſhing bad ones; for which 
reaſon he was beloved by the worthy ; but thoſe of a 
different character abuſed his facility. He died at thirty 
years of age. | 
7 Could the two great perſons, we have here drawn 
after Xenophon, have been moulded into one, ſome- 
thing perfect might have been made of them; retrench- 
ing their ſeveral deſects, and retaining only their vir- 
tues: But it rarely happens, that the ſame man, || as 


(a) Tacit. Annal. c. 75. 

* Manebat admiratio viri et fa- 
ma; ſed oderant. Tacit. Hor. 
I. 2. c. 68. 

I Egregium principatiis tempe- 


Tacit. Hiſtor. I. 2. e.. 5. 
Pro variis tem poribus ac nego- 
tiis ſeverus et comis nec illi, quod 
eſt rariſſimum, aut facilitas autho- 
ritatem, aut ſeveritas amorem, de- 
minuĩt. Tacit. in Agric. c. . 


vitiis, fole virtutes miſcerentur. 
Tacitus 
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Tacitus ſays of Agricola, behaves, according to the 
exigency of times and circumſtances, ſometimes with 
.gentleneſs, and ſometimes with ſeverity, without leſ- 
- fening his authority by the former, or the people's af. 

ſection by the latter. | Tb 
_.. Menon was a Theſſalian, avaritious and ambitious, 
but ambitious only from the motive of avarice, purſu- 
ing honour and eſtimation for the mere lucre of money, 
He courted the friendſhip of the great, and of perſons 
in authority, that he might have it in his power to 
commit injuſtice aud oppreſſion with impunity. To 
obtain his ends, all means with him were virtue; falſe- 
hood, fraud, perjury; whilſt ſincerity, and integrity 
of heart ſtood in his ſcheme for weakneſs and ſtupi- 


dity. He loved nobody; and if he profeſſed friend- 


ſnip, it was only to deceive, - As others made their 
glory conſiſt in religion, probity, and honour, he va- 
lued himſelf upon injuſtice, deceit and treachery, He 
gained the fayour of the great by falſe reports, whiſper- 
ing, and calumny; and that of the ſoldiery by licence 
and impunity. In fine, he endeayoured to render him- 
ſelf terrible by the miſchief it was in his power to do, 
and imagined he fayoured thoſe to whom he did none. 

It was in my thoughts to have retrenched theſe cha- 
racters, which interrupt the thread of the hiſtory, But 
as they are a lively image of the manners of men, which 
in all times are the ſame, I thought retaining them 
would neither be uſeleſs nor diſagreeable to the reader, 


SECT, V. Retreatof the ten thouſand Greeks from the 
province f Babylon to Trebiſond, | 

(5) 5 5 H E generals of the Greeks having been ſeized, 
* and the officers who attended them maſſacred, 
the troops were in the higheſt conſternation. I' hey 
were hve or fix hundred leagues from Greece, ſur- 
rounded with great rivers and enemy- nations, without 
any ſupplies of proviſions. In this ſtate of general de- 


jection, they could not think of taking either nouriſh- 
(5) Xenoph. in exped, Cyr, I. 3 & 4. 
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ment or repoſe. In the middle of the night, Xeno- 
phon, a young Athenian, but of prudence and capa- 
city ſuperior to his years, went to ſome of the officers, 
and repreſented to them, that they had no time to loſe; 
that it was of the laſt importance to prevent the bad 
deſigns of the enemy ; that, however ſmall their num- 
ber, they would render themſelves formidable, if they, 
behaved with boldneſs and refolution ; that valour and 
not multitude determines the ſucceſs of arms; and that 
it was neceſſary above all things to nominate generals 
immediately ; becauſe an army without commanders 
is like a body without a ſoul, A council was imme- 
diately held, at which an hundred officers were preſent, 
and Xenophon, being deſired to ſpeak, deduced the 
reaſons at large, he had at firſt but lightly touched up- 
on; and by his advice commanders were appointed. 
They were Timaſion for Clearchus, Xanthicles for 


Socrates, Cleanor for Agias, Phileſius for Menon, and 


Xenophon for Proxenes. | ; 
Before the break of day, they aſſembled the army. 
The generals made ſpeeches to animate the troops, and 
Xenophon amongſt the reſt. Fellow ſoldiers,” faid 
he, the loſs of ſo many brave men by vile treachery, 
% and the being abandoned by our friends, is very de- 
* plorable : But we muſt not fink under our misſor- 
ee tunes, and, if we cannot conquer, let us chuſe ra- 
te ther to periſh gloriouſly, than to fall into the hands 
* of Barbarians, who would. inflict upon us the greateſt 
“ miſeries, Let us call to mind the glorious battles of 
“ Platza, Thermopy læ, Salamin, and the many others 
« wherein our anceſtors, though with a ſmall num- 
«© ber, have fought and defeated the innumerable ar- 
« mies of the Perſians, and thereby rendered the name 
e alone of Greek for ever formidable, It is to their 
& invincible valour we owe the honour we poſſeſs, of 
* acknowledging no maſters upon earth but the gods, 
6“ nor any happineſs but what conſiſts with liberty, 
„ Thoſe gods, the avengers of perjury, and witneſſes 
« of the enemy's treaſon, will be favourable to us; 


FX and 
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and as they are attacked in the violation of treaties 
% and take pleaſure in humbling the proud, and ex- 
5e alting the low, they will alſo follow us to battle, 
& and combat for us. For the reſt, fellow-ſoldiers, as 
ec vye have no refuge but in victory, which muſt be our 
c hope, and will make us ample amends for whatever 
« it coſts to attain it; I ſhould believe, if it were your 
& opinion, that, for the making a more ready and leſs 
& difficult retreat, it would be very proper to rid our- 
6e ſelves of all the uſeleſs baggage, and to keep only 
« What is abſolutely neceſſary in our march.” All the 
ſoldiers that moment lifted up their hands to fignif 

their approbation and conſent to all that had been aid 
and without loſs of time ſet fire to their tents and car- 
riages; ſuch of them as had too much equipage giving 
it others who had too little, and deſtroy ing the reſt. 

It was reſolved to march the army without tumult 
or violence, if their return was not oppoſed; but 
otherwiſe to open themſelves a paſſage ſword in hand 
through the enemy. They began their march in the 
form of a great hollow ſquare with the baggage in the 
centre, Chiriſophus the Lacedæmonian had the van- 
guard ; two of the oldeſt captains the right and left; 
and Timaſion with Xenophon were poſted in the rear, 
as the youngeſt officers, The firſt day was rude ; be- 
| cauſe, having neither horſe nor ſlingers, they were 
extremely harraſſed by a detachment ſent againſt them: 
But they provided againſt that inconvenience by fol- 
lowing Xenophon's advice, They choſe two hundred 
men out of the Rhodians in the army, whom they 
armed with ſlings, and augmented their pay for their 
encouragement, They could throw as far again as 
the Perſians, becauſe they diſcharged balls of lead, and 
the others made uſe of large flints, They mounted 
alſo a ſquadron of fifty men upon the horſes intended 
for the baggage, and ſupplied their places with other 
beaſts of burden. By the means of this ſupply a ſe- 
cond detachment of the enemy were very ſeverely 
bandled, py OO | 


After 
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After ſome days march, T iſſaphernes appeared with 
all his forces. He contented himſelf with harraſſing 
the Greeks, who moved on continually, The latter 
obſerving the difficulty of retreating in an hollow 
ſquare in the face of the enemy, from the unevennefs 
of ground, hedges, and other obſtacles, which might 
oblige them to break it, changed their order of battle, 
and marched in two columns, with the little baggage 
they had in the ſpace between them. They formed a 
body of reſerve of ſix hundred choſen men, whom 
they divided into fix companies, and ſub-divided by 
fifties and tens, to facilitate their motions according to 
occaſion. When the columns came cloſe to each other, 
they either remained in the rear, or filed off upon. the 
flanks on both ſides, to avoid diſorder; and when they 
opened, they fell into the void ſpace in the rear be- 
tween the two columns. Upon any occaſion of at- 
tack they immediately ran where it was neceſſary, 


The Greeks ſtood ſeveral charges, but they were nei- 


ther conſiderable, nor attended with much loſs, 

They arrived at the river Tygris. As its depth 
would not admit them to repaſs it without boats, they 
were obliged to croſs the Carducian mountains, be- 
cauſe there was no other way, and the priſoners re- 


ported, that from thence they would enter ing are 


Where they might paſs the Tygris at its ſource, an 

afterwards the 3 not very diſtant from it. To 
gain thoſe defiles before the enemy could ſeize them, it 
was thought proper to ſet frevdeds in the night, in or- 
der to arrive at the foot of the mountains by the break 


of day; which was done accordingly. Chiriſophus 


continued at the head of the advanced guard, with the 


troops armed with miſſive weapons, beſides his ordi- 


nary corps; and Xenophon in the rear, with only the 


heavy-armed ſoldiers, becauſe at that time there was 
The inhabitants of the. 


nothing to fear on that ſide, 


country had taken poſſeſſion of ſeveral of the heights, 
from whence it was neceſſary to drive them, which 
could not be done without great danger and difficulty. 
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The officers, having held a council of war, were 
of opinion, that it was proper to leave behind them 
all the beaſts of burden not abſolutely neceſſary, with 
all the ſlaves lately taken; becauſe both the one and 
the other would retard their march too much in the 
great defiles they had to paſs; beſides which, it re- 
quired a greater quantity of proviſions to ſupport them, 
and thoſe who had the care of the beaſts were uſeleſs 
in fight. That regulation was executed without de- 
lay, and they continued their march, ſometimes fight- 
ing, and ſometimes halting. The paſſing of the moun- 


| tains, which took up ſeven days, fatigued the troops 


exceedingly, and occaſioned ſome loſs ; but at length 
they arrived at villages, where they found proviſions 
in abundance, and reſted ſome days, to recover the ſe- 
vere fatigues the army had ſuffered ;, in compariſon 


with which all they had undergone in Perſia was trivial, 


They found themſelves ſoon after expoſed to new 
danger. Almoſt at the foot of the mountains they 
came to a river, two hundred foot in breadth, called 


Centrites, which ſtopped their march. They had to 


defend themſelves againſt the enemy, who purſued them 
in the rear, and the Armenians, the ſoldiers of the 
country, who defended the oppoſite ſide of the river, 
They attempted in vain to paſs it in a place where 
the water came up to their arm-pits, and were carried 


away by the rapidity of the current, againſt which the 


weight of their arms made them unable to reſiſt, By 
good fortune they diſcovered another place not ſo deep, 
where ſome ſoldiers had ſeen the people of the country 
paſs. It required abundance of addreſs, diligence, and 
valour, to keep off the enemy on both ſides ot them. 
The army however paſſed the river at length witliout 
much loſs. | 9 
They marched afterwards with leſs interruption; 
paſſed the ſources of the Tygris, and arrived at the 


little "river Teleboa, which is very beautiful, and has 


many villages on its banks. Here began the weſtern 
Armenia; which was governed by 2 iribaſus, a fatrap 
much 


the en 


ſevere 
diers. 
found 
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much beloved by the king, and had the honour to help 
him to * mount on horſeback when at the court: He 
offered to let the army paſs, and to ſuffer the ſoldiers 
to take all they wanted, upon condition, that they 
ſhould commit no ravages in their march; which pro- 
poſal was accepted and ratified on each ſide. Tiribaſus 
kept always a flying camp at a ſmall diſtance from the 
army, There fell a great quantity of ſnow, which 
gave the troops ſome inconvenience ; and. they learnt 
from a priſoner, that Tiribaſus had a deſign to attack 
the Greeks at a paſs of the mountains, in. a defile, 
through which they muſt neceſſarily march. They 
prevented him by ſeizing that poſt, after having put 
the enemy to flight. After fome days march through 
deſerts, they paſſed the Euphrates near its ſource, not 
having the water above their middles. 

They ſuffered exceedingly afterwards from a north 
wind, which blew in their faces, and prevented reſpi- 
ration; ſo that it was thought neceſſary to ſacrifice to 
the wind, upon which it ſeemed to abate. They 
marched on in ſnow five or ſix foot deep, which killed 
ſeveral ſervants and beaſts of burden, beſides thirty ſol- 
diers. They made fires during the night, for they 
found plenty of wood. All the next day, they con- 
tinued their march through the ſnow, when, many, of 


| them from the exceſs of hunger, followed with lan- 


gour or fainting, continued lying upon the ground 
thro' weakneſs and want of ſpirits. When ſomething 
had been given them to eat, they found themſelves re- 
lieved, and continued their march, 


The enemy {till purſued them, of whom many, 


overtaken by the night, remained on the way without 
fire or proviſions, ſo that ſeveral died of their hardſhips, 
and the enemy who followed them took ſome baggage. 
Some ſoldiers were alſo left behind, that had loſt their 
light, and others their toes by the ſnow. Againſt the 


De French tranſlator of Xeno= without conſidering, rbat the an- 


bon ſays, he held the king's ſtir- tients uſed none. 
op when he got on horſeback, 
firſt 
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firſt evil it was good to wear ſomething black before 
the eyes; and againſt the other, to keep the legs al. 
ways in motion, and to bare the feet at night. Ar. 
nving in a more commodious place, they diſperſed 
themſelves into the neighbouring villages, to recover 
and repoſe after their fatigues. The houſes were built 
under-ground, with an opening at top, like a well, 
through which the deſcent was by a ladder; but there 
was another entrance for cattle, They found there, 
ſheep, cows, goats, poultry; with wheat, barley, 
and pulſe; and for drink, there was beer, which was 
very ſtrong, when not mingled with water, but was 
agreeable to thoſe who were uſed to it. They drank 
this with a reed out of the veſſels that held the beer, 
upon which they ſaw the barley ſwim. The maſter of 
the houſe, where Xenophon lay, received him very 
kindly, and even ſhewed him where he had concealed 
fome wine ; beſides which he made him a preſent of 
ſeveral horſes. He taught him alſo to faſten a kind of 
hurdles to their feet, and to do the ſame to the other 
beafts of burden, to prevent their ſinking in the ſnow; 
without which they would have been up to the girth 
in it at every ſtep. The army, after having reſted ſe- 
ven days in theſe villages, reſumed their rout. 
After a march of ſeven days they arrived at the river 
Araxes, called alſo the Phaſus, which is about an hun- 
dred feet in breadth. Two days after they diſcovered 
the Phaſians, the Chalybes, and the Taochians, who 
kept the paſs of the mountains, to prevent their de- 
ſcending into the plain. They ſaw it was impoſſible 
to avoid coming to a battle with them, and reſolved 
to give it the ſame day. Xenophon, who had ob- 
ſerved, that the enemy defended only the ordinary 
paſſage, and that the mountain was three leagues in 
extent, propoſed the ſending of a detachment to take 
poſſeſſion of the heights, that commanded the enemy; 
which would not be difficult, as they might prevent 
all ſuſpicion of their deſign by a march in the night, 
and by making a falſe attack by the main road, - 
N amuſe 


ſupport it. 
| fa! the ſea ! was heard diſtinctly, and the alarm 


das and the army formed according to it. 
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amuſe the Barbarians. This was 1 executed, 
the enemy put to flight, and the paſs cleared. | 
They croſſed the country of the Chalybes, who are 
the moſt valiant of all the Barbarians in thoſe parts. 
When they killed an enemy, they cut off his head, 
and carried it about in triumph, ſinging and dancing, 
They kept themſelves cloſe ſhut up in their cities, and 
when the army marched, fell ſuddenly upon the rear, 
after having carried every thing of value in the coun- 
try into places of ſafety. After twelve or fifteen days 
march, they arrived at a very high mountain, called. 
Tecqua, from whence they deſcried the ſea, The firſt 
who perceived it, raiſed great ſhouts of joy for a con- 
fiderable time; which made Xenophon imagine, that 
the vanguard was attacked, and go with all haſte to 
As he .approached nearer, the cry of the 


changed into joy and gaiety ; and when they came to 


the top, nothing was heard but a confuſed noiſe of the 


whole army, crying out together, the ſea ! the ſea ! 
whilſt they could not refrain from tears, nor from em- 
bracing their generals and officers. And then, with- 
out waiting for orders, they heaped up a pile of ſtones, 
and erected a trophy with broken bucklers and other 
arms. | F | 

From thence they advanced to the mountains of 
Cholchis, one of which was higher than the reſt, and 
of that the people of the country had poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves. The Greeks drew up in 45. at the bottom of 
it to aſcend, for the acceſs was not impracticable. Xe- 
nophon did not judge it proper to march in line of bat- 
tle, but by files; becauſe the ſoldiers could not keep 
their ranks from the inequality of the ground, that in 
ſome places was eaſy, and in others difficult, to climb, 
which might diſcourage them. That advice was ap- 
The 


eavy- armed troops amounted to fourſcore files, each 


conſiſting of about an hundred men, with eighteen 


hundred light-armed ſoldiers, divided in three bodies, 
one 
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monians, 


one of which was poſted on the right, another on the mania! 
leſt, and a third in the center. After having encou- nabaſi 
raged his troops by repreſenting to them, that this was 5 
the laſt obſtacle they had to ſurmount, and implored A. 
the aſſiſtance of the gods, the army began to aſcend herated 1 
the hill, The enemy were not able to ſupport their Greece. 
charge, and diſperſed. They paſſed the mountain, and for t 
and encamped in villages, where they found proviſions iþ bius, th 
in abundance. | | obtain ſ 
A very ſtrange accident happened there to the army, hon re 
which put them into great conſternation, For the and the 
ſoldiers, finding abundance of bee-hives in that place, camp, | 
and eating the honey, they were taken with violent per to 
vomiting and fluxes, attended with raving fits; ſo that were C3 
thoſe, who were leaſt ill, ſeemed like drunken men, neighbc 
and the reſt, either furiouſly mad, or dying. The As ( 
earth was ſtrewed with their bodies as after a defeat; pected, 
however none of them died, and the diſtemper ceaſed ſolved t 
the next day about the ſame hour it had taken them, ſufficie 
The third or fourth day the ſoldiers got up and th 
condition people are after taken a violent medicine. procure 
Two days after, the army arrived near Trebiſond, and fic 
a Greek colony of Sinopians, ſituate upon the Euxine army 
or Black ſea, in the provinee of Colchis. Here they raſus, 
lay encamped for thirty days, and acquitted themſelves who v 
of the vows they had made to Jupiter, Hercules, and dred n 
the other deities, to obtain an happy return into their died i1 
own country, They alſo celebrated the games of the In 
horſe and foot races, wreſtling, boxing, the pancra- parts, 
tium ; the whole attended with the greateſt joy and tants « 
ſolemnity. were } 
| | | : a to re! 
SECT. VI. The Greeks, after having undergone exceſſive and 1 
Fiatigues, and ſurmounted many dangers, arrive upon the made 
ſea-craft rppoſite to Byzantium. They paſs the ſtrait, 0) 
and engage in the ſervice of Seuthes prince of Thrace. RS 
Aenophon afterwards re-paſſes the ſea, advances. to 088 
Pergamus, and jeins Thimbt oi general of the Lacedæ- Luculk 


| obtain ſhips of him. 


pected, and proviſions began to be wanting 
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 monians, who marches againſt Topps and Phar- 
nabaſus. 

(e) * T E R having offered faerifiers to the ſeveral 

divinities, and celebrated-the games, they deli- 
berated upon the proper meaſures for their return into 

Greece. They concluded upon going thither by ſea, 


and for that purpoſe Chiriſophus offered to go to Anaxi- 


bius, the admiral of Sparta, who was his friend, to 
He ſet out directly, and Xeno- 
phon regulated the order it was neceſſary to obſerve, 
and the precautions to be taken for the ſecurity of the 
camp, proviſions, and forage. He believed it alſo pro- 
per to make ſure of ſome veſſels, beſides thoſe itt 
were expected, and made ſome Mee againſt the 
neighbouring people. 

As Chiriſophus did not retufn ſo ſoon” as was ex- 
„it was re- 
ſolved to proceed by land; becauſe there was not a 
ſufficient number of ſhips to tranſport the whole army, 
and thoſe, which the precaution of Xenophon had 
procured, were allotted to carry the women, the old 
and fick men, with all the unneceſſary baggage. The 
army. continued its march, and lay ten days at * Ce- 
raſus, where there was a general review of the troops, 
who were found to amount to eight thouſand ſix hun- 
dred men, out of about ten thouſand ; the reſt having 
ny in the retreat, of their wounds, fatigues, or diſeaſes. 

In the ſmall time the Greeks continued in theſe 
parts, ſeveral diviſions aroſe, as well with the inhabt- 
tants of the country, as with ſome of the officers, who 
were jealous of Xenophon's authority, and endeavoured 
to render him odious to the army. But his wiſdom 


and moderation put a ſtop to thoſe diſorders ; having 


made the ſoldiers n that en ſafety Ae 


(c) Xenoph. I. 3. ä 
* The city of Cera ſus became fa- which from 1 Bawe been dif- 
moms — m the cherry. trees, which perſed all over * AY vor id. 
Ls 1 


firſt brought into Italy, and i 
upon 
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| preſerving union and a good underſtanding a. 
mongſt themſelves, and obedience to their generals, 
From Ceraſus they went to Cotyora, which is not 
very remote from it. They there deliberated again 
upon the proper meaſures for their return. The inha. 
bitants of the country repreſented the almoft inſuperz, 
ble difficulties of going by land, from - the defiles and 
rivers they had to pals, and offered to ſupply the Greeks 
with ſhips. This ſeemed the beſt expedient, and the 
army embarked accordingly. They arrived the next 
day at Sinope, a city of Paphlagonia, and a colony of 
the Mileſians. Chiriſophus repaired thither with gal- 


to receive ſome., He aſſured them that the army ſhould 
be paid, as ſoon as they were out of the Euxine ſea; 
and that their retreat was univerſally celebrated, and 
the ſubject of the diſcourſe and admiration of all Greece, 
The ſoldiers, finding themſelves near enough to 
Greece, deſired to make ſome booty before they arrived 
there, and with that view refolved to nominate a ge- 
neral with full authority, whereas till then, all affairs 
were determined in the council of war by the plurality 
of voĩces. They caft their eyes upon Xenophon, and: 
cauſed him to be deſired to accept that office. He was 
not inſenſible of the honour of commanding in chief; 
but he foreſaw the conſequences, and deſired time to 
conſider. After having expreſſed the higheſt ſenſe of 
gratitude for an offer ſo much to his honour, he repre- 
ſented, that to avoid jealouſy and diviſion, the ſucceſs 
of affairs, and the intereſt of the army, ſeemed to re- 
quire, that they ſhould chuſe a Lacedæmonian for their 
general ; the Spartan ſtate at that time actually ruling 
Greece, and in conſideration of that choice, would be 
diſpoſed ts ſupport them, This reaſon was not re- 
liſhed, and they objected to it, that they were far from 
intending a ſervile dependance upon Sparta, or to ſub- 
mit to regulate their enterprizes by the pleaſure or diſ- 
like of that ſtate; and preſſed him again to accept the 
command. He was then obliged to explain himſelf 


| ſincerely, 


leys, but without money, though the troops expected 


dians, 
amou 
foot, 
Chir 


| and who beſides are commonly little affected with the 
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fi y, and without evaſion ; and declared, that hay- 
ing conſulted the gods by ſacrifice, upon the offer they 
made him, they had manifeſted their will by evident 
ſigns, from whence it appeared that they did not ap- 
ove their choice, It was ſurprizing to ſee the im- 
on, which the ſole mention of the gods made up- 

on the ſoldiers, otherwiſe very warm and tenacious; 


motives of religion. Their great ardor abated imme- 
diately, and without making any reply, they proceeded 
to elect Chiriſophus, though a Lacedæmonian, for their 
His authority was of no long continuance, Diſcord, 


as Xenophon had foreſeen, aroſe amongſt the troops, 


who were angry that their general prevented their 


plundering the Grecian cities, by which they paſſed. 
This difturbance was principally excited by the Pelo- 


ponnefians, who compoſed one half of the army, and 
could not ſee Xenophon an Athenian in authority with- 


out pain. Different meaſures were propoſed 3 but no- 
thing being concluded, the troops divided themſelves 


into three bodies, of which the Achaians and Arca- 
dians, that is, the Peloponneſians, were the principal, 
amounting to four thouſand five hundred heavy- armed 
foot, with Lycon and Callimachus for their generals. 
Chiriſophus commanded another party of about four- 
teen hundred men, beſides ſeven hundred light- armed 
infantry, Nenophon had the third, almoſt the ſame 


in number, of which three hundred were light-armed 
ſoldiers, with about forty horſe, which were all the ca- 


valry of the army. The firſt having obtained ſhips 
from the people of * Heraclea, to whom they had ſent 
to demand them, ſet out before the reſt to make ſome 
booty, and made a deſcent in the port of Calpe. Chi- 
riſophus, who was ſick, marched by land; but with- 
out quitting the coaſt, Xenophon landed at Heraclea, 


and entered into the heart of the country. 


New diviſions aroſe. The imprudence of the troops 
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and their leaders had involved them in ill meaſure, 
not without loſs, from whence the addreſs of Xeno. 
phon extricated them more than once. Being all re. 
united again, after various ſucceſs, they arrived by land 
at Chryſopolis in Caledonia facing Byzantium, whither 
they repaired ſome days aſter, having paſſed the ſmall 
arm of the fea which ſeparates the twe continents, 
They were upon the point of plundering that rich and 
powerful city, to revenge a fraud and injury which 
had been done them, and from the hope of enriching 
_ themſelves once for all, when Xenophon made all poſſi- 
ble haſte thither. He admitted the juſtneſs of their re- 
venge, but he made them ſenſible of the fatal conſe. 
quences which would attend it. After your plunder- 
ing this city, and deſtroying the Lacedæmonians 
c eſtabliſhed in it, you will be deemed the mortal ene- 
„ mies of their republic, and of all their allies. Athens 
my country, that had four hundred galleys at ſea 
and in the arſenals, when it took up arms againſt 
© them, great ſums of money in its treaſury, a re- 
« venue of a thouſand talents, and was in poſſeſſion of 
all the iſles of Greece, and of many cities in Europe 
and Aſia, of which this was one, has nevertheleſs 
been reduced to yield to their power, and ſubmit to 
& their ſway. And do you hope, who are but an 
handful of men, without generals, proviſions, allies, 
or any reſource either from Tiſſaphernes, who has 
betrayed you, or the king of Perſia, whom you 
have attempted to dethrone ; can you hope, I ſay, 
« in ſuch a condition to make head againſt the Lace- 
© dæmonians? Let us demand ſatisfaction from the 
« Byzantines, and not avenge their fault by a much 
“ greater of our own, which muſt draw upon us inc- 
de vitable ruin.” He was believed, and the affair ac- 
commodated. | #4 
(4) From thence he led them to Salmydeſſa, to ſerve 
Seuthes prince of Thrace, who had before ſollicited 
him by his envoys to bring troops to his aid, in order 
(d) Xenoph, 1. 7. 7 0 1 
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to his re-eſtabliſhment in his father's dominions, of 
which his' enemies had deprived him, He had made 
Xenophon great promiſes for himſelf and his troops; 
but when they had done him the ſervice he wanted, 
he was ſo far from keeping his word, that he did not 


give them the pay agreed upon. Xenophon reproached 


him exceedingly with this breach of faith; imputing 


| his perfidy to his miniſter Heraclides, who thought to 


make his court to his maſter, by ſaving him a ſum of 
money at the expence of juſtice, faith, and honeſty; 

lities which ought to be dearer than all others to a 
rince, as they contribute the moſt to his reputation, 


as well as to the ſucceſs of affairs, and the ſecurity of a 


ſtate, But that treacherous miniſter, who looked up- 
on honour, probity, and juſtice, as mere chimzra's, 
and that there was nothing real but the poſſeſſion of 


much money, had no thoughts, in conſequence, but of 


enriching himſelf by any means whatſoever, and rob- 
bed his maſter firſt with impunity, and all his ſubjects 
dong with him. However,” continued Xenophon, 
« every wiſe man, eſpecially in authority and com- 
mand, ought to regard juſtice, probity, and the 
“faith of engagements, as the moſt precious treaſure 
“ he can poſſeſs; and as an aſſured reſource, and an 
« infallible ſupport in all the events that can happen.“ 
Heraclides was the more in the wrong for acting in this 
manner with regard to the troops, as he was a native 


of Greece, and not a Thracian; but avarice had ex- 


1 — all ſenſe of honour in him. 

Whilſt the diſpute between Seuthes and Xenophon 
was warmeſt, Charminus and Polynices arrived, as 
ambaſſadors from Lacedemon, and brought advice, 


that the republic had declared war againſt Tiſſaphernes 


and Pharnabaſus ; that Thimbron had already- em- 
barked with the troops, and promiſed a Daric a month 


to every ſoldier, two to each officer, and four to the. 
colonels, who ſhould engage in the ſervice. Xenopnon' 
accepted the offer, and having obtained from Seuthes, 


by the mediation of the ambaſſadors, part of the pay 
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due to him, he went by ſea to Lampſacus with the 
army, which amounted at that time to almoſt fix 
thouſand men. From thence he advanced to Perga- 
mus, a City in the province of Troas. Having met 
near Parthenia, where ended the expedition of the 
Greeks, a great nobleman returning into Perſia, he 
took him, his wife and children, with all his equipage, 
and by that means found. himſelf in a condition to be- 
ſtow great liberalities amongſt the ſoldiers, and to 
make them a ſatisfactory amends for all the loſſes they 
had ſuſtained. Thimbron at length arrived, who took 
upon him the command of the troops, and having 
joined them with his own, marched againſt Tiſſapher- 
nes and Pharnabaſus. 

(e) Such was the event of Cyrus's expedition, Xe- 
nophon reckons. from the firſt ſetting out of that 
prince's army from the city of Epheſus to their arrival 
where, the battle was fought, five hundred and thirty 
paraſangas or leagues, and fourſcore and thirteen days 
march; (/) and in their. return from the place of bat- 
tle to Cotyora, a city upon the coaſt of the Euxine or 
Black ſea, fix hundred and twenty paraſangas or 
leagues, and an hundred and twenty days march. And 
adding both together, he ſays, the way, going and 
coming, was eleven hundred and fifty * five paraſangas 
or leagues, (g) and two hundred and fifteen days march; 

and that the whole time the army took to perform that 
Journey, including the days of reſt, was fifteen months. 

It appears by this calculation, that the army of Cy- 
rus marched daily, one day with another, almoſt ſix 
paraſangas + or leagues in going, and only fi ve in their 

TY return, 


(e) Xenoph. de exped. Cyr. I. 2. p. 276. (CF) 1d: I. 3. p. 355+ 
C), Xenoph. I. 7. p. 427 | 
* ada, five, which are left 
cut in the text, to make the, total 
agree with the twwo parts. 

. The paraſanga is a meaſure 
of the ways peculiar to the Perſi- 
ans, and conſiſts of three ſtadia. 
The fladium is the ſame qwith the 


Greeks, and contains, according to 
the miſt received opinion, one bun- 
dred and tæventy- ve geometrical 
paces; taventy of which in conſe- 
quence are required ta the common 
French league, And this has been 
my rule hitherto, aecording to _—_ 
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1 the return. It was natural, that Cyrus, who deſired to 
t fix ſuprize his brother, ſhould uſe all poſſible diligence 
erga- for that purpoſe. N f 
This retreat of the ten thouſand. Greeks has always 
the gaſſed among the judges in the art of war, as I have 
„ he I dready obſerved, for a perfect model in its kind, and 
never had a parallel, Indeed no enterprize could be 
> be. @ formed with more valour and bravery, nor conducted 
d to @ with more prudence, nor executed with more ſucceſs. 
they Ten thouſand men, five or fix hundred leagues from 
ook their on country, who have loft their generals and 
ring I beſt officers, and find themſelves in the heart of the 
her- enemy's: vaſt empire, undertake, in the ſight of a vic- 
torious and numerous army, with the king at the head 
Xe. of them, to retire through the ſeat of his empire, and 
that in a manner from the gates of his palace, and to tra- 
ival verſe a vaſt extent of unknown countries, almoſt: all 
ty IN in arms againſt them, without being diſmayed by the 
lays proſpect of the innumerable obſtacles and dangers, to 
at- which they were eyery moment expoſed ; | paſſes of 
or mers, of mountains and defiles; open attacks; ſecret 
or ambuſcades from the people upon their rout; famine, 
nd almoſt inevitable in vaſt and deſert regions; and above 
ind all, the treachery they had to fear from the troops, 
vas NW who-ſcemed. to be employed in eſcorting them, but in 
h; rality had orders to deſtroy them. For Artaxerxes, 
dat who was ſenſible how much the return of thoſe Greeks; 
hs, into their country would cover him with diſgrace, and 
| decry the majeſty of the empire in the ſenſe of all na- 
1x tions, had left nothing undone to prevent it; and he 
ir deſired their deſtruction, ſays: Plutarch, more paſſion- 
n. the par a 1 zue and a is olutely impoſſible. 571 5s. 
1 7 . 2 1 re, 3 SA Ra A 2 
ee 


4 dmary days marches of Cyrus, with marked, and indeed it is not to be 
an army of more than an hundred doubted, that the ſtadium, and all 


2 thuuſand men, ⁊uould have been one the other meaſures of ways of the 
day with arother nine leagues, du- antients, bave differed widely ac- 
ring fo long a-time ; which accord> cording to times and Places, as they 


h ing to the judges in military affairs till do amongſt us. | 
he | ately, 
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ately, than to conquer Cyrus himſelf, or to preſerve 
the ſovereignty of his eſtates. Thoſe ten thouſand men 
however, notwithſtanding ſo many obſtacles, carried 
their point, and arrived, through a thouſand dangers, 
victorious and triumphant in their own country, 
(5) Anthony long after, when purſued by the Par. 
thians almoſt in the ſame country, finding himſelf in 
like danger, cried out in admiration of their invinci- 
ble valour, Oh the retreat of the ten thauſand ! 

And it was the good ſucceſs of this famous retreat, 
which filled the people of Greece with contempt for 
Artaxerxes, by demonſtrating to them, that gold, 
ſilver, luxury, voluptuouſneſs, and a numerous ſera- 
glio of women, were the ſole merit of the grand mo- 
narch; but that, as to the reſt, his opulence and all 
his boaſted power were only pride and vain oftenta- 
tion. It was this prejudice, more univerſal than ever 
in Greece after this celebrated expedition, that gave 
birth to thoſe bold enterprizes of the Greeks, of which 
we ſhall ſoon treat, that made Artaxerxes tremble up- 
on his throne, and brought the Perſian empire to the 
very brink of deſtruction, | 


SECT. VII. Conſequences of Cyrus's death in the court 
/ Artaxerxes. Crueliy and jealouſy of Paryſatis, Sta- 
tira poiſoned. _ | 

(i) 1 Return to what paſſed after the battle of Cunaxa 

I in the court of Artaxerxes. As he believed that 
he killed Cyrus with his own hand, and looked upon 
that action as the moſt glorious of his life, he deſired 
that all the world ſhould think the ſame; and it was 
wounding him in the moſt tender part, to diſpute that 
honour, or endeavour to divide it, with him. The 
Carian ſoldier, whom we mentioned before, not con- 
tented with the great preſents the king had made him 
upon a different pretext, perpetually declared to all that 


would hear him, that none but himſelf had killed Cy- 


0) Plut. in Anto. p. 937. O ppcgies, 
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rus, and that the king did him great injuſtice in de- 
oriving him of the glory due to him. The prince, 
upon being informed of that infolence, conceived a 
jealouſy equally baſe and cruel, and had the weakneſs 
to cauſe him to be delivered to Paryſatis, who had 
ſworn the deſtruction of all thoſe that had any ſhare 
in the death of her ſon. Animated by her barbarous 
revenge,, ſhe commanded the executioners to take that 
unfortunate wretch, and to make him ſuffer the moſt 
exquiſite tortures during ten days; then after they had 
torn out his eyes, to pour molten braſs into his ears, till 
he expired in that cruel miſery; which was accord- 
ingly executed. . „ 
Hithridates alſo, having boaſted in an entertain- 
ment where he had heated his brain with wine, that 
it was he gave Cyrus his mortal wound, paid very 
dear for that ſottiſh and imprudent vanity. He was 
condemned to ſuffer the puniſhment of the * troughs, 
one of the moſt cruel that was ever invented, and after 
having languiſhed in torment during ſeventeen days, 
died at laſt lowly in exquiſite miſery. | 
There only remained, for the final execution of her 
project, and fully to ſatiate her vengeance, the puniſh- 
ment of the king's eunuch Meſabates, who by his ma- 
ſters order had cut off the head and hand of Cyrus. 
But as there was nothing to take hold of in his con- 
duct, Paryſatis laid this ſnare for him. She was a wo- 
man of great addreſs, had abundance of wit, and ex- 
celled in playing at a certain game with dice. After 
the war, ſhe had been reconciled with the king, played 
often with him, was of all his parties, had an un- 
bounded complaiſance for him, and far from contra- 
dicting him in any thing, prevented his deſires, did 
not bluſh at indulging his paſſions, and even at ſupply- 
ing him with the means of gratifying them, But ſhe 
took eſpecial care never to loſe ſight of him, and to 
leaye Statira as little alone with him as ſhe could, de- 
tiring to gain an abſolute aſcendant over her ſon, 
#* Sce the deſcription of this torture in the third volume of this hifpory. * 
Vor. iv. F G F One 
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One day ſeeing the king entirely unemployed, and 
with no thoughts but of diverting himſelf, ſhe propoſed 
playing at dice with him for a thouſand Darics *, t 
which he readily conſentsd. She ſuffered him to win, 
and paid down the money. But affecting regret and 
vexation, ſhe preſſed him to begin again, and to play 
with her for an eunuch. The king, who ſuſpeQed 
nothing, complied, and they agreed to except five of 
the favourite eunuchs on each ſide, that the winner feigne 
ſhould take their choice out of the reſt, and the loſer @ treatec 
be bound to deliver him. Having made theſe condi. W ſhip a 
tions, they ſat down to play. The queen was all at. therefc 
tention to the game, and made uſe of all her ſkill and ferenc 
addreſs in it; beſides which the dice favoured her. fore, : 

She won, and choſe Meſabates, for he was not one of of the! 
the excepted. Aſſoon as ſhe got him into her hands, MW of the 
before the king could have the leaſt ſuſpicion of the {MW the w. 
revenge ſhe meditated, ſhe delivered him to the exc- ¶ the ot 
cutioners, and commanded them to flea him alive, to MW kept v 
lay him afterwards upon three F croſs bars, and to diſhes 
ſtretch his ſkin at large before his eyes upon two ſtakes ceive 
prepared for that purpoſe ; which was performed ac - one dz 
, When the king knew this, he was very ber, t 
ſorry for it, and violently angry with his mother. But ſerved 
without giving herſelf any further trouble about it, and ea 
ſhe told him with a ſmile, and in a jeſting way, I with 
«© Really, you are a great loſer, and muſt be highly in the 
bc jn the right, to be ſo much out of humour for a iſ the ki 
c decrepid wretch of an eunuch, when I, who loſt a iſ ther, 
& thouſand good Darics, and paid them down upon ſpirit, 
6& the ſpot, don't ſay a word, and am ſatisfied.” the ſtr 

All theſe cruelties ſeem to have been only eſſays and I officer 
urger for a greater crime Paryſatis meditated, © tion; 
She had retained at heart a violent hatred for queen ¶ fident: 
Statira, which ſhe had ſuffered to eſcape her upon of ak 
many occaſions. She perceived plainly, that her cre- I having 


de Davie was worth ten + Plutarch explains this circum- 
MUTES, ' fance no farther, han? 


dit 
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dit with the king her ſon, was only the effect of his 
reſpect and conſideration for her as his mother; 
whereas that for Statira was founded in love and con- 
fidence, the beſt ſecurity of credit with him. Of what 
is not the jealouſy of an ambitious woman capable 
This reſolved to rid herfelf, whatever it coſt her, of 
ſo formidable a rival. 7 

For the more certain attainment of her ends, ſhe 
feigned a reconciliation with her daughter-in-law, and 
treated her with all the exterior marks of ſincere friend- 
ſhip and real confidence. The two queens, appearing 
therefore to have forgot their former ſuſpicions and dif- 
ferences, lived well together, ſaw one another as be- 
fore, and eat at each other's apartments. But as both 
of them knew, how much the friendſhips and careſſes 
of the court were to be relied upon, eſpecially amongſt 


the women, they were neither of them deceived in 


the other; and the ſame fears always ſubſiſting, they 
kept upon their guard, and never eat but of the ſame 
diſhes and pieces. Could one believe it poſſible to de- 
ceive ſo attentive and cautious a vigilance ? Paryſatis 
one day, when her daughter-in-law was at table with 
her, took an extremely exquiſite bird, that had been 
ſerved up, cut it in two parts, gave one half to Statira, 
and eat the other herſelf. Statira ſoon after was ſeized 
with ſharp pains, and having quitted the table, died 
in the moſt horrible convulſions, not without inſpiring 
the king with the moſt violent ſuſpicions of his mo- 
ther, of whoſe cruelty, and implacable and revengeful 
ſpirit, he was ſufficiently ſenſible before. He made 
the ſtricteſt enquiry into the crime. All his mother's 
officers and domeſtics were ſeized, and put to the queſ- 
tion; when Gygis, one of Paryſatis's women and con- 
fdents, confeſſed the whole. She had cauſed one ſide 


of a knife to be rubbed with poiſon, ſo that Paryſatis, 
having cut the bird in two, put the ſound part into her 
own mouth directly, and gave Statira the other that 
was poiſoned, Gygis was put to death after the man- 


ner the Perſians puniſhed poiſoners, which is thus: 
2 They 
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They lay their heads upon a great and very broad 
ſtone, and beat upon it with another till they are en- 
tirely cruſhed, and have no remains of their former 
hgure. As for Paryſatis, the king contented himſelf 
with confining her to Babylon, where ſhe demanded 
to retire, and told her, that he would never ſet his 
foot within it whilſt ſhe was there. | 


CHAPTER III. 


H E principal contents of this chapter are the 
AK. enterprizes of the Lacedæ monians in Aſia mi- 
nor, their defeat at Cnidos, the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the walls and power of Athens, the famous peace of 
Antalcides preſcribed the Greeks by Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, the wars of that prince againſt Evagoras king of 
Cyprus, and the Caduſians. The perſons, who are 
moſt conſpicuous in this interval, are Lyſander and 
Ageſilaus on the ſide of the Lacedzmonians, and Co- 
non on that of the Athenians,” _ 14 


SECT. I. The Grecian cities of Ionia implire aid of the 
Lacedæmonians againſt Artaxerxes. Rare prudence 


of a lady continued in her husband's government after | 


bis death. Ageſilaus elected king of Sparta. His 
character. „ 14% HY 
(+) 12 HE cities of Ionia, that had taken party with 
Cyrus, apprehending the reſentment of Tifla- 
phernes, had applied to the Lacedzmonians, as the 
deliverers of Greece, for their ſupport in the poſſeſſion 
of the liberty they enjoyed, and to prevent their coun- 
try from being ravaged. We have already ſaid that 
Thimbron was ſent thither, to whoſe troops Xenophon 
had joined his, after their return from Perſia. (J) Thim- 
bron was ſoon recalled upon ſome diſcontent, and had 
for his ſucceſſor Dercyllidas, ſurnamed Siſyphus, from 


his induſtry in finding reſources, and his capacity in 


(%) Xenoph. hiſt, Græc. I. 3. : Ref 
c 


(0 A. M. 3605. 
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inventing machines of war. He took upon him the 
command of the army at Epheſus, When he arrived 
there, he was apprized, that there was a difference be- 
tween the two ſatraps, who commanded in the country. 
The provinces of the Perſian monarchy, of which 
ſeveral, ſituate at the extremity of the empire, re- 
quired too much application to be governed immedi. 
ately by the prince, were confided to the care of the 

t lords, commonly called ſatraps. They had each 
of them in their government an almoſt ſovereign au- 
thority, and were, properly ſpeaking, not unlike the 
viceroys we ſee in our days in ſome neighbouring 
ſtates. They were ſupplied with a number of troops 
ſufficient for the defence of the country. They ap- 
pointed all officers, diſpoſed of the governments of ci- 
ties, and were charged with levying and remitting the 
tributes to the prince. They had power to raiſe troops, 


to treat with neighbouring ſtates, and even with the 


generals of the enemy; in a word, to do every thing 
neceſſary to the good order and tranquillity of their go- 
yernments. They were independent of one another; 
and though they ſerved the ſame maſter, and it was 
their duty to concur to the ſame ends, nevertheleſs 
each being more affected with the particular advan- 
tage of his own province than the general good of the 
empire, they often differed among themſelves, formed 
oppoſite deſigns, refuſed aid to their collegues in ne- 
ceſſity, and ſometimes even acted entirely againſt them. 
The remoteneſs of the court, and the abſence of the 
prince, gave room for theſe diſſenſions; and perhaps a 
ſecret policy contributed to keep them up, to elude, or 


prevent, conſpiracies, which too good an underſtanding 


amongſt the governors might have excited. 
Dercyllidas having heard therefore, that T iſſapher- 
nes and Pharnabaſus were at variance, made a truce 
with the former, that he might not have them both 
upon his hands at the ſame time, entered Pharnabaſus's 
province, and advanced as far as Æolia. 
Zenis, the Dardanian, had governed that province 
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under the ſatrap's authority; and as after his death it 
was to have been given to another, Mania, his wi. 
dow, went to Pharnabaſus with troops and preſents, 
and told him, that having been the wife of a man 
who had rendered him great ſervices, ſhe deſired him 
not to deprive her of her huſband's reward; that ſhe 
would ſerve him with the ſame zeal and fidelity; and 
that, if ſhe failed in either, he was always at liberty 
to take her government from her. She was continued 
in it by this means, and acquitted herſelf with all the 
judgment and ability, that could have been expected 
from the moſt conſummate perſon in the arts of ru- 
ling. To the ordinary tributes, which her huſband 
had paid, ſhe added preſents of an extraordinary mag- 
nificence, and when Pharnabaſus came into her pro- 
vince, ſhe entertained him more ſplendidly than any 


of the other governors. She was not contented with Cherſc 
the conſervation of the cities committed to her care, iſ try ha 
ſhe made new conqueſts, and took Lariſſa, Amaxita, tifying 
and Colona. 5 | quent 
Hence we may obſerve, that prudence, good ſenſe, the Cu 
and courage, are of all ſexes. She was preſent in all ſpace, 
expeditions in a chariot, and in perſon decreed rewards tribute 
and puniſhments. None of the neighbouring provinces was fi 


had a finer army than hers, in which ſhe had a great this ſp 
number of Greek ſoldiers in her pay. She even at- great 


_ tended Pharnabaſus in all his enterprizes, and was ef paſtur 
no common ſupport to him. So that the ſatrap, who turnec 
knew all the value of fo extraordinary a merit, did found 
more honour to this lady, than to all the other gover- In) 
nors. He even admitted her into his council, and Ego 
treated her with ſuch a diſtinction, as might have ex- || tary | 


cited jealouſy, if the modeſty and affability of that king 
lady had not prevented bad effects, by throwing in a but in 


manner a veil over all her perfections, which foftened Pluta 

their luſtre, and let them only appear to be the objects emba 

of admiration. : of thi 
She had no enemies but in her own family, Midias, (m) 
* From the Lydians and Pifidians, 6 


her 
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her ſon-in-law, ſtung with the reproach of ſuffering a 
woman to command in his place, and abuſing the en- 
tire confidence ſhe repoſed in him, which gave him 
acceſs to her at all times, ſtrangled her with her ſon. 
After her death he ſeized two fortreſſes, wherein ſhe 
had ſecured her treaſures; the other cities declared 
againſt him. He did not long enjoy the fruits of his 
crime. Dercyllidas happily arrived at this juncture, 
All the fortreſſes of Aolia, either voluntarily or by 
force, ſurrendered to him, and Midias was deprived of 
the poſſeſſions he had ſo unjuſtly acquired, The La- 
cedemonian general having granted Pharnabaſus a 
truce, took up his winter quarters in Bithynia, to avoid 
being chargeable to his allies. 

(m) The next year, being continued in the com- 
mand, he marched into Thrace, and arrived at the 
Cherſoneſus. He knew, that the deputies of the coun- 


try had been at Sparta to repreſent the neceſſity of for- 


tifying the Iſthmus with a good wall againſt the fre- 
quent incurſions of the Barbarians, which prevented 
the cultivation of the lands. Having meaſured the 
ſpace, which is more than a league in breadth, he diſ- 
tributed the work amongſt the ſoldiers, and the wall 
was finiſhed in the autumn of the ſame year. Within 
this ſpace were encloſed eleven cities, ſeveral ports, a 
great number of arable lands, and plantations, with 
paſture of all kinds. The work being finiſhed, he re- 
turned into Aſia, after having reviewed the cities, and 
found them all in good condition, 

(n) Conon the Athenian, after loſing the battle of 
Egoſpotamos, having condemned himſelf to a volun- 
tary baniſhment, continued in the iſle of Cyprus with 
king Evagoras, not only for the ſafety of his perſon, 
but in expectation of a change in affairs; like one, ſays 
Plutarch, who waits the return of the tide before he 
embarks. He had always in view the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the Athenian power, to which his defeat had given 

() A. M. 3606. Ant. J. C. 398. Xenoph. p. 487, 488. 


() Plut. in Artax, p. 1021. 
| G 4 a mortal 
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a mortal wound; and full of fidelity and zeal for his tuen) 

country, though little favourable to him, perpetu. Aſſyria 

ally meditated the means to raiſe it from its ruins, and down | 

reſtore it to its antient ſplend oo. perſian 

This Athenian general, knowing the ſucceſs of bis the thir 

views had occaſion for a powerful ſupport, wrote to I with tk 

Artaxerxes to explain his projects to him, and ordered SUS 

the perſon who carried his letter, to apply himfelf to dia. I 

Cteſias, who would give it to the king. It was ac- hiſtorie 

cordingly delivered to that phyſician, who, it is ſaid, I often 8 

though he did not approve the contents of it, added from X 

to what Conon had wrote, that he deſired the king the an! 
would ſend Cteſias to him, being a perſon very capable if whoſe 

his ſervice, eſpecially in maritime affairs. (o) Pharma- I ſerted f 

baſus, in concert with Conon, was gone to court to (4) 
complain againſt the conduct of Tiſſaphernes, as too each ot 
much in favour of the Lacedæmonians. Upon the ted the 
warm inſtances of Pharnabaſus, the king ordered five IM das, 
hundred talents * to be paid him for the equipment of him to 
a fleet, with inſtructions to give Conon the command inevita 
of it. He ſent Cteſias into dog who, after having diately 
viſited Cnidos, his native country, went to Sparta. Pharn⸗ 
(p) This Cteſias was at firſt in the ſervice of Cyrus, prehen 
whom he had followed in his expedition. He was Cyrus“ 
taken priſoner in the battle wherein Cyrus was killed, he con 
and was made uſe of to dreſs the wounds Artaxerxes VIEW, 
had received, of which he acquitted himſelf ſo well, mande 
that the king retained him in his ſervice, and made and T. 
him his firſt phyſician, He paſſed ſeveral years in his cedzn 
ſervice in that quality, Whilſt he was there, the anſwe! 
Greeks, upon all their occaſions at the court, applied (r ) 
themſelves to him ; as Conon did on this. His long monia 
reſidence in Perſia, and at the court, had given him the of Eli 
neceſſary time and means for his information in the an all 
Hiſtory of the country, which he wrote in three and War, 
; ; Ee. 05. bs Pegs. >! | pic ga 

(o) Diod. I. 14. p. 267. Juſtin. I. 6. c. 1. „ J. 14. 5 
p · 626. Plut. 1 1 fine b 
Ariftot, de hiſt, anim. I. 8, c. 28. Phot. Cod, LXIh 2) 4 
ww40Q, 


# 500000 crowns, about 112000 J. ſterling, | 
Eu twenty 
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twenty books. The firſt contained the hiſtory of the 
Aſſyrians and Babylonians from Ninus and Semiramis 
down to Cyrus. The other ſeventeen treated of the 
perſian affairs from the beginning of Cyrus's reign to 
the third year of the XCVth olympiad, which agrees 
with the three hundred and ninety-eighth before J E- 
SUS CHRIST. He wrote alſo an hiſtory of In- 
dia, Photius has given us ſeveral extracts of both theſe 
hiſtories, which are all that remain of Cteſias. He 
often contradicts Herodotus, and differs ſometimes alſo 
from Xenophen. He was in no great eſtimation with 
the antients, who ſpeak of him as of a very vain man, 
whoſe veracity is not to be relied on, and who has in- 
ſerted fables, and ſometimes even lies, in his hiſtory. 
) Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabaſus, though ſecretly 
each other's enemies, had upon the king's orders uni- 
ted their troops, to oppole the enterprizes of Dercylli- 
das, who had marched into Caria. They had reduced 
him to poſt himſelf ſo diſadvantagiouſly, that he muſt 
inevitably have periſhed, had they charged him imme- 
diately, without giving him time to look about him. 
Pharnabaſus was of this opinion: but Tiſſaphernes ap- 
prehending the valour of the Greeks, who had been of 
Cyrus's army, which he had experienced, and to whom 
he conceived all others reſembled, propoſed an inter- 
view, which was accepted. Dercyllidas having dg- 
manded, that the Grecian cities ſhould continue free, 
and Tiſſaphernes, that the army and generals of La- 
cedæmon ſhould retire ; they made a truce, till the 


anſwers of their reſpective maſters could be known. 


(r) Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Aſia, the LaceJle- 
monians reſolved to chaſtiſe the inſolence of the peop! 2 
of Elis, who, not content with having entered into 
an alliance with their enemies in the Peloponneſian 
war, prevented their diſputing the prizes in the olym- 
pic games. Upon pretence of the non-payment of a 
fine by Sparta, they had inſulted their citizens du- 


2) A. M. 360). Ant. ]. C. 379. Xenoph. biſt. Oræc. 1. 3. p. 489 
490. Diod, J. 14, Þs 267. (7) Ibid, p- 292. ES 
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ring the games, and hindered Apis from facrificing in 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius. That king wa 


charged with this expedition, which did not terminate 


till the third year after, He could have taken their 
city Olympia, which had no works, but contented 
himſelf with plundering the ſuburbs, and the places 
for the exerciſes, which were very fine. They de. 
manded peace, which was granted, and were ſuffered 
to retain the ſuperintendency of the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, to which they had not much right ; but 
were more worthy of that honour than thoſe who diſ- 
puted it with him. 

(s) Agis in his return fell ſick, and died upon arriv- 
ing at Sparta, Almoſt divine honours were paid to his 
memory, and after the expiration of ſome days, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, Leotychides and Ageſilaus, the 
one ſon, and the other brother of the deceaſed, diſpu- 


ted the crown. The latter maintained, that his com- 


petitor was not the ſon of Agis, and ſupported his aſ- 
ſertion by the confeſſion of the queen herſelf, who knew 
beſt, and who had often, as well as her huſband, ac- 
knowledged as much. In effect there was a current 
report, that ſhe had him by Alcibiades (), as has been 
related in its place, and that the Athenian general had 


corrupted her by, a preſent of a * thouſand Darics. 
E 


Agis proteſted the contrary at his death. Leotychides 
having thrown himſelf at his feet all bathed in his tears, 
he could not refuſe the grace he implored of him, and 


- owned him for his ſon before all that were preſent. 


Moſt of the Spartans, charmed with the virtue and 
great merit of Ageſilaus, and deeming it an extraor- 


dinary advantage to have a perſon for their king, who | 


had been educated amongſt them, and paſſed like them 
through all the rigour of the Spartan education, ſup- 
ported him with their whole power. An ancient ora- 
cle, that adviſed Sparta to beware of a lame reign, was 
(s) Xenoph. p. 493. Plut. in Lyſ. p. 445+ In Ageſil. p. 597. 
(e) Athen. I. 12. p. 534. | 
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againſt him. Lyſander only made a jeſt of it, and 
ug Nis ſenſe n Leot chides himſelf ; endea- 
youring to prove, that as a baſtard, he was the lame 
king the oracle intended to caution them againſt, A- 
geſilaus as well by his own great qualities, as the power- 
ful ſupport of Lyſander, carried it againſt his nephew, 
and was declared king. 
As by the laws the kingdom had devolved to Agis, 
his brother Ageſilaus, who ſeemed to be deſtined to 
paſs his life as a private perſon, was educated like 


other children in the Spartan diſcipline, which was a 


yery rough manner of life, and full of laborious exer- 
ciſe, but * taught youth obedience perfectly well. 
The law diſpenſed with this education only to ſuch 
children, as were deſigned for the throne. Ageſilaus 
therefore had this in peculiar, that he did not arrive at 
commanding, till he had firſt learnt perfectly well how 
to obey. From thence it was, that of all the kings 
of Sparta he beſt knew how to make his ſubjeRs love 


and eſteem him, + becauſe that prince, to the great 
qualities with which nature had endowed him for 


commanding and the ſovereignty, had united by his 
education the advantage of being humane and popular. 

It is ſurprizing that Sparta, a city ſo renowned in 
point of education and policy, ſhould conceive it pro- 
per to abate any thing of its ſeyerity and diſcipline 
in fayour of the princes who were to reign ; they hav- 


ing moſt need of being early habituated to the yoke of 
obedience, in order to their being the better qualified 
to command, 


(u) Plutarch obſerves, that from his infancy Ageſi- 


) In Ageſil. p. 596. 
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 Jaus was remarkable for uniting qualities in himſelf, 
Which are generally incompatible; a vivacity of ſpirit 
à vehemence, an invincible reſolution in appearance, 
an ardent paſſion for being firſt and ſurpaſſing all other, 
with a gentleneſs, ſubmiſſion, and docility, that com- 
plied at a ſingle word, and made him infinitely ſenſible 
of the lighteſt reprimand ; ſo that every thing might 
© be obtained of him from the motives of honour, but 
nothing by fear or violence. 2 

He was lame, but that defect was covered by the 
gracefulneſs of his perſon, and ftill more by the 
gaiety with which he ſupported and rallied it firſt him- 
ſelf. It may even be ſaid, that the infirmity of his 
body ſet his valour and paſſion for glory in a ſtronger 
light; there being no labour nor enterprize, however 
difficult, .that he would refuſe upon account of that 
inconvenience. ,  _ | | 
(.*) Praiſe, without an air of truth and ſincerity, 
Was ſo far from giving him pleaſure, that it offended 
him, and was never received by him as ſuch, but when 
It came from the mouths of thoſe, who upon other oc- 
caſions had repreſented his failings to him with free- 
dom. He would never ſuffer during his life that his 
picture ſhould be drawn, and even in dying, expreſsly 
forbad any image to be made of him, either in colours 
or relievo. ()) His reaſon was, that his great actions, 
if he had done any, would ſupply the place of monu- 
ments; without which, all the ſtatues in the world 
would do him no manner of honour. We only know, 
that he was of ſmall ſtature, which the Spartans did 
not affect in their kings ; and Theophraſtus affirms, 
that the Ephori laid a fine upon their king ,Archida- 
mus, the father of him, we ſpeak of, for. having e- 
ſpouſed a very little woman: * Fer, ſaid they, He'll 

£:ve us poppets inflead of Ringe. en Tron 22 
(z) It has been remarked, that Ageſilaus, in his way 

Xx) Plut. i . ) Id. p. d. ut. 1 
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of living with the Spartans, behaved better with regard 
to his enemies than his friends ; for he never did-the 
"feaſt wrong to the former, and often violated juſtice in 
favour of the latter. He would have been aſhamed 
not to have honoured and rewarded his enemies, when 
their actions deſerved it; and was not able to reprove 
his friends, when they committed faults. He would 
even ſupport them when they were in the wrong (a), 
and upon ſuch occaſions looked upon the zeal for juſtice 
'as a vain pretence'to cover the refuſal of ſerving them, 
And in proof of this, a ſhort letter is cited, wrote by 
bim to a judge in recommendation of a friend; the 
words are: / Nicias be not guilly, acquit him for his 
innocence; if he be, acquit him for my fake ; 3 but however 
" be, acquit him. 

It is underſtanding the rights and privileges of friend- 
' ſhip very ill, to be capable of rendering it in this man- 
ner the accomplice of crimes, and the protectreſs of 
bad actions. It is the fundamental law of friendſhip, 
fays Cicero, never to aſk of, or grant any thing to, 
friends, that does not conſiſt with juſtice and honour : 
(0) Heæc prima lex in amicitia ſanctatur, ut neque re- 
Mts res turpes, nec factamus regatt. 

Ageſilaus was not ſo delicate in this point, at leaft 
in the beginning, and omitted no occaſton of gratify- 
ing his friends, and even his enemies. By this offici- 
ous and obliging conduct, ſupported by his extraordi- 
nary merit, he acquired great credit, and almoſt abſo- 
lute power in the city, which ran fo high as to render 
him ſuſpected by his country. The Ephori, to pre- 
vent its effects, and give a check to his ambition, laid 
à fine upon him; alledging as their ſole reaſon, * that 
he attached the hearts'of+ the citizens to himſelf alone, 
which were the right of the republic, and ought not to 
be poſſeſſed but in common. 

When he was declared king, he was put into poſſeſ- 
ſiom of the whole eſtate of his brother Agis, of which 


(a) Thia. p. By, () De amicit, a, 40. 
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Leotychides was deprived as a baſtard. But ſeeing the 
relations of that prince, on the fide of his mother 
Lampito, were all very poor, he divided the whole in. 
heritance with-them, and by that act of generoſity ac. 
quired great reputation, and the good-will of all the 
world, inſtead of the envy and hatred, he might have 
drawn upon himſelf by the inheritance. T heſe ſort of 
facrifices are glorious, tho' rare, and can never be ſuf- 


 ficiently eſteemed. 


Never was king of Sparta ſo powerſul as Ageſilaus, 
and it was only, as Xenophon ſays, by obeying his 
country in every thing, that he acquired ſo great an 
authority; which ſeems a kind of paradox, thus ex- 
Plained by Plutarch. The greateſt power veſted at 
that time in the Ephori and ſenate, The office of the 
Ephori ſubſiſted only one year; they were inſt ituted to 
Jimit the too great power of the kings, and to ſerve as 
a barrier againſt it, as we have obſerved elſewhere, 
For this reaſon, the kings of Sparta, from their eſta- 
bliſhment, had always retained a kind of hereditary 
averſion for them, and continually oppoſed their mez- 
ſures. Ageſilaus took a quite contrary method. In- 
ſtead of being perpetually at war with them, and claſh- 
ing upon all occaſions with their meaſures, he made it 
His buſineſs to cultivate their good apinion, treated 
them always with the utmoſt deference and regard, ne- 
ver entered upen the leaſt enterprize, without having 
firſt communicated it to them, and upon their ſum- 
mons quitted every thing, and repaired to the ſenate 
with the utmoſt promptitude and reſignation : When- 
ever he ſat upon his throne to adminiſter juſtice, if the 
Ephori entered, he never failed to riſe. up to do them 


honour. By all theſe inſtances of reſpect, he ſeemed 
to add new dignity to their office, whilſt in reality he 


augmented his own power, without its being obſerved, 
and added to the ſovereignty a grandeur the more ſolid 
and permanent, as it was the effect of the people's good- 


will and eſteem for him, The greateſt of the Roman 
| | emperors, 
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emperors, as Auguſtus, Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus, 
we convinced, that the utmoſt a prince could des 68 
honour and exalt the principal magiſtrates, was only 
adding to his own power, and ſtrengthening his au- 


thority, which neither ſhould, nor can be founded in 


any thing but juſtice. 

Such was Ageſilaus, of whom much will be faid 
hereafter, and with whoſe character it was therefore 
neceſſary to begin. 8 : 


S Ee r. II. Agefilaus fets out for Aſia. Lyſander falls 
out with him, mm —4— 10 Sparta. is — 
deſigns to alter the ſucceſſion to the throne, S 


(c) AG ESILA Us had ſcarce aſcended the throne, 
| when accounts came from Afia, that the king 


of Perſia was fitting out a great fleet, with intent to 


deprive the Lacedzmonians of their empire at ſea. 
Conon's letters, ſeconded by the remonſtrances of 
Pharnabaſus, who had in concert repreſented to Arta- 


-xerxes the power of Sparta as formidable, had made a 


ſtrong impreſſion upon that prince. From that time 
he had it ſeriouſly in his thoughts to humble that proud 
republic, by railing up its rival, and by that means re- 
eſtabliſhing the antient ballance between them, which 
could alone affure his ſafety, by keeping them perpetu- 
ally employed againſt each other, and thereby pre- 
yented from uniting their forces againſt him, | 
Lyſander, who deſired to be ſent into Aſia, in or- 
der to re-eſtabliſh his creatures and friends in the go- 
vernment of the cities, from which Sparta had re- 
moved them, ſtrongly diſpoſed Ageſilaus to take upon 


' himſelf the charge of the war, and to prevent the Bar- 
barian king, by attacking him remote from Greece, 
before he ſhould have finiſhed his 1 The 


republic having made this propoſal to him, he could 


not refuſe it, and charged himſelf with the expedition 


againſt Artaxerxes, upon condition that thirty Spartan 


(e) A. M. 3608. Ant. J. C. 396. NXenoph. hift. Grzc. I. 3. p. 49 5 
496, Id. de Ageſl. p. 652, Plut. in Ageſil. p. 598, & in Lyſand. p. 446. 
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_ captains ſhould be granted him, to aſſiſt him and con. 
poſe his council, with two thouſand new citizens to he 
| Choſen out of the helots who had been lately made free. 
men, and ſix thouſand troops of the allies, which waz 
immediately ' reſolved. Lyſander was placed at the 
head of the thirty Spartans, not only upon account of 
his great reputation, and the authority he had acquired, 
but for the particular friendſhip between him and Age. 
s, who was indebted to him for the throne, 23 
ell as the honour which had been lately conferred up- 
on him of being elected generaliſſimo. 
The glorious return of the Greeks who had fol. 
lowed Cyrus, and whom the whole power of Perſia 
was not able to prevent from retreating into their own 
country, had inſpired all Greece with a wonderful 
confidence in their forces, and a ſupreme contempt for 
the Barbarians. In this diſpoſition of the people, the 
| Lacedzmonians conceived it would reproach them, to 
neglect ſo favourable a conjuncture for delivering the 
Greeks in Aſia from their ſubjection to thoſe Barba- 
. rians, and for putting an end to the outrages and vio- 
lences with which they were continually oppreſſing 
them. They had already attempted this by their ge- 
nerals Thimbron and Dercyllidas ; but all their en- 
_ deavours having hitherto proved ineffectual, they re- 
. ferred the conduct of this war to the care of Ageſilaus. 
Fe promiſed them either to conclude a glorious peace 
with the Perſians, or to employ them fo effeQually, as 
ſhould leave them neither leiſure nor inclination to carry 
the war into Greece, The king had great views, and 
thought of nothing leſs than attacking Artaxerxes in 


Perſia itſelf, 5 

When he arrived at Epheſus, Tiſſaphernes ſent to 
demand what reaſon had induced his coming into Aſia, 
I" and why he had taken up arms. He replied, that he 
"nn , came to aid the Greeks who inhabited there, and to re- 
in eſtabliſh them in their antient liberty. (4) The ſatrap, 
who was not yet prepared, preferred art to force, and 


(4) Xenoph, p, 496 & 652. 
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affured him, that his maſter would give the Grecian 
cities of Aſia their liberty, provided he committed no 
acts of hoſtility, till the return of the couriers. Ageſi- 
kus agreed, and the truce was ſworn” on both ſides. 
Tiſaphernes, who laid no great ftreſs upon an oath, 
took the advantage of this delay to aſſemble troops on 
all fides. The Lacedzmonian general was apprized 
of it, but however kept his word ; being convinced, 
that in affairs of ſtate, the breach of faith can have but 
a very ſhort and precarious ſucceſs ; whereas a reputa- 
tion eftabliſhed upon inviolable fidelity in the obſer- 
vance of engagements, which the perfidy itſelf of other 
contracting parties has not power to alter, will eſta- 
bliſh a credit and confidence, equally uſeful and glo- 
rious. In effety. Xenophon remarks, that this reli- 
ious obſervation of treaties gained him the univerſal 
eſteem and opinion of the cities; whilſt the different 
conduct of Tiſſaphernes entirely loft him their favour, 

(e) Ageſilaus made uſe of this interval in acquiring 
an exact knowledge of the ſtate of the cities, and in 
making ſuitable' regulations, He found great diſorder 
every where, their goverment being neither democra- 
tical, as under the Athenians, nor ariſtocratical, as 
Lyſander had eſtabliſhed it. (/) The people of the 
country had no communication with Ageſilaus, nor 
had ever known him ; for which reaſon they made no 
court to him, conceiving, that he had the title of ge- 
neral for form-ſake only, and that the whole power 
really veſted in Lyſander. As no governor had ever 
done ſo much good to his friends, or hurt to his ene- 
mies, it is not wonderful, that he was ſo much be- 
loved by the one and feared by the other. All there- 
fore were eager to pay their homage to him, were 
every day in crowds at his door, and made his train 
very numerous when he went abroad; whilft Ageſilaus 
remained almoſt alone. Such a conduct could not fail 
ef offending a general and king, extremely ſenſible and 

e) A. M. 3609. Ant. J. C. 395, 4 p- 5 
8 . Il Fay 4 15 395 Flut. in Agelil. p. 599, 
at as delicate 


delicate in what regarded his authority ; though other. 
wiſe not jealous of any one's merit, but on the con. 
trary, much inclined to diſtinguiſh it with his favour, 
He did not diſſemble his diſguſt. He paid no regard 
to Lyſander's recommendations, and ceaſed to employ 
him himſelf. Lyſander preſently perceived this alters 
tion in regard to him. He diſcontinued his applica. 
tions for his friends to the king, defired them not to 
vilit him any more, nor attach themſelves to him, but 
to addreſs themſelves direAly to the king, and to culti. 
vate the favour of thoſe, who in the preſent times had 
power to ſerve and advance their creatures. The 
greateſt part of them gave over importuning him with 
their affairs, but did not ceaſe to pay their court to him, 
On the contrary, they were only mgre aſſiduous than 
ever about his perſon, attended him in throngs when he 
took the air abroad, and regularly aſſiſted at all his ex- 
erciſes. Lyſander naturally vain, and long accuſtomed 
to the homage and ſubmiſſion that attended abſolute 
power, did not take ſufficient care to remove the buſ 
crowd from his perſon, that continually made 2 
dreſſes to him with more application than ever. 

This ridiculous affectation of authority and gran- 
deur grew ſtill more and more offenſive to Ageſilaus, 
and ſeemed as if intended to inſult him. He reſented 
it ſo highly, that having given the moſt conſiderable 
commands and beſt governments to private officers, he 
appointed Lyſander commiſſary of the ſtores, and diſ- 
tributor of proviſions; and aſterwards to inſult and 
deride the Ionians, he told them, that they might now 
go and conſult his maſter-butcher. | 

Lyſander thought it then incumbent upon him to 
ſpeak, and to come to an explanation with him. Their 
converſation was brief and Laconic. Certainly, my lord, 
ſaid Lyſander, you very well knaw how to depreſs your 
Friends. Yes, when they would ſet themſelves above me; 
but when they are ſtudicus of my dignity, I know alſo how 
to let them ſhare in it. But perhaps, my lord, replied 
Lyſander, I have been injured by falſe reports, — 
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things I never did, have been imputed to we. I muſt beg 
therefore, if it be only upon account of the ſtrangers, who 
have all of them their eyes upon us, that you would give 
m an employment in your army, wherein you ſhall think 
me leaſt capable of difpleaſing, and moſt of ſerving yo 

Nually. 

The effect of this converſation was the lieutenancy 
of the Helleſpont, which Ageſilaus gave him. In this 
employment he retained all his refentment, without 
however neglecting any part of his duty, or of what 
conduced to the ſucceſs of affairs. Some ſmall time 
after he returned to Sparta, without any marks of ho- 
nour and diſtinction, extremely incenſed againſt Age- 
filaus, and with the hope of making him perfectly ſen- 
ſible of it. 

It muſt be allowed that Lyſander's conduct, as we 
have here repreſented it, denotes a vanity and narrow- 
neſs of mind on his ſide, much unworthy of his repu- 
tation. Perhaps Ageſilaus carried too far his ſenſibility 
and delicacy in point of honour, and that he was a 
little too ſevere upon a friend and benefactor, whom 
ſecret animadverſions, attended with openneſs of heart 
and expreſſions of kindneſs, might have reclaimed to 
his duty. But as ſhining as Lyſander's merit, and as 
conſiderable as the ſervices he had rendered Ageſilaus, 
might be, they could not all of them give him a right, 
not only to an equality with his king and general, but 
to the ſuperiority he affected, which in ſome meaſure 
tended to making the other inſignificant. He ought to 
have remembered, that it is never allowable for an in- 
ferior to forget himſelf, and to exceed the bounds of a 
juſt ſubordination, 

(g) Upon his return to Sparta, he had it ſeriouſly in 
his thoughts to execute a projet, which he had many 
years revolved in his mind. At Sparta there was only 
two families, or rather branches, of the poſterity of 
Hercules, who had a right to the throne. When Ly- 


ſander had attained to that high degree of power, which 


©) Plut, in Lyfand. p. 447, 448. Diod. I. 14. p. 244, 245 
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his great actions had acquired him, he began to ſe 
with pain a city, whoſe glory had been ſo much auy. 
mented by his exploits, under the government gf 
princes, to whom he gave place neither in valour nor 
birth; for he deſcended, as well as themſelves, from 
Hercules. He therefore ſought means to deprive thoſ 
two houſes of the ſole ſucceſſion to the crown, and to 
extend that right to all the other branches of the He. 
raclides; and even according to ſome, to all the natives 
of Sparta ; flattering. himſelf, that if his deſign took 
effect, no Spartan could be capable of diſputing that 
honour with him, and that he ſhould have the preſe- 
rence to all others. 
This ambitious project of Lyſander's ſhews, that 
the greateſt captains are often thoſe, from whom a re- 
Public has moſt to apprehend. ' Thoſe haughty valiant 
ſpirits, accuſtomed to abſolute power in armies, bring 
back with victory a daring loftineſs of mind, always 
to be dreaded in a free ſtate. Sparta, in giving Lyſan- 
der unlimited power, and leaving it for ſo many years 
in his hands, did not ſufficiently conſider, that nothing 
is more dangerous, than to confide to perſons of ſupe- 
rior merit and abilities, employments of ſupreme au- 
thority, which naturally expoſes them to the temptation 
of rendering themſelves independent, and abſolute 
maſters of power. Lyſander was not proof againſt it, 
and practiſed ſecretly to open himſelf a way to the 
throne. | | | 

The undertaking was bold, and required long pre- 
parations. He thought it impoſſible to ſucceed with- 
out firſt making uſe of the fear of the divinity, and 
the terrors of ſuperſtition, to amaze and ſubdue the ci- 
tizens into a more eaſy diſpoſition to receive what he 
wanted to have them underſtand : for he knew that at 
Sparta, as well as throughout all Greece, nothing of 
the leaſt importance was determined, without the ora- 
cle's being previouſly conſulted. He tempted with 
great preſents the prieſts and prieſteſſes of Delphos, 
Dodona, and Ammon; though ineffectually at that 
Flag | time; 
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to ; 
h — time; and the latter even ſent ambaſſadors to Sparta, 
ent of tio accuſe him of impiety and ſacriſege; but he extri- 
ur nor N cated himſelf from that bad affair by his credit and 
7 wwe toy n 
e thoſe It was neceſſary to ſet other engines at work. A 
and to woman in the kingdom of Pontus, affirming that ſhe 
e He. vas with child by Apollo, had been delivered ſome 
atives years before of a ſon, to whom the name of Silenus 
took vas given, and the greateſt perſons of that nation had 
that I diſputed the honour of nurſing and educating him. 
prefe- Lyſander, taking this wondrous birth for the com- 
nencement, and in a manner the foundation, of the 

that piece he meditated, ſupplied the reſt himſelf, by em- 
a fe- ploying a good number of perſons and thoſe not incon- 
aliant ſiderable, to diſperſe, by way of prologue to the per- 
bring formance, the miraculous birth of this infant; where- 
ways WI by, no affectation appearing in them, people were diſ- 
yſan- IN poſed to believe it. This being done, they brought 
years I certain diſcourſes from Delphos to Sparta, which were 
ching induſtriouſſy ſpread abroad every where: That the 
ſupe- Ml prieſts of the temple had in their cuſtody ſome books 


au- 
ation MW from all the world, and of which it was not permitted, 
olute either for them or any other perſons whatſoever, to 
ſt it, I have any knowledge; and that only a ſon of Apollo, 
the who was to come in proceſs of time, after having given 
undoubted proofs of his birth to thoſe who had the 
pre- books in their keeping, was to take and carry them 
ith- away. =, ö 3 
and All this being well premiſed, Silenus was to preſent 
 ci- himſelf to the prieſts, and demand thoſe. oracles as the 
be MI fonof Apollo; and the prieſts who were in the ſecret, 
t at W actors well prepared and fully inſtructed in their 
of parts, were on their ſide to make the moſt exact and 
„a- eircumſtantial enquiry into every thing, not without 
ith affecting great difficulty, and aſking endleſs queſtions 
os, ſor the full proof of his birth. At length, as abſo- 
hat WW lutely convinced, that this Silenus was the real ſon of 
ze; Apollo, they were to produce the books, and deliver 


of very antient oracles, which they kept concealed 
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them to him; after which, this ſon of Apollo was t 
read the propheciegcontained in them, in the preſence 
of all the world ; and particularly that for which the 
whole centrivance had been cooked up, The ſenſe of 
this was, That it was more expedient and advantaging 
for the Spartans to elect no king for the future but the mf 
worthy of their citizens. Lyſander in conſequence waz 
to mount the tribunal, to harangue the citizens, and 
induce them to make this alteration, Cleon of Hali. 
carnaſſus, a celebrated rhetorician, had compoſed a very 
eloquent diſcourſe for him upon this ſubject, which he 
had got by heart. 

_ Silenus grew up, and repaired to Greece in order to 
play his part, when Lyſander had the mortification to 
ſee his piece. miſcarry, by the timidity and deſertion of 
one of his principal actors, who broke his word, and 
diſappeared at the very inſtant it was to have been per. 
formed. Though this intrigue had been carried on a 
great while, it was tranſacted with ſo much ſecreſy to 
to the time it was to have made its appearance, that 
nothing of it was known during the life of Lyſander, 
How it came to light after his death, we ſhall ſoon 
relate, but muſt at preſent return to T iſſaphernes. 


SECT. III. Expeditions of Ageſilaus in Aſia. Diſgrace 
and death Tiſſaphernes. Sparta gives Ageſilaus the 
command of its armies by ſea and land. He deputes 
Piſander io command the fleet. Interview of Age/ilaus 
and Pharnabaſus. == 


(>) W HEN Tiſſaphernes had received the troops 
aſſigned him by the king, and drawn toge- 
ther all his forces, he ſent to command Ageſilaus to 
retire out of Aſia, and declared war againſt him in 
caſe of refuſal. His officers were all alarmed, not be- 
lieving him in a condition to oppoſe the great army of 
the Perſian king. For himſelf, he heard Tiſſapher- 
nes's heralds with a gay and eaſy countenance, and 
b) X . hiſt. „I. 3. p. — 5 "5 p. 652 
6h 2 + in 3. P. 497—502, Id. de Age ſil. p : | 
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had them tell their maſter, that he was under a very 
geat obligation to him for having made the gods, by his 
perjury, the enemies of Perſia and the friends of Greece. 
He promiſed himfelf great things from this expedition, 
ind would have thought it an exceeding diſgrace for him, 
that ten thouſand Greeks, under the command of Xe- 
nophon, ſhould have paſſed through the heart of Aſia 
fo the Grecian ſea, and beat the king of Perſia, as of- 
ten as he appeared againſt them; and that he, who 
commanded the Lacedzemonians, whoſe empire ex- 
tended all over Greece by ſea and land, ſhould not ex- 
ecute ſome exploit worthy of glory and remembrance. 
At firſt therefore, to revenge the perfidy of Tiſſa- 
phernes by a juſt and allowable deceit, he made a feint 
of marching his army into Caria, the reſidence of that 
fatrap; and as ſoon as the Barbarian had cauſed his 
to march that way, he turned ſhort, and fell 
upon Phrygia, where he took many towns, and amaſ- 
ſed immenſe treaſures, which he diſtributed amongſt 
the officers: and ſoldiers ; letting his friends ſee, ſays 
Plutarch, that to break a treaty, and violate an W 
is to deſpiſe the gods themſelves ; and that on the con- 
trary, to deceive an enemy by the ſtratagems of war, 
8 not only juſt and glorious, but a ſenſible delight at- 
tended with the greateſt advantages. | 
Fhe ſpring being come, he aſſembled all his forces 
at Ephefus ; and to exerciſe his ſoldiers, he propoſed 
prizes both for the horſe and foot, This ſmall induce- 
ment ſet every thing in metion, The place for exer- 
ciſes was perpetually full of all kind of troops, and the 
city of Epheſus ſeemed only a palæſtra, and a ſchool 
of war. The whole market-place was filled with horſes 
and arms, and the ſhops with different kinds of mili- 
tary equipage. Ageſilaus was ſeen returning from the 
exerciſes, followed by a crowd of officers and ſoldiers, 
all of them crowned with wreaths, which they were 
going to depoſit in the temple of Diana, to the great 
admiration and delight of all the world, For, ſays 
| Xenophon, 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
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Xenophon, where piety and diſcipling are ſeen to flou- 
riſh, the beſt hopes muſt be conceivet. 
To give his foldiers new valour from the contempt 
of their enemies, he made uſe of this contrivance. He 
ordered the commiſſaries, Who had charge of the booty, 
to ſtrip the priſoners and expoſe them to ſale. There 
were abundance of buyers for their habits ; but for 
themſelves, their bodies were ſo ſoft, white, and de. 
licate, having been nurtured, and brought up in the 
ſhade, that they laughed at them, as of neither ſervice 
nor value. Ageſilaus took this occaſion to approach 
and ſay to his ſoldiers, pointing ta the men, See there 
againſi whom ye fight ; and, ſhewing them their rich 
ſpoils, and there for what you, figbt. 
When the ſeaſon for taking the held returned, Age- 
ſilaus gave out, that he would march into Lydia, Tit- 
ſaphernes, who had not forgot. the firſt ſtratagem he 
had uſed in regard to him, and was not willing to be 
deceived a ſecond time, made his troops march directly 
for Caria; not doubting, hut at this, time, Ageſilaus 


would turn his arms that Way; the rather becauſe it 


was natural for him, as he wanted cavalry, to endea- 
vour to make a rough and difficult country the ſeat of 
action, which might render the horſe of an enemy uſe- 
leſs and unſerviceable. But he deceived himſelf: Age- 
filaus entered Lydia, and approached Sardis, Tiſſa- 
phernes haſtened thither with his horſe, with intent to 
relieve the place. Ageſilaus, knowing that his infantry 
had not had time to arrive, thought proper to take the 
advantage of fo fayourable an opportunity to give him 
battle, before he had re-aſſembled all his troops. He 
drew up his army in two lines; the firſt he formed of 
his ſquadrons, whole intervals he filled up with pla- 
toons of the light-armed foot, and ordered them to be- 
gin the charge, whilſt he followed with the ſecond line, 
compoſed of his heavy-armed infantry, The Barba- 
rians did not ſuſtain the firſt ſhock, but took to their 


heels immediately. The Greeks purſued them, and 
| et forced 
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forced their camp, where they made a great ſlaughter, 
| and a ſtill greater booty. 

* i After this battle the troops of Ageſilaus were at 
entire liberty to plunder and ravage the whole country 
of the Perſians, and at the ſame time had the ſatisfac- 
ton to ſee that prince inflict an exemplary puniſh- 
ment upon Tiſſaphernes, who was a very wicked 
man, and the moſt dangerous enemy of the Greeks, 
) The king had already received abundance of com- 
plaints againſt his conduct. Upon this occaſion he was 
accuſed of treaſon, as not having done his duty in the 
battle. Queen Paryſatis, always actuated by her ha- 
ted and revenge againſt thoſe who had any ſhare in 
the death of her ſon Cyrus, did not a little contribute 
to the death of Tiſſaphernes, by aggravating with all 


Ape- 

Th her power the charges againſt him ; for ſhe had been 
n he entirely reſtored to favour by the king her ſon. 

to be As Tiſſaphernes had a great authority in Aſia, the 


-Qly king was afraid to attack him openly, but thought it 
neceſſary to take ſuitable precautions, in ſeizing fa - 


Ilaus 

ſe it powerful an officer, who might have proved a dan- 
dea-gerous enemy. He charged Tithrauſtes with that im- 
it of portant commiſſion, and gave him two letters at the 


uſe- fame time. The firſt was for Tiſſaphernes, and con- 
tained the king's orders in regard to the war with the 


\ge- 
155 Greeks, with full power to act as was requiſite. The 
t to M {kcond was addreſſed to Arizus, governor of Larifla g 


try u which the king commanded him to aſſiſt Ti- 
thrauſtes with his counſel, and all his forces in ſeizing 


the 
im  Tiſaphernes, He loſt no time, and ſent to deſire 
He Tiſſaphernes would come to him, that they might 


| of I confer together upon the operations of the enſuing 
campaign. Tiſſaphernes, who ſuſpected nothing, went 
be- to him with only a guard of three hundred men. 
Whilſt he was in a bath, without ſabre or other arme, 
ba- be was ſeized and put into the hands of Tithrauſtee, 
eir who cauſed his head to be ſtruck off, and ſent it im- 


nd (i, Xenoph. p. 501 & 657. Plut. in Artax. p. 1022 & in Ageſil. p. 601. 


ed (+) Diod. 1. 14. p. 299. Polyzn, Stratag. I. 7. : 
. H mediately 
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mediately to Perſia, The king gave it to Paryſatis; 
an agreeable preſent to a princeſs of her violent ang 
vindictive temper. Though this conduct of Artaxerx 
ſeems little worthy of a king, nv body lamented the 
death of that ſatrap, who had no veneration for the 
the gods, nor any regard for men; who looked upon 
probity and honour as empty names; who made a jeſt 
of the moſt ſacred oaths, and believed the whole abi. 
lity and policy of a ſtateſman conſiſted in knowing 
how to deceive others by hypocriſy, fraud, perfidy, 
and perjury. + | 
Tithrauſtes had a third writing from the king, 
whereby he was appointed to command the armies in 
the room of Tiſſaphernes. (+) After having executed 
| his commiſſion, he ſent great preſents to Ageſilaus, to 
induce him to enter more readily into his views and 
intereſt ; and ordered him to be told, that the cauſe 
of the war being removed, and the author of all dit- 
ferences put to death, nothing oppoſed an accommo- 
dation ; that the king of Perſia conſented, that the ci- 
ties of Aſia ſhould enjoy their liberty, paying him the 
cuſtomary tribute, provided he would withdraw his 
troops, and return into Greece, Ageſilaus replied, 
that he could conclude nothing without the orders of 
Sparta, upon whom alone depended the peace ; that as 
for him, he was better pleaſed with enriching his ſol- 
diers than himſelf ; that the Greeks beſides thought it 
More glorious and honourable to take ſpoils from their 
enemies, than to accept their preſents. However as 
he was not unwilling to give Tithrauſtes the ſatisfac- 
tion of removing out of his province, and of exprel- 
fing his gratitude to him for having puniſhed the com- 
mon enemy of the Greeks, he marched into Phrygia, 
which was the province of Pharnabaſus. Tithrauſtes 
had himſelf propoſed that expedition to him, and 
paid him thirty talents for the charges of his journey. 
Upon his march, he received a letter from the ma- 
giſtrates of Sparta, with orders to take upon him the 
{#) Xenoph. hiſt. Græc. I. 3. p. 501, Plut, in Ageſil. p. 6. 
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command of the naval army, and power to depute 
whom he thought fit in his ſtead. By theſe new 
powers he ſaw himſelf abſolute commander of all the 
troops in that ſtate in Aſia both by ſea and land. This 
reſolution was taken, in order that all operations being 
directed by one and the ſame head, and the two armies 
acting in concert, the plans for the ſervice might be 


executed with more uniformity, and every thing 


conſpire to the ſame end. Sparta till then had never 
done the honour to any of their generals, to confide 
to him at the ſame time the command of the armies 
by ſea and land. So that all the world agreed, that 
he was the greateſt perſonage of his time, and beſt ſuſ- 
tained the high reputation he enjoyed. But he was 
man, and had his failings. 

The firſt thing he did was to eſtabliſh Piſander his 
lieutenant in the fleet ; in which he ſeemed to have 
committed a conſiderable fault; becauſe having about 
him many older and more experienced captains, with- 
out regard to the ſervice of the public, to do honour to 
an ally, and to pleaſe his wife, who was Piſander's 
ſiſter, he entruſted him with the command of the 
fleet ; that employment being much above his abilities, 
though he was not without his merit. 

This is the common temptation of perſons in power, 
who believe they poſſeſs it only for themſelves and their 
families ; as if the advantage of relation to them was a 
ſufficient title and qualification for poſts, which require 
great abilities. They do not reflect, that they not only 
expoſe the affairs of a ſtate to ruin by their private 
views, but ſacrifice beſides the intereſts of their own 
glory, which cannot be maintained, but by ſucceſſes 
it were inconſiſtent to expect from inſtruments ſo ill 
choſen. | 
(9) Ageſilaus continued with his army in Phrygia, 
upon the lands of Pharnabaſus's government, where he 


lived in the abundance of all things, and amaſſed great 


(!) A. M. 3610, Ant. J. C. 394. Xenop, hiſt, Græc. I. 4. p. 507 
510. 
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ſums of money. From thence advancing as far az 
Paphlagonia, he made an alliance with king Cotis, 
who paſſionately deſired his amity, from the ſenſe of 
his faith in the obſervance of treaties, and his other 
virtues. The ſame motive had already induced Spi. 
thridates, one of the king's principal officers, to quit 
the ſervice of Pharnabaſus, and go over to Ageſilaus, 
to whom from his revolt he had rendered great ſer. 
vices ; for he had a great body of troops, and was very 
brave. This officer, having entered Phrygia, had 
laid waſte the whole country under Pharnabaſus, 
who never dared appear in the field againſt him, nor 
even rely upon his fortreſſes : but carrying away what- 
ever was moſt valuable and dear to him, he kept flying 
continually before him, and retired from one place to 
another, changing his camp every day. Spithridates 
at length, taking with him ſome Spartan troops with 
Herippidas, (the chief of the ccuncil of thirty ſent by 
the republic to Ageſilaus the ſecond year,) watched 
him one day fo cloſely, and attacked him ſo ſucceſs 
Fully, that he made himſelf maſter of his eamp, and 
.of all the rich ſpoils with which it abounded. But He- 
Tippidas, injudiciouſly ſetting himſelf up as an inexo- 
rable comptroller, was for bringing the booty that had 
been ſunk, to an account; forced even the ſoldiers of 
Spithridates to reſtore what they had taken, and by 
viſiting their tents, and ſearching them with an unſea- 
ſonable exactitude and ſeverity, affronted Spithridates 
to ſuch a degree, that he withdrew directly to Sardis 
with his Paphlagonians. 

It is ſaid, that in this whole expedition nothing fo 
{ſenſibly affected Ageſilaus as the retreat of Spithridates. 
For, beſides his being very ſorry for the. loſs of ſo good 
an officer, and ſo good troops, he apprehended being 
reproached with mean and ſordid avarice; a vice equally 
diſhonourable to himſelf and his country; and of 
which he had taken pains to avoid the ſlighteſt ſuſpi- 
eion during his whole life. He did not think it con- 
fiſtent with the duty of his office to ſhut his eyes, . 
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fothful eaſe and indolence, againſt all the malverſa- 
tions that were committed under him ; but he knew at 
the ſame time, that there is an exactitude and ſeverity, 
that by being carried too far, degenerate.into minute- 
neſs and petulancy, and which, thro' an extreme at- 
ſectation of virtue, becomes a real and dangerous vice. 

(n) Some time after, Pharnabaſus, who ſaw his 
country ravaged, demanded an interview with Ageſi- 
laus, which was negotiated by a common friend of 
them both. Ageſilaus arrived firſt with his friends at 
the place agreed on, and fat down in expectation of 
Pharnabaſus upon the turf under the ſhade of a tree. 
When Pharnabaſus arrived, his people ſpread ſkins up- 
on the ground of exceeding ſoftneſs from the length of 
their hair, with rich carpets of various colours, and 
magnificent cuſhions, But when he ſaw Ageſilaus ſit- 
ting ſimply upon the ground, without any preparation, 
he was aſhamed of his effeminacy, and ſat down alſo 
upon the graſs. On this occaſion the Perſian pride 
was ſeen to pay homage to the Spartan modeſty and 
ſimplicity. | 

After reciprocal ſalutations, Pharnabaſus ſpoke to 
this effect: That he had ſerved the Lacedzmonians in 
the Peloponneſian war to the utmoſt of his power, 
fought ſeyeral battles for them, and ſupported their na- 
val army, without giving any room to reproach him 
with fraud or treachery, as Tiſſaphernes had done: 
That he was ſurprized at their coming to attack him 
in his government ; burning the towns, cutting down 
the trees, and laying waſte the whole country: That 
if it was the cuſtom with the Greeks, who made pro- 
ſeſſion of honour and virtue, to treat their friends and 
benefactors in ſuch a manner, he did not know what 
they might mean by juſt and equitable. "Theſe com- 
plaints were not entirely without foundation, and were 
uttered with a modeſt,. but pathetic, air and tone of 
voice. The Spartans, who attended Ageſilaus, not 


ſeeing how they could be anſwered, caſt down their 
* Xenoph, hiſt, Græc. 1, 4. p. 510—512, Plut. in Ageſi], p. 602. 
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eyes, and kept a profound ſilence. Ageſilaus, who 
obſerved it, replied almoſt in theſe terms. Lord 
“ Pharnabaſus, you are not ignorant, that war often 
« arms the beſt friends againſt each other for the de- 
« ſence of their country. Whilſt we were ſuch to the 
king your maſter, we treated him as a friend; but 
« as we are become his enemies, we make open war 
«© againſt him, as it is juſt we ſhould, and endeayour 
« to hurt him by what we act againſt you. However 
« from the inſtant you ſhall think fit to throw off the 
« yoke of bondage, and prefer being called the friend 
and ally of the Greeks, before the name of the king 
« of Perſia's ſlave, you may reckon that all the 
<< troops you ſee before your eyes, our arms, our ſhips, 
<< our perſons to the laſt man of us, are only here to 
& defend. your poſſeſhons, and ſecure your liberty, 
« which of all bleſſings is the moſt precious and de- 
— | 

Pharnabaſus anſwered, that if the king ſent another 
general in his place, and ſubjected him to the new- 
comer, he ſhould very willingly accept his offer ; that 
otherwiſe, he would not depart from the faith he had 
ſworn to him, nor quit his ſervice, Ageſilaus then 
taking him by the hand, and riſing with him, replied, 
<< That it were the pleaſure of the gods, lord Pharna- 
& baſus, with ſuch noble ſentiments, that you were 
& rather our friend than our enemy.” He promiſed 
to withdraw from his government, and never return 
into it, whilſt he could ſubſiſt elſewhere. 


Sect. IV. League againſt the Lacedæmonians. Ageſilaus 
recalled by the E phert to defend his country, cbeys di- 
rectly. Lyſander's death, Victory of the Lacedæ mo- 
nians near Nemea. Their fleet beaten by Conon at Cni- 
dus. Battle gained by the Laced@montans at Cerenæ. 


(* AG ESILAUS had been two years at the head 
of the army, and had already made the moſt 


(n) A. M. 3 Ant. J. C. 394. Plut. in Ageſil. p. 603, 604. Xe- 
noph, in Ageſil. p. 657. 
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remote provinces of Aſia tremble at his name, and re- 
ound with the fame of his great wiſdom, diſintereſted- 


neſs, moderation, intrepid valour in the greateſt dan- 


gers, and invincible patience in ſupporting the rudeſt 
fatigues. Of ſo many thouſand ſoldiers under his com- 
mand, not one was worſe provided, or lay harder, than 
himſelf. He was ſo indifferent as to heat or cold, that 

he ſeemed formed * only to ſupport the moſt rigorous 

ſeaſons, and ſuch as it pleaſed God to ſend : which are 
Plutarch's expreſs words. 

The moſt agreeable of all ſights to the Greeks ſettled 
in Aſia, was to ſee the lieutenants of the great king, 
his ſatraps, and other great lords, who were formerly 
ſo haughty and untraQable, ſoften their note in the pre- 
ſence of a man meanly clad, and at his ſingle word, 


however ſhort and Laconic, change their language and 
conduct, and in a manner transform themſelves into 


different creatures. Deputies from all parts were ſent 
by the people to form alliances with him, and his army 


mcreaſed every day by the troops of the Barbarians ' 


that came to join him. 

All Aſia was already in motion, and moſt of the 
provinces ready to revolt. Ageſilaus had already re- 
ſtored order and tranquillity in all the cities, had re- 
inſtated them in the poſſeſſion of their liberty under 
reaſonable modifications, not only without ſhedding of 
blood, but without even e Ca a ſingle perſon. 
Not content with ſuch a progreſs, he had formed the 
deſign of attacking the king of Perſia in the heart of 
his dominions, to put him in fear for his own perſon 
and the tranquillity he enjoyed in Ecbatana and Suſa, 
and to find him ſo much buſineſs, as ſhould make it 
impracticable for him to embroil all Greece from his 
cabinet, by corrupting the orators and perſons of 
greateſt authority in its cities with his preſents, 


* Qoaie he Gil xD Tl, v0 ga xangrpl ar; ao 
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(o) Tithrauſtes, who commanded for the king in 
Aſia, ſeeing the tendency of Ageſilaus's deſigns, and 
deſiring to prevent their effects, had ſent Timocrates 
of Rhodes into Greece, with great ſums of money to 
corrupt the principal perſons in the cities, and by their 
means occaſion defections againſt Sparta. He knew, 
that the haughtineſs of the Lacedæmonians { for al 
their generals did not reſemble Ageſilaus, ) and the im- 
perious manner with which they treated their neigh- 
bours and allies, eſpecially ſince they conſidered them- 
ſelves as the maſters of Greece, had univerſally di. 
guſted the people, and excited à jealouſy that waited 
only an occaſion to break out againſt them. T his ſe- 
verity of governing had a natural cauſe in their edu- 
cation, Accuſtomed from their infancy to obey with- 


out delay or reply, firſt to their tutors, and afterwards 


to their magiſtrates, they exacted a like ſubmiſſion 
from the cities in their dependance, were eaſily incenſed 
by the leaſt oppoſition, and by this exceſſive ſeverity 
rendered themſelves inſupportable. 
Tiithrauſtes therefore did not find it difficult to draw 
off the allies from their party. 'T hebes, Argos, Co- 
rinth, entered into his meaſures: The deputy did not 
go to Athens. Theſe three cities, influenced by thoſe 
t hat governed them, made a league againſt the Lace- 
d emonians, who on their fide prepared vigorouſly for 
th: war. The Thebans at the ſame time ſent depu- 
ties to the Athenians, to implore their aid, and that 
they would enter into the alliance. The deputies, after 
having lightly paſſed over their antient diviſions, in- 
ſiſted ftrongly upon the conſiderable ſervice they had 
rendered Athens, in refuſing to join its enemies, when 
they endeavoured its final deſtruction. They repre- 
ſented to them the favourable opportunity that offered 
{or re- inſtating themſelves in their antient power, and 
to deprive the Lacedæmonians of the empire of Greece. 
That all the allies of Sparta, either without or within 
(% Xenoph, hiſt, Græc. I. 3. p. 502-507, Plut. in Ly ſand. p. 449 
A, | | 
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Greece, were weary of their ſevere and unjuſt ſway, 
and waited only the ſignal to revolt. That the mo- 
ment the Athenians ſhould declare themſelves, all the 


cities would rouze up at the ſound of their arms, and 


that the king of Perſia, who had ſworn the ruin of 
Sparta, would aid them with all his forces both by ſea 
and land, 

T hraſybulus, whom the Thebans had ſupplied with 
arms and money, when he undertook the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Athenian liberty, ſeconded their demand 
with great vigour, and the aid was unanimouſly re- 
ſolved. , The Lacedzmonians on their ſide took the 
field without loſs of time, and entered Phocis. Ly- 
ſander wrote to Pauſanias, who commanded one of the 
two armies, to give him notice to march eraly the next 
day to Haliartus, which he deſigned to beſiege, and that 
he ſhould be there himſelf at ſun-riſe. The letter was in- 
tercepted, Lyſander, after having waited his coming 
up a great while, was obliged to engage, and killed in 
the battle. Pauſanias received this bad news on his 
way; but however continued his march to Haliartus, 
and called a council of war to conſider upon a ſecond 
battle. He did not think it conſiſtent with prudence 
to hazard it, and contented himſelf with making a 
truce, to remove the bodies of thoſe who had fallen in 
the former fight, Upon his return to Sparta, he was 
cited to give an account of his conduct, and refuſing 
to appear, was condemned to die, But he avoided the 
execution of that ſentence by flight, and retired to Fe- 
gæum, where he paſſed the remainder of his life under 
the ſhelter and protection of Minerva, to whom he 
had rendered himſelf a ſuppliant, and died of diſeaſe. 
Luyſander's poverty, having been diſcovered after his 
death, did great honour to his memory ; when it was 
known that of all the gold and riches which had paſſed 
through his hands, of a power ſo extenſive as his had 
been, of ſo many cities under his government and which 
made their court to him, in a word, of that kind of 
dominion aud ſovereignty Lug exerciſed by him, he 

| had 
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had made no manner of adyantage, for the adyance- 
ment and enriching of his houſe. 

Some days before his death, two of the principal citi- 
zens of Sparta had contracted themſelves to his two 
daughters ; but when they knew in what condition he 
had left his affairs, they refuſed to marry them. The 
republic did not ſuffer ſo ſordid a baſeneſs to go un- 
puniſhed, nor Lyſander's poverty, which was the 
ſtrongeſt proof of his juſtice and virtue, to be treated as 
an obſtacle to allying into his family. They were 
fined in a great ſum, publickly diſgraced, and expoſed 
to the contempt of all perſons of honour. -For at 
Sparta there was penalties eſtabliſhed, not only for ſuch 
as refuſed to marry, or married too late, but alſo for 
thoſe who married amiſs : and thoſe eſpecially were 


reckoned of this number, who, inſtead of allying into 


houſes of virtue, and with their own relations, had no 

motive but wealth and lucre in marriage. An admi- 
rable law, and highly tending to perpetuate probity 
and honour in families, which an impure mixture of 
blood and manners ſeldom fails to alter and efface |! 

It muſt be owned, that a generous diſintereſtedneſs 
in the midſt of all that could enflame and gratify the 
Juſt of gain, is very rare, and well worthy of admira- 
tion; but in Lyſander, it was attended with great de- 
fects, which entirely obſcure its luſtre, Without ſpeak- 
ing of his imprudence in introducing gold and filver 
into Sparta, which he deſpiſed himſelf, though he ren- 


dered it eſtimable to his country, and thereby occa- 


ſioned its ruin, what opinion can we have of a man, 
brave indeed, well read in men, ſkilful in affairs, and 
of great ability in the arts of government, and what is 
commonly called policy, but who regards probity and 
juſtice as nothing; to whom falſhood, fraud, and per- 
fidy appear legal metheds for the attainment of his 
ends; who does not fear, for the advancement of his 
friends, and the augmenting of his creatures, to com- 
mit the moſt flagrant injuſtice and oppreſſions, and is 
not aſhamed to prophane whateveris moſt ſacred in 

religion; 
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religion, even to the corrupting of prieſts, and forging 
of oracles to ſatiate the empty ambition of being equal 
to a king, and of aſcending the throne ? | 

) When Ageſilaus was upon the point of leading 
his troops into Perſia, the Spartan Epicydidas arrived 
to let him know, that Sparta was threatened with a 
furious war; that the Ephori recalled him, and or- 
dered him to return immediately for the defence of his 
country. Ageſilaus did not deliberate a moment, but 
returned this anſwer immediately to the Ephori, which 
Plutarch has tranſmitted to us. (9) Ageſilaus to the 
Ephori greeting. Me have reduced part of Aſia, put the 
Barbarians to flight, and made great preparations for 
war in Ionia But as you order me to return, I am not 
far behind this letter, and ſhould prevent it if poſſuble. 1 
received the command nat for myſelf but my country, and 
its allies. I know that a general does not deſerve, or 
777% that name really, but as he ſubmits ta the laws 
and the Ephori, and obeys the magiſtrates, 

This ready obedience of Agelilaus has been much 
admired and applauded, and not without reaſon, Han- 
nibal, though depreſſed with misfortunes, and driven 
almoſt entirely out gf Italy, obeyed his citizens with 
great reluctance, when they recalled him to deliver 
Carthage from the dangers that threatened it, Here 


k- a victorious prince, ready to enter the enemy's coun- 
er try, and to attack the king of Perſia even upon his 
n- throne, almoſt aſſured of the ſucceſs of his arms, on 
a- the firſt order of the Ephori, renounces the moſt ſooth- 
1, ing hopes, and the moſt exalted expectations. He de- 
d monſtrates the truth of what was ſaid, That at Sparta 
is the laws ruled men, and not men the laws. | 

d On his departure he ſaid, that thirty thouſand of the 
N king's archers drove him out of Aſia; alluding in thoſe 
$ words to a ſpecies of Perſian coin, which had on one 
S fide the figure of an archer, thirty thouſand of which 


Pieces of money had been diſperſed in Greece to cor.. 


| % Xenoph, hift. Orc. I. 4. Pp. 513+ Id. in Agefil. p. 657. Plut. in 
Ageſil. p. 603, 60% (2) Plut, in Apoph, Laconic, p. 211. 
La | rupt 


rupt the orators and perſons of greateſt power in the 
cities. | 

(7) Ageſilaus in quitting Aſia, where he was regret- 
ted as the common father of the people, appointed 
Euxenes his lieutenant, and gave him four thouſand 
men for the defence of the country. Xenophon went 


with him. He left at Epheſus, with Megabyzus the 


guardian of Diana's temple, half the gold he had 
brought with him from his expedition in Perſia with 
Cyrus; to keep it for him in truſt, and in caſe of death 
to conſecrate it to the goddeſs. | 

(e) In the mean time the Lacedæmonians had raiſed 
an army, and given the command of it to Ariſtode- 
mus, tutor to king Ageſipolis, then an infant, Their 
enemies aſſembled to concert the operations of the war. 


Timolaus of Corinth ſaid, the Lacedæmonians were 


like a river that grew larger as it removed from its 
ſource; or to a ſwarm of bees, which it is eaſy to 
burn in their hive, but diſperſe themſelves a great way 
when they fly abroad, and become formidable by their 
ſtings. He was therefore of opinion, that it was pro- 
per to attack them in their capital; which was ap- 
proved and reſolved. But the Lacedæmonians did not 


give them time. They took the field, and found the 


enemy near Nemæa, a city not very remote from 
Corinth, where a rude battle enſued. The Lacedz- 
monians had the advantage, which was very conſide- 
rable. Ageſilaus having received this news at Amphi- 
polis, as he was haſtening to the relief of his country, 
ſent it directly to the cities of Aſia for their encourage- 
ment, and to give them hopes of his ſpeedy return, if 
the ſucceſs of affairs would admit it. 

(t) When the approach of Ageſilaus was known at 
Sparta, the Lacedæmonians that remained in the city, 
to do him honour for the ready ohedience he had paid 
to their orders, cauſed proclamation to be made by 
ſound of trumpet, that all young perſons, who were 
(7) Xenoph. hiſt. Grzec. I. 4. p. 513. Xenoph. de exped. Cyr. l. 5. 
Be 35% () Xenoph. p. 514— 517. (t) Plut. in Agefil. p. 095. 
will ng 
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willing to aid their king, might come and lift them- 
elyes for that purpoſe. Not one of them failed to en- 
ter himſelf immediately with the utmoſt joy. But the 
Ephori choſe only fifty of the braveſt and moſt robuſt, 
whom they ſent to him, and deſired that he would 
enter Boeotia with the utmoſt expedition, which he did 
accordingly. 
(u) About the ſame time the two fleets came up with 
. ach other near Cnidos a city of Caria. That of the 
death MW Lacedemonians was commanded by Piſander, Ageſi- 
| laus's brother-in-law, and that of the Perſians, by 
raiſed Pharnabaſus and Conon the Athenian. The latter, 
ſtode- MW obſerving that the king of Perſia's ſupplies came ſlowly, 
Their and occaſioned the loſs of many opportunities, had re- 
war, WW folved to go in perſon to the court, to ſollicit the king's 
were aſſiſtance. As he would not proſtrate himſelf before 
m its him, according to the Perſian cuſtom, he could not 
ly to explain himſelf but by the intervention of others. He 
repreſented to him, with a force and ſpirit ſeldom par- 
their doned in thoſe who treat with princes, that it was 
pro- equally ſhameful and aſtoniſhing, that his miniſters, 


— 


ap- contrary to his intention, ſhould ſuffer his affairs to be 
not diſconcerted and ruined for want of the neceſſary ex- 
the pences; that the richeſt king in the world ſhould give 
om place to his enemies in the very point, he was ſo in- 
da- finitely ſuperior to them; that is in riches; and that 
de- for want of remitting the ſums his ſervice required to 
bi- his generals, all their deſigns were rendered abortive. 
ry, Theſe remonſtrances were free, but juſt, and ſolid, 
ge The king received them perfectly well, and ſhewed by 
of his example, that truth may often be ſpoke to princes 


with ſucceſs, if courage were not wanting, Conon 


at obtained all he demanded, and the king made him 
ys admiral of his fleet. | ; TW. 
1d It was compoſed of more than fourſcore and ten 
" galleys, to which the enemy's was ſomewhat inferior 
re in number. They came in view of each other near 


(v) Xenoph, hiſt, Grzc, I. 4. p. 518, Dicd, l. 14. p. 302. Juſtin. I. 6. 


5 
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Cnidos, a maritime city of Aſia Minor. Conon, why 
had in ſome meaſure occaſioned the taking of Athens 
by the loſs of the ſea-fight near Ægoſpotamos, uſed 
extraordinary efforts in this to ret fieve his misfortune, 
and to obliterate by a glorious victory the diſgrace of 
his former defeat. * He had this advantage, that in 
the battle he was going to give, the Perſians would be 
at the whole expence, and bear all the loſs themſelves; 
whereas the entire fruits of the victory would redound 
to the Athenians, without hazarding any thing of their 
own. Piſander had alſo ſtrong motives to ſhew his va- 
lour upon this occaſion, that he might not degenerate 
from the glory of his brother-in-law, and to juſtify 
the choice he had made in appointing him admiral. In 
effect, he behaved with extreme valour, and had at 
firſt ſome advantage ; but the battle growing warm, 
and the allies of Sparta betaking themſelves to flight, 
he could not reſolve to follow them, and died ſword in 
hand. Conon took fifty galleys, and the reſt eſcaped 
to Cnidos. The conſequence of this victory was the 
revolt of almoſt all the allies of Sparta ; ſeveral of 
whom declared for the Athenians, and the reſt reſumed 
their antient liberty, After this battle the affairs of the 
Lacedæmonians daily declined, All their actions in 
Aſia were no more than the feeble efforts of an expi- 
ring power, till the defeats of Leuctra and Mantinea 
compleated their downfal. 
( ] Ifocrates makes a very juſt reflection upon the 
revolutions of Sparta and Athens, which had always 
their ſource and origin in the inſolent proſperity of both 
thoſe republics. The Lacedæmonians, who were at 
firſt acknowledged maſters of Greece without oppoſi- 
tion, fell from their authority only by their enormous 
abuſe of it. The Athenians ſucceeded them in power, 
and at the ſame time in pride; and we have ſeen into 


(x) Iſocrat. in orat. Ar eop. p. 278—280. 5 

* Eo ſpecioſius quod ne ipſorum periculo regis, victurus præmio pa- 
quidem Athenienfium ſed alieni triæ. Fuſtin, g 
imperü viribus dimicet, pugnaturus 
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what an abyſs of misfortunes it precipitated them. 
Sparta having gained the ſuperiority by the defeat of 
the Athenians in Sicily, and the taking of their city, 
might have improved in their meaſures from the dou- 
ble experience of the paſt; 'as well in regard to what 
had befallen themſelves, as from the recent example 
of their rival; but the moſt affecting examples and 
events ſeldom or ever occaſion a people to change their 
conduct. Sparta became as haughty and untractable as 
before ; and ſo experienced the ſame deſtiny again, 

To warn the Athenians againſt this misfortune, Iſo- 
crates puts them in mind of the paſt, and of the times 
wherein they were ſucceſsful in every thing. You 
« imagine,” ſays he, that provided with a nume- 
« rous fleet, abſolute maſters at ſea, and ſupported 
« by powerful allies always ready to give you aid, 
e you have nothing to fear, and may enjoy in repoſe 
« and tranquillity the fruits of your victories : For my 
&« part, indulge me to ſpeak with truth and freedom, 
I think quite otherwiſe, The cauſe of my appre- 
e henſion is, my having obſerved, that the decline of the 
6 greateſt republics has always been at the time they 
«believed themſelves moſt powerful, and that their 
te very ſecurity has prepared the precipice into which 
« they have fallen. The reaſon of this is evident. 
« Proſperity and adverſity never come alone, but have 
4c each their train of very different effects. The firſt 
« is attended with vain-glory, pride, and inſolence, 
ce which dazzle the mind and inſpire raſh and extra- 
« yagant meaſures : on the contrary, the companions 
„ of adyerſity, are modeſty, ſelf-diffidence and cir- 
« cumſpection, which naturally render men prudent, 
« and apt to amend from their own failings. So that 
it is hard to judge which of the two conditions we 
te ought to defire for a city; as that which appears un- 
6“ happy, is an almoſt certain path to proſperity ; and 
<« the other, ſo flattering and ſplendid, generally leads 
5 on to the greateſt misfortunes,” The blow, * 

2898 2 t 8 
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a mournful proof of what he ſays. 


_ (3) Ageſilaus was in Bœotia, and upon the point of 


giving battle, when this bad news was brought him. 
Apprehending that it might diſcourage and deter hi; 
troops, he cauſed it to be reported in the army, that 
the Lacedæmonians had gained a conſiderable victory 


at ſea; and appearing in public with a wreath 


flowers upon his head, he offered a facrifice of thank. 
giving for the good news, and ſent part of it in pre- 
ſents to his officers. (z) The two armies, almoſt equal 
in ſtrength, were in view of each other upon the plains 
of Coronza, when they drew up in battle. Ageſilaus 
gave the left wing to the Orchomenians, and took the 
right himſelf. On the other ſide the Thebans were 
upon the right, and the Argives on the left. Xeno- 
phon ſays, that this was the moſt furious battle in his 
time, and may be believed, as he was preſent in it, and 
fought near the perſon of Ageſilaus, with whom he 
had returned from Aſia. Chas. vt 
The firſt charge was not very obſtinate, nor of long 
continuance, The Thebans ſoon put the Orchome- 
nians to flight, and Ageſilaus overthrew and routed the 
Argives. But both parties having learnt, that their 
left wing had been very ſeverely handled and fled, re- 
turned immediately; Ageſilaus to oppoſe the Thebans, 
and to wreſt the victory out of their hands, and the 
Thebans to follow their left wing, that was retired to 
Helicon, Ageſilaus at that moment might have al- 
ſured himſelf of a compleat victory, if he would have 
Jet the Thebans paſs on, and had charged them after 
in the rear; but carried away by the ardor of his cou- 
rage, he reſolved to ſtop them with an attack in front, 
and to beat them by pure force. In which, ſays Xe- 
nophon, he ſhewed more valour than prudence. 
The Thebans, ſeeing Ageſilaus advance againſt 
them, drew all their foot immediately into one body, 
(3) Plut. in Ageſil. p. bag, ) Plut. in Ageſil. p. 605. 
Xe hiſt, — L & in Agel. p. 659, 660. fs 
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formed a hollow ſquare, and waited his coming up in 
good order. The engagement was ſharp and bloody 
on all ſides, but particularly where Ageſilaus fought at 
the head of the fifty young Spartans, ſent him by the 
city, The valour and emulation of thoſe young men 
were of great ſervice to Ageſilaus, and may be ſaid to 
have ſaved his life; for they fought around him with 
exceeding ardor, and expoſed themſelves foremoſt in 
all dangers for the ſafety of his perſon. They could 
not however prevent his receiving ſeveral wounds thro' 
his armor from pikes and ſwords. 


alive from the enemy, and making their bodies a ram- 
part for him, ſacrificed a great number of Thebans to 
his defence ; many of thoſe young men were allo left 
At length finding it too difficult to 
break the T hebans in front, they were forced to have 
recourſe to what they had at firſt rejected. They 
opened their phalanx to let them paſs; which when 
they had done, as they marched afterwards in more 


diſorder, they charged them again upon the flanks and 


rear, They could however neither break them, nor 
put them to flight. Theſe brave Thebans made their 
retreat continually fighting, and gained Helicon, elate 
with the ſucceſs of the battle, wherein on their ſide 
they had always remained invincible. 

Ageſilaus, though very much weakened by the great 
number of his wounds, and the quantity of blood he 
had loſt, would not retire to his tent, till he had been 
carried to the place where his phalanx was drawn up, 
and had ſeen all the dead bodies removed even upon 
their own arms. He was informed there, that many 
of the enemy had taken refuge in the temiple of Mi- 
nerva Itonienſis, which was not very diſtant from the 
field of battle, and aſked what he would have done 
with them. As he was full of veneration for the gods, 
he gave orders to let them go, and even ſent them a 
_ to eſcort them in ſafety wherever they thought 

t. 
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The next morning Ageſilaus, to try whether the 
Thebans would have the courage to renew the battle, 
commanded his 'troops to crown themſelves with 
flowers, and the muſick of the army to play, whilſt 
a trophy was erected and adorned in honour of his vic. 
tory. At the ſame inſtant the enemy ſent heralds to 
demand his permiſſion to bury their dead; which he 
granted, with a truce; and having confirmed his vic- 
tory by that act of a conqueror, he cauſed himſelf to 
be carried to Delphos, where the Pythian games were 
then celebrated. He made there a ſolemn proceſſion 
which was followed by a ſacrifice, and conſecrated the 
tenth part of the booty taken in Aſia to the pod, 
which amounted to an hundred talents *, T heſe great 
men, no leſs religious than brave, never failed to ex- 

. preſs by preſents their gratitude to the gods for their 
ſucceſſes in arms; declaring by that public homage, 
that they believed themſelves indebted for their victo- 
ries to their protection, 


SECT. V. Agefilaus returns victoricus to Sparta. He 
always retains his ſimplicity and antient manners. Co. 
non rebuilds the walls of Athens. A peace, ſhameful 
to the Greeks, concluded by Antalcides the Lacedæ- 
monian. 4 55 | 15 

(a) AF TER the feſtival, Ageſilaus returned to 

Sparta. His citizens received him with all the 
marks of the moſt real joy, and beheld him with ad- 
miration, when they obſerved the ſimplicity of his 
manners, and the conſtant frugality and temperance 
of his life. At his return from foreign countries, where 
pomp, luxury, ſloth, and the love of pleaſures entirely 
prevailed, he was not infected with the manners of the 

Barbarians, as moſt of the other generals had been : 


He made no alteration in his diet, baths, equipage of 


his wife, ornaments of his arms, or furniture of his 
houſe. In the midft of fo ſhining a reputation, and 
(a) Plut. in Ageſil. p. 606. | | 
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lde univerſal applauſe, always the ſame, or rather more 

nodeſt than before, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf from the 

reſt of the citizens, only by a greater ſubmiſſion to 

the laws, and a more inviolable attachment to the 

atoms of his country; convinced, that he was only 
ling to be the brighter example of thoſe virtues to 
others. 

0 He made greatneſs conſiſt in virtue only. Hear- 
ing the Great King (ſo the kings of Perſia uſed to call 
themſelves) ſpoken of in magnificent terms, and his 

wer extremely extolled ; I cannot conceive,” 
fid he, + wherein he is greater than me, unleſs he be 
« more virtuous. ESE 

There were at Sparta ſome citizens, who, vitiated 
by the prevailing taſte of Greece, made their merit 
and glory conſiſt in keeping a great number of horſes 
for the race. He perſuaded his ſiſter Cyniſca to diſ- 
pute the prize in the olympic games, in order to ſhew 
the Greeks, that thoſe victories, on which they ſet ſo 
high a value were not the effects of valour and bravery, : 
but of riches and expence. She was the firſt of her 
ſex, who ſhared in this honour. He had not the ſame 
opinion of the exerciſes, which contributed to render 
more robuſt, and inure it to labour and fa- 
tigue; and to place them in greater eſtimation, would 


often honour them with his preſence. 


conſpiracy formed by that captain againſt the two 
kings, Which till then had not been heard of, and came 
to light by a kind of accident, in the following man- 
ner, (c) Upon ſome affairs, which related to the go- 
vernment, it was neceſſary to conſult Ly ſander's pa- 
pers, and Apeſilaus went to his houſe for that purpoſe. 
In running them over, he fell upon the ſheets, which 
contained at large the harangue of Cleon, for the new 
method of proceeding in the election of kings. Sur- 
prized at peruſing it, he gave over his ſearch, and 
(5) Plut. de ſui laud. p. 555. | (c) Plut. in Ageſil. p. 606. 
® Ti d& , ys ges ixe ©», ul en 1 PixaucTtpes. 
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went away abruptly, to communicate that oration 90 
the citizens, and to let them ſee what manner of mar 
Lyſander was, and how much they had been deceive! 
in regard to him. But Lacratidas, a wiſe and prudent 
perſon, and preſident of the Ephori, interpoſed, hy 
telling him, That it was highly improper to raiſe Ly. 
ſander from the dead; on the contrary, that it was re- 
ceſſary to bury his harangue in the ſame grave with 
him, as of dangerous tendency, from the great art 
with which it was compoſed, and the force of perſua- 
ſion that univerſally prevailed in it, againſt which it 
might prove no eaſy matter to reſiſt, Ageſilaus was 
of the ſame opinion, and the piece was conſigned to 
filence and oblivion, as the beſt uſe that could be made 
of it. 

(4) As his credit was very high in the city, he cauſed 
Teleutias, his brother by the mother's ſide, to be de- 
clared admiral of the fleet. It were to be wiſhed, that 
hiſtory, to juſtify this choice, had mentioned any other 
qualities in that commander, than his nearneſs of blood 
to the king. Ageſilaus ſoon after ſet out with his land- 
army to beſiege Corinth, and took the long walls, as 
they were called, whilſt his brother Teleutias attac ked 
it by ſea, He did ſeveral other exploits againſt the peo- 
ple of Greece at war with Sparta, which always argue 
indeed the valour and experience of the general, but 
are neither very important nor deciſive, and which we 
thought for that reaſon might be omitted. 


(e) At the ſame time Pharnabaſus and Conon, hav- 


ing made themſelves maſters at ſea, ravaged the whole 
coaſt of Laconia, That fatrap, returning to his gc- 
vernment of Phrygia, left Conon the command of the 
naval army, with very conſiderable ſums for the re- 
eſtabliſhment of Athens, Conon victorious, and 
crowned with glory, repaired thither, where he was 
received with univerſal applauſe. The ſad proſpect of 
a city, formerly ſo flouriſhing, and at that time re- 


(4) Plut. ibid. (e) A. M. 3611. Ant. J. C. 393. Xenoph. 


hiſt, Græc. I. 4. p. 534—537+ Diod. I. 14. p. 303. Juſtin, I. 6. c. 5. 
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Juced to ſo melancholy a condition, gave him more 
grief, than he felt joy in ſeeing his beloved country 

in, after ſo many years abſence, He loſt no time, 
but fell immediately to work, employing beſides ma- 
ſons and the uſual artiſans, the ſoldiers, mariners, citi- 
zens, allies, in a word, all that were well inclined to 
Athens; providence decreeing, .that this city, for- 
merly deſtroyed by the Perſians, ſhould be rebuilt by 
their own hands, and that having been diſmantled and 
demoliſhed by the Lacedæmonians, it ſhould be re- 
inſtated at their own coſt, and by the ſpoils taken from 
What a viciſſitude and alteration was this! 
Athens at this time had thoſe for its allies, which had 
formerly been its moſt violent enemies, and for ene- 
mies, thoſe with whom before it had contracted the 
moſt ſtrict and moſt confirmed union. Conon, ſe- 
conded by the zeal of the Thebans, ſoon rebuilt the 
walls of Athens, reſtored the city to its antient ſplen- 
dor, and rendered it more formidable than ever to its 
enemies. (/) After having offered to the gods an 
whole hecatomb, that is to ſay, a ſacrifice of an hun- 
dred oxen, as a thankſgiving for the happy re-eſta- 
bliſhment of Athens, he made a feaſt, to which all the 
citizens without exception were invited. 

g) Sparta could not fee without extreme affliction ſo 
It looked upon the grandeur 
and power of a city, its antient rival and almoſt con- 
tinual enemy, as its own ruin; which made the Lace- 
dæmonians take the mean reſolution of avenging them- 
ſelves at once upon Athens, and Conon its reſtorer, by 
making peace with the king of Perſia. With this view 
they diſpatched Antalcides to Tiribaſus. His com- 
miſſion conſiſted of two principal articles. The firſt 


was, to accuſe Conon to that ſatrap of having defrauded 
'the king of the money, which he had employed in the 


re- eſtabliſnment of Athens; and of having formed the 
deſign of depriving the Perſians of AEolia and Ionia, 


(f) Athen. J. 1. p. 3. Xenoph. hiſt, Græc. I. 4. p. 537 
538. Plut. in Ageſil. p. 698, 2 p , 
5 and 
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and to ſubject them anew to the republic of Athen, 
upon which they had formerly depended. By the ſe. 
cond, he had orders to make the moſt advantageoy 
propoſals to Tiribaſus his maſter could deſire. Without 
giving himſelf any manner of trouble in regard to Afi, 
he ſtipulated only, that all the iſlands, and other cities, 
ſhould enjoy their laws and liberty. The Lacedæmo- 
nians thus gave up to the king, with the greateſt in. 
| juſtice and the utmoſt baſeneſs, all the Greeks ſettled 
in Aſia; for whoſe liberty Ageſilaus had ſo long 
fought. It is true, he had no ſhare in this moſt infa- 
mous negotiation ; the whole reproach of which ought 
to fall on Antalcides, who being the ſworn enemy of 
the king of Sparta, haſtened the peace by all manner 
of means, becauſe the war augmented the authority, 
glory, and reputation of Ageſilaus. 

The moſt conſiderable cities of Greece had ſent de- 
puties at the ſame time to Tiribaſus, and Conon was 
at the head of thoſe from Athens. All of them were 
unanimous in rejecting ſuch propoſals. Without ſpeak- 
ing of the intereſts of the Greeks of Afia, with which 
they were extremely affected, they ſaw themſelves ex. 
poſed by this treaty; the Athenians, to the loſs of the 
iſles of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros ; the Thebans, 
to abandon the cities of Bœotia, of which they were 
in poſſeſſion, and which would thereby regain their 
independance; and the Argives, to renounce Corinth, 

with the loſs of which Argos itſelf would ſoon in all 
Probability be attended. The deputies therefore with- 
drew without concluding any thing. 

Tiribaſus ſeized Conon, and put him in priſon. Not 
daring to declare openly for the Lacedæmonians, with- 
out an expreſs order to that purpoſe, he contented him- 
ſelf with ſupplying them underhand with conſiderable 
ſums of money, for fitting out a fleet, in order that 
the other cities of Greece might not be in a condition 
to oppoſe them. Afﬀter having taken theſe precautions, 
he ſet out directly for the court, to give the king an 
account of the ſtate of his negotiation, That prince 
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was well ſatisfied with it, and directed him in the 
ſtrongeſt terms to put the laſt hand to it. Tiribaſus 
alſo laid before him the Lacedæmonians accuſation of 
Conon. Some authors, according to Cornelius Nepos, 
have wrote that he was carried to Suſa, and there ex- 
ecuted by the king's order. The ſilence of Xenophon, 
who was his cotemporary, in regard to his death, 
makes it doubtful, whether he did not eſcape from pri- 
ſon, or ſuffer, as has been ſaid, | 

Whilſt this «treaty was negotiating, ſeveral actions 
little conſiderable paſſed between. the Athenians and 
Lacedæmonians. It was alſo at the ſame time, that 
Evagoras extended his conqueſts in the iſland of Cyprus, 
of which we ſhall ſoon treat. 

(Y) Tiribaſus at length upon his return ſummoned 
the deputies of the Grecian cities to be preſent at the 
reading of the treaty. It imported, that all the Gre- 
cian cities of Aſia ſhould remain dependant on the 
king, and that the reſt, as well ſmall as great, ſhould 
have full poſſeſſion of their liberty. The king fur- 
ther reſerved to himſelf the iſles of Cyprus and Clazo- 
mena, and left thoſe of Scyros, Lemnos, and Imbros 
to the Athenians, to whom they had long appertained. 
By the ſame treaty he engaged to join with ſuch people 
as came into it, in order to make war by ſea and land 
azainſt all that ſhould refuſe to agree to it. We have 
already faid it was Sparta itſelf propoſed theſe conditions. 

All the other cities of Greece, or at leaſt the greateſt 
part of them, rejected ſo infamous a treaty with horror. 
However, as they were weakened and exhauſted by 
domeſtic diviſions, and not in a condition to ſupport 
a war againſt ſo powerful a prince, who threatened to 
fall with all his forces upon thoſe who ſhould refuſe to 
come into this peace, they were obliged againſt their 
will to comply with it; except the Thebans, who had 
the courage to oppoſe it openly at firſt, but were at 
length reduced to accept it with the others, by whom 
they found themſelves univerſally abandoned. 


(o) A. M. 36 17. Ant. J. C. 587. Xenoph. I. 5. p. 548—557. 
Such 
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Such was the fruit of the jealouſy and diviſions, 
which armed the Grecian cities againſt each other, and 
was the end propoſed by the policy of Artaxerxes, in 
diſtributing ſums of money amongſt the ſeveral eſtates, 
Invincible in arms, and to the ſword, but not to the 
old and preſents of the Perſians; ſo remote were they 
in this reſpe& from the character of the antient Greeks 
their fore-fathers. 

To comprehend aright how much Sparta and A- 
thens differed from what they had been in former times, 
we have only to compare the two treaties concluded 
between the Greeks and Perſians; the former by 
Cimon the Athenian (i) under Artaxerxes Longi manus 
above fixty years before, and the latter by Antalcides 
the Lacedæmonian under Artaxerxes Mnemon. In 
the firſt, Greece victorious and triumphant, aſſures 
the liberty of the Aſiatic Greeks, gives the law to the 
Perſians, impoſes what conditions it pleaſes, and pre- 
ſcribes bounds and limits, by prohibiting them to ap- 
proach nearer to the ſea with their troops than the diſ- 
tance of three days march; or to appear with long 
veſſels in any of the ſeas between the Cyanæan and 
Chalidonian iſlands, that is to ſay, from the Euxine 
to the coaſts of Pamphilia. In the ſecond, on the con- 
trary, Perſia, grown haughty and imperious, takes 
pleaſure in humbling its conquerors, in depriving them 
with the ſingle ſtroke of a pen, of their empire in Aſia 
Minor, in compelling them to abandon baſely all the 
Creeks eſtabliſhed in thoſe rich provinces, to ſubſcribe 
to their own ſubjection, and to confine themſelves in 
their turn within the narrow bounds of Greece. 

From whence can ſo ſtrange an alteration ariſe? 
Are there not on both ſides the ſame cities, the ſame 
people, the ſame forces, and the ſame intereſt? No 
doubt there are; but they are not the ſame men, or ra- 
ther they have no longer the ſame principles of policy. 
Let us recal thoſe happy times of Greece, ſo glorious 
for Athens and Sparta, when Perſia came pouring like 

(„) Diod, I. 12. p. 74, 75. 
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a deluge upon this little country with all the forces 
of the Eaſt. What was it that rendered the two cities 
invincible, and ſuperior to. ſuch numerous and formi- 
dable armies ? Their union and good underſtanding. 
No diſſenſion between the two ſtates, no jealouſy of 


command, no private view of intereſt; in fine, no 


other conteſts between them, but of honour, glory,: 
and the love of their country. 15 

To ſo laudable an union may be added an irrecon-: 
cilable hatred for the Perſians, which became a kind 
of nature in the Greeks, and was the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ing character of that nation. (&) It was a capital 
crime, and puniſhed with death, only to mention 
peace, or propoſe any accommodation with them; and 
an Athenian mother was ſeen to throw the firſt ſtone 
at her ſon, who had dared to make ſuch a motion, 
and to ſet others the example of ſtoning him. 

This ſtrict union of the two ſtates, and declared 
abhorrence of the common enemy, were a long time 


the potent barriers of their ſecurity, rendered them in- 
vincible, and may be ſaid to have been the ſource and 
principle of all the glorious ſucceſſes that raiſed the re- 


putation of Greece to ſo high a pitch. But by a miſ- 


fortune common to the moſt flouriſhing ſtates, thoſe 


very ſucceſſes became the cauſe of its ruin, and pre- 


pared the way for the diſgraces it experienced in the 


ſequel, p41 722 + I 
) Theſe two ſtates, which might have carried their 


victorious arms into the heart of Perſia, and have at- 


tacked in their turn the great king upon his throne it- 


ſelf ; inſtead of forming in concert ſuch an enterprize, 


which would at once have crawned them with glory, 
and laden them with riches, have the folly to leave 
their common enemy at repoſe, to embroil themſelves 


with each other upon trivial points of honour, and in- 


tereſts of little importance, and to exhauſt the forces 
ineffectually againſt theinſelves, which ought to have 
(ö) Iſoc. in Panegyr. Po 132— 


(#) Iſoc. in Panegyr. p. 143. 
137. In Panath. p. 524, 525 
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been employed ſolely againſt the Barbarians, that could 
not have reſiſted them. For it is remarkable, that the 
Perfians never had any advantage over the Athenians 
or Lacedæmonians, whilſt they were united with each 
other, and that it was their own diviſions only, which 
ſupplied them with the means to conquer both alter- 
nately, and always the one by the other. 
Theſe diviſions induced them to take ſuch meaſures, 
as neither Sparta nor Athens would ever have other- 
viſe been capable of. We ſee both the one and the 
other diſhonour themſelves by their mean and abjc& 
flatteries, not only of the king of Perſia, but even of 
his ſatraps; pay their court to them; earneſtly ſollicit 
their favour, cringe to them, and even ſuffer their ill 
humour ; and all this to obtain ſome aid of troops or 
„ forgetting that the Perſians, haughty and in- 
ſolent to ſuch as ſeemed afraid of them, became timo- 
Tous and little to thoſe who had the courage to deſpiſe 
them. But in fine, what did they gain by all theſe 
mean condeſcenſions ? The treaty, which gave occa- 
fion for theſe reflections, and will for ever be the re- 
proach of Sparta and Athens. 
SKT. VII. Var of Artaxerxes againſ8 Evagoras 
king Salamin. Elegy and cbaracter of that prince. 
Tiribaſus falſly accuſed ; his accuſer puniſhed, 
w HAT I have ſaid upon the facility, with 
which the Greeks might have rendered them- 
ſelves formidable to their enemies, will be more evident 
if we conſider on one fide, the diverſity of people and 
extent of country, which compoſed the vaſt empire of 
the Perſians, and on the other, the weakneſs of the 
government, incapable of animating fo great a maſs, 


and of ſupporting the weight of ſo much buſineſs and 


application. At the court every thing was determined 
by the intrigues of women, and the cabals of favourites, 
whoſe whole merit often conſiſted in flattering their 
Prince, and ſoothing his paſſions, It was upon their 


credit officers were choſen, and the firſt dignities diſ- 
4 peooſed 
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poſed of; by their opinion the ſervices of the generals 
of armies were judged, and their rewards decided. 
The ſequel will ſhew, that from the ſame ſource aroſe 
the inſurrection of provinces, the diſtruſt of the greateſt 
art of the governors, the diſcontent and conſequential 
revolt of the beſt officers, and the ill ſucceſs of almoſt 
all the enterprizes that were formed, 
Artaxerxes, having got rid of the care and per- 
plexity, which the war with the Greeks had occaſi- 
oned, applied himſelf to terminating that of Cyprus, 


-which had laſted ſeveral years, but had been carried on 


with little vigour, and turned the greateſt part of his 
forces that way. 

(en) Evagoras reigned at that time in Salamin, the 
capital city of the iſle of Cyprus. He was deſcended 
from Teucer of * Salamin, who at his return from 
Troy built this city, and gave it the name of his 


country. His deſcendants had reigned there from that 


time; but a ſtranger of Phcoenicia, having diſpoſſeſſed 

the lawful king, had taken his place, and to maintain 

himſelf in the uſurpation, had filled the city with Bar- 

3 and ſubjected the whole iſland to the king of 
erſia. 


Under this tyrant Evagoras was born, of whoſe edu- 


cation great care was taken. He was diſtinguiſhed 


amongſt the youth by the beauty of his aſpect, the vi- 
gour of his body, and more by the modeſty and inno- 
cence of his manners , which are the greateſt or- 
naments of that age. As he advanced in years, the 
greateſt virtues, valour, wiſdom, and juſtice, were 


obſerved to brighten in him. He afterwards carried 


theſe virtues to ſo conſpicuous an height, as to give 
jealouſy to thoſe that governed; who perceived juſtly, 
that ſo ſhining a merit could not continue in the ob- 
ſcurity of a private condition; but his modeſty, pro- 


(*) Iſocrat. in Evag. p. 380. 


* This Teucer was of Salamin, Terxes. 
4 little iſland near Athens, cele- + Et qui ornat etatem, pudor. 
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bity, and integrity re- aſſured them, and they repoſed 
an entire confidence in him, to which he always an- 


ſwered by an inviolable fidelity, without ever medi. 
tating their expulſion from the throne by violence or 


treachery, 

A more juſtifiable means conducted him to it, di- 
vine providence, as Iſocrates ſays, preparing the way 
for him. One of the principal citizens murdered the 
perſon upon the throne, and had contrived to ſeize 


Evagoras, and to rid himſelf of him, in order to ſe- 


cure the crown to himſelf; but that prince eſcaping 
his purſuit retired to Solos, a city of Cilicia. His ba- 
niſhment was ſo far from abating his courage, that it 
gave him new vigour. Attended only with fifty fol- 
lowers, determined like himſelf to conquer or die, he 
returned to Salamin, and expelled the uſurper, though 
ſupported by the credit and protection of the king of 
Perſia, Having re-eſtabliſhed himſelf in Salamin, he 
ſoon rendered his little kingdom moſt flouriſhing, by 
his application to the relief of his ſubjects, and by pro- 
tecting them in all things; by governing them with 
Juſtice and benevolence ; by making them active and 
laborious ; by inſpiring them with a taſte for the cul- 
tivation of lands, the breeding of cattle, commerce, 
and navigation, He formed them alſo for war, and 
made them excellent ſoldiers. 

He was already very powerful, and had acquired 
great reputation, when Conon, the Athenian general, 
after his defeat at Ægos- potamos, took refuge with 
him; (o) not thinking it poſſible to find a ſafer aſylum 
for himſelf, nor a more powerful ſupport of his coun- 
try. The refemblance of their manners and ſenti- 
ments ſoon made them contract a ſtrict amity with 
each other, which continued ever after, and proved 
equally advantageous to both, (p) Conon was in great 
credit at the king of Perſia's court, which he employed 
with that prince, by the means of Cteſias the phyſici- 


(o) A. M. 3:99. Ant. J. C. 405. Iſocrat. in Evag, p. 393— 
395. C A. M. 3605. Ant. J. C. 399. a 
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an, to accommodate his differences with his hoſt Eva- 
goras, and happily effected it. 

Evagoras and Conon, with the great defign of ſub- 
verting, or at leaſt of reducing, the great power of 
Sparta, which had rendered itſelf formidable to all 
Greece, concerted together the means for the attain- 
ment of that end. They were both citizens of A- 
thens ; the latter by birth, and the other by right of 
adoption; which his great ſervices, and zeal for that 
republic, had deſerved. (þp) The ſatraps of Aſia faw 
with pain their country ravaged by the Lacedæmoni- 
ans, and found themſelves in great difficulties, from 
not being in a condition to make head againſt them, 
Evagoras remonſtrated to them, that it was neceſſary 
to attack the enemy as well by ſea as land; and he 


did not contribute a little, by his credit with the king 


of Perſia, to Conon's being appointed general of his 
fleet. () The celebrated victory over the Lacedæmo- 
nians at Cnidos was the conſequence, and gave the 
mortal wound to that republic. | 

(r) The Athenians, in acknowledgment of the im- 
portant ſervices Evagoras and Conon had rendered them 
with Artaxerxes, erected ſtatues in honour of them. 

(s) Evagoras on his fide, extending his conqueſts 
from city to city, endeavoured to make himſelf maſter 
of the whole iſland. The Cypriots had recourſe ts the 
king of Perſia, That prince, alarmed by the rapid 
progreſs of Evagoras, of which he apprehended the 
effects, and conſcious of what importance it was to 
him to prevent an iſland's falling into the hands of an 
enemy, ſo favourably ſituated for holding Aſia minor 
in awe, promiſed them an immediate and powerful 
ſupport, without declaring openly however againſt 
Evagoras. 

(t) Being employed elſewhere by more important af- 


% A. M. 3606. Ant. J. C. 398. (7) A. M. 36 10. 
Ant. J. C. 394. (r) Pauſan. 1. 1. p. 5. (5) Diod. I. 14. 
p- 311. (t) A. M. 3614. Ant. J. C. 300. Iſcerat. in Pa- 


netz. p. 135, 136. 


i fairs, 


fairs, he could not keep his word with them ſo ſoon as 
he expected, and had engaged. That war of Cyprus 
continued ſix years, and the ſucceſs, with which 


have baniſhed from the Greeks all terror of the Per. 
ſian name, and united them 
my. It is true, the ſuccours ſent by Artaxerxes till 
then were little conſiderable, as they alfo were the two 
following years. During all that time it was leſs a real 
war, than a preparation for war: («) But when he 
had diſengaged himſelf from the Greeks, he applied 
to it vigorouſly, and attacked Evagoras with all his 
forces. kit 
The army by land, commanded by Orontes his 
ſon-in-law, conſiſted of three hundred thouſand men, 
and the fleet of three hundred galleys ; of which Ti- 
ribaſus, a Perſian of the higheſt rank and greateſt re- 
putation, was admiral. Gaos his fon-in-law com- 
manded under him. Evagoras on his fide aſſembled 
as many troops and ſhips as he could ; but they were 
an handful, in compariſon with the formidable prepa- 
ration of the Perſians. He had a fleet of only four- 
ſcore and ten galleys, and his army ſcarce amounted to 
twenty thouſand men. As he had abundance of light 
veſſels, he laid ſnares for thoſe that carried the pro- 
viſions of the enemy, of which he ſunk a great num- 
ber, took many, and prevented the reſt from arri- 
ving; which occaſioned a famine amongſt the Per- 
ſtans, attended with violent feditions, which could only 
be appeaſed by the coming of freſh convoys from Ci. 
licia. Evagoras ſtrengthened his fleet with ſixty gal- 
leys, which he cauſed to be built, and fifty ſent him 
by Achoris king of Egypt, with all the money and 
corn he could have occaſion for, 
- Evagoras with his land- forces attacked immediately 
a part of the enemy's army, which was ſeparate from 
the reſt, and entirely routed it, This firft action was 


ſoon followed by another at ſea, in which the Per- 


(x) A, M. 3618, Ant. J. Go 336, Dicd, ; i 15. p · 328—333 · 
| ſians 
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Evagoras ſupported it againſt the great king, ought to 


inſt the common ene. 
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ſians were worſted for ſome time, till animated by the 


warm reproaches and remonſtrances of their admiral, 


they reſumed courage, and obtained a compleat victory. 
Salamin was immediately beſieged by: ſea and land: 
Evagoras, leaving the defence of the city to his ſons 


Pythagoras, quitted it in the night with ten alleys, 


and failed for Egypt, to engage the king to ſupport 
him vigorouſly againſt the common enemy. He did 
not obtain from him all the aid he expected. At his 
return, he found the city in exceeding diſtreſs ; and 


finding himſelf without reſource or hope, he was ob- 


liged to capitulate. The propoſals made to him were, 
that he ſhould abandon all the cities of Cyprus, except 


dalamin, where he ſhould content himſelf to reign; 


that he ſhould pay an annual tribute to the king, and 
remain in obedience to him as a ſervant to a maſter. 
The extremity to which he was reduced obliged him to 
accept the other conditions, hard as they were, but he 
could never reſolve to comply with the laſt, and per- 
ſiſted always in declaring, that he could only treat as a 
king with a king. Tiribaſus, who commanded the 
ſiege, would abate nothing of his pretenſions. 
Orontes, the other general, jealous of his collegue's 
glory, had wrote ſecretly to court againſt him, ac- 
cuſing him among other things, of forming deſigns 
againſt the king, and ſtrengthened his accuſation from 
his continuing to hold a ſecret intelligence with the 
Lacedzmonians, and his manifeſt endeavours to make 
the chiefs of the army his creatures, by the force of 
preſents, promiſes, and a complacency of manners not 
natural to him. Artaxerxes upon theſe letters believed 
he had no time to loſe, and that it was neceſſary to 
prevent a conſpiracy ready to break out. He diſpatch- 


ed orders immediately to Orontes, to ſeiae Tiribaſus, 


and ſend him to court in chains, which was inſtantly 
put in execution. Tiribaſus upon his arrival demanded 


to be brought to a trial in form ; that the heads of the 


accuſation ſhould be communicated to him, and the 
proofs and witneſſes * The king, employed 
| 4 in 
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in other cares, had no leiſure at that time to take cogni- 


zance of the affair. 
Orontes in the mean time ſeeing that the beſie 


made a vigorous defence, and that the ſoldiers of the 
army, diſcontented with the removal of Tiribaſus, 
quilted the ſervice and refuſed to obey him, was 
afraid affairs would take a bad turn with regard to him, 
(x) He therefore cauſed Evagoras to be ſpoke to under- 
hand; the negotiation wes reſumed, the offers made 
at firſt by the latter were accepted, and the mortifying 
article, - which had: prevented the concluſion of the 
treaty, retrenched. The ſiege was raiſed in conſe- 
Evagoras continued king of Salamin only, 


quence. 
and engazed-to pay an annual tribute, 
It appears that this prince lived twelve or thirteen 


years after the concluſion of the treaty ; for his death 


is dated in the year of the world 3632. His old age 


was attended with a happineſs and tranquillity never in- 


terrupted with ſickneſs or diſeaſe, the uſual effect of a 
ſober: and temperate life, Nicocles his eldeſt ſon ſuc- 
ceeded him, and inherited his virtues as well as throne, 
He celebrated his funeral with the utmoſt magnificence, 
The diſcourſe, entitled Evagoras, compoſed by Iſo- 
crates, to inſpire the young king with the Jnfire of 
treading in the ſteps of his father, and from which I 
have extracted the ſubſequent elogium, ſerved for his 
funeral oration, He alſo addreſſed another tract to Ni- 
cocles which bears his name, wherein he gives him ad- 
mirable precepts for governing well. I ſhall perhaps 


have occaſion to ſpeak further of them in the enſuing | 


volume. 


Elogy and character of Evageras. 


(y) Though Evagoras was only king of a little 
ſtate, Iſocrates, who was well able to judge of virtue 
and merit, compares him with the moſt powerful mo- 
narchs, and propoſes him as the perfect model of a 
good king, convinced that not the extent of provin- 

(x) A. M. 3619. Ant. J. C. 385. O) Ifocrat, in Evag. 
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ces, but extent of mind and greatneſs of ſoul conſti- 
tute great princes. He does in effect point out to ug. 
many qualities truly royal in him, and which ought to 
give us a very high idea of his merit, 
Evagoras was not of the number of thoſe princes, 
who believe, that to reign, it is ſufficient to be of the 
blood royal, and that the birth, which gives a right 
to the crown, gives alſo the merit and qualities neceſ- 
fary for wearing it with honour, He did not fancy, 
that it could be ſuppoſed, as every other condition and 
ſtation of life made a kind of apprenticeſhip neceſſary 
to its ſucceſs, the art of reigning, the moſt difficult 
and important of all, ſhould require no pains and pre- 
paration for its attainment. He came into the world 
with the moſt happy diſpoſitions; a great fund of ge- 
nius, an eaſy conception, a lively and inſtant penetra- 
tion which nothing eſcaped, a ſolidity of judgment, 
that immediately reſolved what it was neceſlary to act; 
qualities, which might ſeem. to diſpenſe with all ſtudy 
and application; and yet, as if he had been born with- 
out talents, and found himſelf obliged to ſupply by 
ſtudy what he might want by nature, he neglected no 
means for the embelliſhment of his mind, and de- 
voted a * conſiderable part of his time in inſtructing 
himſelf, in reflecting, meditating, and conſulting the 
judgment and merit of others. 

When he aſcended the throne, his greateſt care and 
application was to know mankind, in which ihe 
ability of a prince, and of thoſe who are at the head of 


affairs, principally conſiſts. He had no doubt prepared 


himſelf for that ſcience by the ſtudy of hiitory, which 
gives a kind of anticipation of it, ſupplies the place of 
experience, and, teaches us what the men are with 
whom we live, by what they have been in other 
ages, But we ſtudy men quite differently in them- 
ſelves; by their manners, characters, conduct and ac- 
tions. The love of the commonwealth rendered him 
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attentive to all perſons, who were capable of ſerving 
or hurting it. He applied himſelf to the diſcovery of 
their moſt ſecret inclinations and principles of action, 
and to the knowledge of their different talents and de- 
grees of capacity, in order to aſſign each his proper 
poſt, to beſtow authority according to merit, and to 
make the private and public good promote each other. 

He neither rewarded nor puniſhed his ſubjects, ſays 
Iſocrates, from the report of others; but ſolely upon 
his own knowledge and experience of them; and nei. 
ther the virtues of the good, nor the vices of the bad, 
eſcaped his enquiry and penetration. 

He had one quality very ſeldom found in thoſe who 
poſſeſs the firſt rank in authority, eſpecially when 
they believe themſelves capable of governing alone: 1 
mean a wonderful docility and attention to the fenſe of 
others, which aroſe from a diffidence in his own abi- 
lities. With his great qualities, he did not ſeem to 
have occaſion for recourſe to the counſel of others, 
and nevertheleſs made no reſolution, and formed no 
enterprize, without having firſt conſulted the wiſe 
perſons he had placed about him in his court ; in- 

ſtead of which, pride and preſumption, the latent poi- 
ſons of ſovereign power, incline the greateſt part of 
thofe who arrive at thrones, either to aſk no counſel 
at all, or not to follow it when they do. TY, 

Intent upon diſcovering the excellent in every form 
of government and private condition of life, he pro- 
poſed the uniting of all their high qualities and great 
advantages in himſelf ; affable and popular as in a re- 
publican ſlate; grave and ſerious as in the councils of 
the aged and the ſenate ; ſteady and deciſive as mo- 
narchy after mature deliberation a profound politi- 

cian by the extent and rectitude of his views; an 
accompliſhed warrior, from intrepid valour in battle 
directed by a wiſe moderation; a good fatber, a good 
relation, a good friend, and what crowns all his 
praiſe, * in every circumſtance of his character, al- 
ways great, and always himſelf. 8 
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He ſupported his dignity and rank, not with an air 
of pride and haughtineſs, but by a ſerenity of aſpect, 
and a mild and eaſy majeſty, reſulting from innate vir- 
tue, and the evidence of a good conſcience, He won 
the hearts of his ſriends by his liberality, and con- 
quered others by a greatneſs of ſoul, to which the 
could not refuſe their eſteem and admiration. 

But what was moſt royal in him, and attracted the 


entire confidence of his ſubjects, neighbours, and even 


enemies, was his ſincerity, faith and regard to all his 
engagements; and his hatred, or rather deteſtation, 
for all diſguiſes, falſhood, and fraud. A ſingle word 
on his ſide had as much regard paid to it as the moſt 
facred oath ; and it was univerfally known that no- 
thing was capable of inducing him to violate it in the 
kaſt circumſtance whatſoever. A 

It was by all theſe excellent qualities, that he ef- 
feually reformed the city of Salamin, and entirely 
changed the face cf its affairs in a very ſhort time. 
He found it groſs, ſavage, and barbarous, without any 
taſte either for learning, commerce, or arms. What 
cannot a prince do that loves his people, and is be- 
loved by them; who believes himſelf great and power- 
ful only to render them happy; and knows how to 
ſet a juſt value upon, and do honour to, their labours, 


induſtry, and merit of every kind? He had not been 


many years upon the throne, before arts, ſciences, 
commerce, navigation, and military diſcipline were: 
ſeen to flouriſh at Salamin ; inſomuch that that city 
did not give place to the moſt opulent of Greece. 
Iſocrates often repeats, that in the praiſes he gives 
Evagoras, of which I have only extracted a part, far 


from exaggerating. any thing, he always falls ſhort of 


truth, To what can we attribute a reign fo wiſe, ſo 


juſt, ſo moderate, ſo conſtantly employed in rendering; 


his ſubjects happy, and in promoting the public good? 
The condition of Evagoras, before he came to govern, 
ſeems to me to have contributed very much to it. 


Tue being born a prince, and the having never ex- 


pericnced. 
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Perienced any other condition but that of maſter and 
ſovereign, are in my opinion great obſtacles to the 
knowledge and practice of the duties of that high ſta. 
tion, Evagoras, who came into the world under x 
tyrant, had Jong obeyed before he commanded, He 
had borne in a private and dependant life the yoke of 
an abſolute and deſpotic power. He had ſeen himſelf 
expoſed to envy and calumny, and had been in dan- 
ger for his merit and virtue, Such a prince had only 
to be told upon his aſcending the throne, what was 
ſaid to a great & emperor. ** + You have not always 
deen what you now are. Adverſity has prepared 
© you to make a good uſe of power. You have lived 
long amongſt us, and like us. You have been in 
<< danger under bad princes. You have trembled for 
«© yourſelf, and known by experience how virtue and 
** Innocence have been treated,” What he had per- 
ſonally ſuffered, what he had feared for himſelf or 


others, what he had ſeen unjuſt and unreaſonable in 


the conduct of his predeceſſors, had opened his eyes, 
and taught him all his duty. It ſufficed to tell him, 
what the emperor Galba told Piſo, when he adopted 
him his aſſociate in the empire. | Remember what 
** you condemned or applauded in princes, when you 
were a private man, You have only to conſult 
the judgment you then paſſed upon them, and to 


act conformably to it, for your inſtruction in the 
art of reigning well.” 


| Trial of Tiribaſus. | 
Me have already ſaid, that Tiribaſus, having been 
accuſed by Orontes of forming a conſpiracy againſt 


* Trajan, 


|| Utifflimus quidem ac bre- 
+ Quam utile eſt ad uſum ſe- 


cundorum per adverſa veniſſe ! 
Vixiſti nobiſcum, periclitatus es, 
timuiſti. Quæ tunc erat inno- 
_ centium vita ſcis, et expertus es, 
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the king, had been ſent to court in chains. Gaos, 
admiral of the fleet, who had married his daughter, 
apprehending that Artaxerxes would involve him in 
the affair with his father-in-law, and cauſe him to be 
put to death upon mere ſuſpicion, conceived he had 
no other means for his ſecurity, than an open revolt. 
He was very well beloved by the foldiers, and all the 
officers of the fleet were particularly at his devotion. 
Without loſs of time he ſent deputies to Achoris king 
of Egypt, and concluded a league with him againſt 
the king of Perſia, On another fide, he ſollicited the 
Lacedæ monians warmly to come into that league, 
with aſſurances of making them maſters of all Greece, 
and of eſtabliſhing univerſally their form of govern- 
ment; at which they had long ſeemed to aſpire. They 
hearkened favourably to theſe propoſals, and embraced 
with joy this occaſion of taking arms againſt Arta- 
xerxes; the rather becauſe the peace they had concluded 
with him, by which they had given up the Greeks 
of Aſia, had covered them with ſhame, and filled 
them with remorſe. | 

As ſoon as Artaxerxes had put an end to the war 
of * Cyprus, he thought of concluding alſo the affair 


of Tiribaſus. He was ſo juſt to appoint for that pur- 


poſe three commiſſioners, who were great lords of 
Perſia of diſtinguiſhed probity, and of the higheſt re- 
putation in his court. The affair came to an exami- 


nation, and an hearing on both ſides. For ſo conſi- 


derable a crime, as that of having conſpired againſt the 
king's perſon, no other proofs were produced, than the 
letter of Orontes ; that is to ſay, of a declared enemy, 
ſtudious to ſupplant his rival. Orontes was in hopes 
from his credit at court, that the affair would not have 


been diſcuſſed in the uſual forms, and that upon the 


memorial ſent by him, the accuſed would have been 
condemned without further examination. But that 


Diodorus refers the decifion of ſoon ſpeak; this ſeems very im- 
this affair, till after the war with probable, 
the Cadufians, of which wwe ſhall | 

| | 2 | | WAS 
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was not the cuſtom with the Perſians. By an an- 
tiently eſtabliſned regulation, to which amongſt other 
privileges they had a right by birth, no perſon was 
ever to be condemned, without being firſt heard and 
confronted with his accuſers. This was granted to 
Tiribaſus, who anſwered to all the articles of the let- 
ter. As to his connivance with Evagoras, the treaty 
itſelf concluded by Orontes was his apology ; as it 
was abſolutely the ſame, that prince had propoſed to 
him, except a condition, which would have done 
honour to his maſter. As to his intelligence with the 
Lacedzmonians, the glorious treaty he had made 
them ſign ſufficiently explained, whether his own, 
or the king's interefts, were his motives for it. He 
did not deny his credit in the army; but appre- 
hended, it had not been long a crime to be beloved 
by the officers and ſoldiers ; and concluded his defence, 
in repreſenting the long ſervices he had rendered the 
king with inviolable fidelity; and eſpecially his good 
fortune in having formerly faved his life, when he 
was hunting, and in great danger of being devoured 
by two lions. The three commiſſioners were una- 
nimous in declaring Tiribaſus innocent. The king 
reſtored him to his former favour, and juſtly enraged 
at the black deſign of Orontes, let the whole weight 
of his indignation fall upon him. A ſingle example 
of this kind againſt informers convicted of falſhood, 
would for ever ſhut the door againſt calumny. How 
many innocents have been deſtroyed for want of ob- 
ſerving this rule, which even the Pagans conſidered as 
the baſis of all juſtice, and the guardian of the public 
tranquillity, 


Sect. VII. The expeditim of Artaxerxes againſt the 
Cadufians. Hiſtory of Datames the Carin. 
( W HEN Artaxcrxes had terminated the Cy- 


prian war, he entered upon another againſt 
the Caduſians, who it is probable had revolted, and re- 


(a) Plat, in Artax. p. 1023, 1024. | 
| fuſed 
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fuſed to pay the cuſtomary tribute; for authors fa 
nothing as to the occaſion of this war. "Thoſe 4 
inhabited part of the mountains, ſituate between the 
Euxine and Caſpian ſeas in the north of Media. The 
ſoil is there ſo ungrateful, and ſo little proper for cul- 
tivation, that no corn is ſowed upon it. The people 
ſubſiſt almoſt entirely upon apples, pears, and other 
fruits of that kind. Inured from their infancy to a 
hard and laborious life, they looked upon dangers and 
fatigues as nothing ; and for that reaſon made excel- 
lent ſoldiers. The king marched againſt them in per- 
ſon at the Head of an army of three hundred thouſand 
foot, and ten thouſand horſe. Tiribaſus was with him 
in this expedition, 

Artaxerxes had not advanced far into the country, 
when his army ſuffered extremely by famine. The 
troops could find nothing to ſubſiſt upon, and it was 
impoſſible to bring proviſions from other places, the 
ways being difficult and impracticable. The whole 
camp were reduced to eat their carriage beaſts ; 
which ſoon became ſo ſcarce, that an aſs's head was 
valued at fixty drachmas *, and was very hard to be 
got at that price. The king's table itfelf began to fall 
ſhort, and only a few horſes remained, the reſt having 
been entirely conſumed. 4 
In this melancholy conjuncture, Tiribaſus contrived 
a ſtratagem, which ſaved the king and army. The 
Caduſians had two kings, who were encamped ſepa- 
rately with their troops. Tiribaſus, who took care to 


be informed of all that paſſed, had been apprized, 


that there was ſome miſunderſtanding between them, 
and that their jealouſy of each other prevented their 
acting in concert, as they ought to have done. After 
Having, comme nicated his deſign to Artaxerxes, he 
went himſelf to one of the kings, and diſpatched his 
ſon to the other. They each of them informed the 
king to whom they applied, that the other had ſent 
ambaſſadors to-treat with Artaxerxes privately, and ad- 
Thirty ures. | | 

fa viſed 
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viſed him to loſe no time, but to make his peace i. 
rectly, in order that the conditions of it might be the 
more advantageous ; promiſing to affiſt them with 
their whole credit. The fraud ſucceeded. The * pa- 
gans thought it no crime to uſe it with enemies. Am- 
baſſadors ſet out from both princes with Tiribaſus and 
his ſon in their company. | 

As this double negotiation laſted ſome time, Arta- 

xerxes began to ſuſpect Tiribaſus ; and his enemies 
taking that opportunity, forgot nothing to his preju- 
dice, that might ruin him in the king's opinion. That 
prince already repented the confidence he had repoſed 
in him, and thereby gave room for thoſe who envied 
him, to vent their calumnies and invectives. Upon 
what does the fortune of the moſt faithful ſubjects de- 
pend with a credulous and ſuſpicious prince! W hilft 
this paſs'd, arrived Tiribaſus on his ſide, and his ſon 
on the other, each with ambaſſadors from the Cadu- 
ſians. The treaty being concluded with both parties, 
and the peace made, T iribaſus became more powerful 
than ever in his maſter's favour, and returned with 
him, 

The king's behaviour in this march was much ad- 
mired, Neither the gold with which he was covered, 
his-purple robes, nor the jewels that glittered all over 
him, and were worth ſix and thirty millions of livres +, 
prevented his having an equal ſhare in the whole fa- 
tigue with the meaneſt foldier. He was ſeen with his 
quiver at his back; and his ſhield on his arm, to dif- 
mount from his horſe, and march foremoſt in thoſe 
rugged and difficult countries. The ſoldiers obſerving 
his patience and fortitude, and animated by his exam- 
ple, became ſo light, that they ſeemed rather to fly 
than walk. At length hearrived at one of his palaces, 
where the gardens were in admirable order, and there 
was a park of great extent and well planted, which 
was the more ſurprizing, as the whole country about 


* Dolus, an virtus, quis in hoſte requirat ? Virgil. 
Þ+ Trove thouſand talents, | 
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it was entirely naked, and bore no kind of trees. As 
it was the depth of winter, and exceſſive cold, he gave 
the ſoldiers permiſſion to cut down the wood in this 
k, without excepting the fineſt trees, either pines 
or cypreſſes. But the ſoldiers not being able to re- 
ſolye to fell timber of ſuch exceeding beauty and ſtate- 
lineſs, the king took an ax, and began by cutting 
the fineſt and largeſt tree himſelf; after which the 
troops ſpared none, cut down all the wood they want- 
ed, and kindled as many fires as were neceſſary to 
their paſſing the night without any inconvenience. 
When we reflect how much value great perſons gene- 
rally ſet upon their gardens and houſes of pleaſure, we 
muſt confeſs Artaxerxes's generoſity in making this ſa- 
crifice, which argued a very laudable goodneſs of heart, 
and a ſenſibility for the diſtreſſes and ſufferings of his 
ſoldiers : But he did not always ſupport that cha- 
racter. | | | 
The king had loſt in this enterprize a great num- 
ber of his beſt troops, and almoſt all his horſes: And 
as he imagined that he was deſpiſed upon that account 
and the ill ſucceſs of his expedition, he became very 
much out of humour with the grandees of his court, 


and put to death a great number of them in the emo- 


tions of his wrath, and more, out of diſtruſt, and the 
fear of their attempting ſomething againſt him. For 
fear in a ſuſpicious prince is a very deſtructive and bloody 
paſſion ; whereas true courage is gentle, humane, and 
averſe to all jealouſy and ſuſpicion. 

(b) One of the principal officers that periſhed in this 
expedition againſt the Caduſians, was Camiſares, by 
nation a Carian, and governor of Leuco-Syria, a pro- 
vince incloſed between Cilicia and Cappadocia. His 
ſon Datames ſucceeded him in that government, which 
was given him in conſideration of the good ſervices he 
had alſo rendered the king in the ſame expedition. He 
was the greateſt captain of his time ; and Cornelius 
Nepos, who has given us his life, does not prefer 


(5) Corn, Nep. in vit. Datamis. : 
| Amilcar 
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Amilcar and Hannibal to him amongſt the Barbarian, I Aipge 
It appears from his hiſtory of it, that no one ever ex. 
celled him in. boldneſs, valour, and ability in invent. 
ing ſchemes and ſtratagems, in activity in the execu- | 
tion of his deſigns, in preſence of mind to reſolve in I! 
the heat of action, and to find reſources upon the 7 
moſt deſperate occaſions; in a word, in every thing I che kir 
that regards military knowledge. It ſeems that nothing I un 
was wanting to his having acquired a more illuſtrious rful 
name, than a noble theatre, and more exalted occa- ¶ nd juſt a 
ſions; and perhaps an hiſtorian to have given a more ¶ ſo ſoon in 
extenſive narration of his exploits. For — Ne- ation 2 
pos, according to his general plan, could not relate 
them but in a very ſuccinct manner. 

He began to diſtinguiſh himſelf particularly by the I gare in 
execution of a commiſſion, that was given him to Egypt, 
reduce Thyus, a very powerful prince, and governor 
of Paphlagonia, who had revolted againſt the king. gene ra 
As he was his near relation, he thought it incumbent I © Whe 


upon him at firſt to try the methods of lenity and re- I expedit 
conciliation, which almoſt-coft him his life, through againſt 
the treachery of Thyus, by the ambuſcades he laid which 


for him. Having eſcaped ſo great a danger, he attacked padocia 
him with open force; though he ſaw himſelf abando- KW officer. 
ned by Ariobarzanes, ſatrap of Lydia, Ionia, and all | 
Phrygia, whom jealouſy prevented from giving him 
aid. He took his enemy prifoner, with his wife and foon 1 


children; and knowing with what joy the king would Datar 
receive the news, he endeayoured to make it the more and m 
ſenſible by the pleaſure of a ſurprize. He ſet out with witho 
his illuſtrious priſoner, without giving the court any ceſſar 
advice, and made great marches, to prevent its being penec 
known from rumour before his arrival, When he diſpa! 
came to Suſa, he equipped Thyus in a very ſingular road 
manner. He was a man of a very tall ſtature, of an N 


haggard and terrible aſpect, a black complexion, with It w 
the hair of his head and beard very long. He dreſt obed 
him in a magnificent habit, put a collar and bracelets extr 
of gold about his neck and arms, and added to this offer 


equipage 
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quipage all the orndments of a king, as he was in ef- 
d. For himſelf, in the groſs habit of a peaſant, and 
cad like an hunter, he led Thyus upon the left in a 
NC ah, ike a wild beaſt that had been taken in the 
ive in Nis. The novelty of the ſight drew the whole city 
n the W fer it: But aedody was ſo much ſurprized and pleaſed 
thing z the king, when he faw them approach in that plea- 
_ nt maſquerade, The rebellion of a prince, very 
" rful in his country, had given Artaxerxes great 
IC ¶ and juſt alarm, and he did not expect to have ſeen him 
more YI, ſoon in his hands. 80 ſudden and ſuceeſsſul an exe- 
"ol cution gave bim an higher opinion than ever of the 
clate merit of Datames. "4 20>" FN TAG ON ay 
To expreſs his ſenſe of it, he gave him an equal 
the © fare in the command of the army, defigned againſt 
10 Egypt, with Pharnabaſus and Tithrauſtes, the two 
nor principal perſons in the ſtate, and even appointed him 
g. general in chief, when he recalled Pharnabaſus. 
ent . When he was upon the point of ſetting out for that 
'& IF expedition, Artaxerxes ordered him to march directly 
Sh againſt Aſpis, who had made the country revolt, 
aid NF which he commanded in the neighbourhood of Cap- 
ed padocia. The commiſſion was little important for an 
o. officer, who had been appointed general, and beſides 
all very dangerous, becauſe it was neceſſary to go in queſt 
m of the enemy into a very remote country. The king 
d foon perceived his error, and countermanded him: But 
d Datames had fet out directly with an handful of men, 
a and marched night and day; judging that diligence, 
h without a great number of troops, was all that was ne- 
s ceflary to ſurprize and vanquiſh the enemy. It hap- 


-0 


pened according to his expectation, and the couriers 
diſpatched by the king, met Aſpis in chains upon the 
road to Suſa. Ag; 5 

Nothing was talked of at the court but Datames. 
Ie was not known which to admire moſt, his ready 
obedience, his wiſe and enterprizing bravery, or his 
extraordinary ſucceſs. So glorious a reputation gave 


offence to the courtiers in power, Enemies in ſecret to 
| each 


— 
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each other, and divided by a contrariety of intereſt 
and a competition in their pretenſions, they united to. amy mare 
gether againſt a ſuperior merit which reproached thei, A en- . 
defects, and was therefore a crime in their acceptation m—_— 
They conſpired to ruin him in the king's opinion, and 
ſucceeded but too well, As they beſieged him perps- diſcourage 
tually, and he was not upon his guard againſt perſon; Neem) l 
who appeared ſo well affected to his ſervice, they in. —_ 
ſpired him with jealouſy and ſuſpicion to the prejudice i © f 
of the moſt zealous and faithful of his officers. ney ru 
An intimate friend of Datames, who held one of Datames, 


the higheſt poſts at the court, apprized him of wlnt I mour to! 
paſſed, and of the cindy”, which had ww only a fe 
formed againſt. him, and had already; funk his credit hu, and 
conſiderably with the king. * He repreſented to him hie troop 
that if the Egyptian expedition, with which he wis I wo diffe 
charged, ſhould take a bad turn, he would find him- cels he e 
ſelf expoſed to great dangers: That it was the cuſ- Michrob 
tom with kings to attribute good ſucceſſes to them- and aut! 
ſelves and their auſpicious fortune only, and to impute Piſidians 
the bad to the faults of their generals, for which they of the f 
were reſponſible at the peril of their heads: That he | PP of 
ran the greater riſque, as all that were about the king's Faq 

in 


perſon and had any aſcendant over him, were his de- f 
clared enemies, and had ſworn his deſtruction. againſt g 
Upon this advice, Datames reſolved to quit the lar diffe 
king's ſervice, though without doing any thing hither- I barer 
to contrary, to the fidelity he owed him, He left the made hi 
command of the army to Mandrocles of Magneſia, ſigns to 


departed with his own troops for Cappadocia, ſeized the 
Paphlagonia which joined it, allied himſelf ſecretly RO Ow 
with Ariobarzanes, raiſed troops, took poſſeſſion of prize, 
fortreſſes, and put good garriſons in them, He re- ſequenc 
ceived advice, that the Piſidians were arming againſt 1 r 

* Docet eu 1a ES. hs 5 amwere 
riculo, ſquid, ilo crews 7 — — — 2 againſt 


ZE-gypto adverſi accidiſſet. Nam- res male geſtæ nuncientur. Illum thouſar 


que eam eſſe conſuetudinem re- hoc majore fore in diſcrimi c 
gum, ut caſus adverſos hominibus qudd, — rex . - I 
tribuant, ſecundos fortune ſuæ; eos habeat inimicifſimos, Cor. Nep. (e) D 


him. 
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him. He did not wait their coming on, but made his 
army march thither under the command of his youngeſt 
ſon, who had the misfortune to be killed in a battle. 
However lively his affliction might be upon that occa- 
fon, he concealed his death, leſt the bad news ſhould 
diſcourage his troops. When he approached near the 
enemy, his firſt care was to take poſſeſſion of an ad- 
vantageous poſt. (c) Mithrobarzanes, his father-in- 
law, who commanded the horſe, believing his ſon en- 
tirely ruined, determined to go over to the enemy. 
Datames, without concern or emotion, cauſed a ru- 
mour to be ſpread throughout the army, that it was 
only a feint concerted between him and his father · in- 
kw, and followed him cloſe, as if he deſigned to put 
his troops into a diſpoſition for charging the enemy in 
two different attacks. The ſtratagem had all the ſuc- 
ceſs he expected from it. When they joined battle, 
Mithrobarzanes was treated as an enemy on both ſides, 
and cut to pieces with his troops. The army of the 
Piſidians was put to flight, and left Datames maſter 
of the field, and of all the rich booty found in the 
camp of the conquered. 

Datames had not till then declared openly againſt 
the king, the actions we have related being only 
againſt governors, with whom he might have particu- 
lar differences, which we have obſerved before was 
common enough. His own eldeſt ſon, called Seiſmas, 


made himſelf his accuſer, and diſcovered his whole de- 


ſigns to the king. Artaxerxes was highly apprehenſive 
of the conſequence. He knew all the merit of this 
new enemy, and that he did not engage in any enter- 
prize, without having maturely conſidered all its con- 
ſequences, and taken the neceſſary meaſures to ſecure 
its ſucceſs; and that hitherto the execution had always 
anſwered the wiſdom of his projects. He ſent an army 
againſt him into Cappadocia of almoſt two hundred 
thouſand men, of which twenty thouſand were horſe, 
all commanded by Autophradates. The troops of Da- 


(e) Diod. I. 15. p. 399. 
5 | tames 
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tames did not amount to the twentieth part of th 
King's: ſo that he had no reſource but in himſelf, the 
valour of his ſoldiers, and the happy ſituation of th 
poſt he had choſen. For in that conſiſted his chi 
excellenca; never captain having better known hoy 
to take his advantages and chuſe his ground, when bel fection f 
was to draw up an army in battle, which v 
His poſt, as I have obſerved, was infinitely ſuperia misfortu! 
to that of the enemy. He had pitched upon a ſitu. means o 
tion, where they could not ſurround him; when, talents f 
upon the leaſt movement they made, he could com I due. F 
to blows with them with very conſiderable advantage; W on hi. 
and where, had they reſolved to fight, their odds in dates ret 
number would have been abſolutely uſeleſs to them Data 
Autophradates well knew, that according to all the enraged 
rules of war, he ought not to hazard a battle in ſuch M fection, 
a conjuncture: but he obſerved at the ſame. time, that placable 
it was much to his diſhonour with ſo numerous an quering 
army, to make choice of a retreat, or to continue to emp 
any longer in inaction before an handful of enemies every n 
He therefore gave the ſignal. The firſt attack wa I prince ! 
rude; but the troops of Autophradates ſoon gave way, I but Da 
and were entirely routed. - The victor purſued them cades. 
for ſome time with great ſlaughter, , There were only I zanes, 
a thauſand men killed on the ſide of Datames. miſes, 
Several battles, or rather ſkirmiſhes, were fought © enemy 
afterwards, in which the latter was always victorious; h 
becauſe, perfectly knowing the country, and ſuccecd- 
ing eſpecially in the ſtratagems of war, he always 
poſted himſelf advantagiouſly, and engaged the enemy 
in difficult ground, from whence they could not extri- 
cate themſelves without loſs. Autophradates ſeeing all Th 
his endeavours ineffectual, and his ſupplies entirely ex- | 
hauſted, and deſpairing of ever being able to ſubject 
by force ſo artful and valiant an enemy, treated an ac- 
commodation, and propoſed to him, the being re- 
ſtored to the king's favour upon honourable conditions a fubj 
mes was not ignorant, that there was little ſecu- : 
rity for him in ſuch a choice, becauſe princes 3 captus 
| om brig 
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dom reconciled in earneſt with a ſubject, who has 
failed in his obedience, and to whom they ſee them- 
ſelves in ſome ſort obliged to ſubmit. However, as on 
deſpair had hurried him into the revolt, and he had 
ways retained at heart the ſentiments of zeal and af- 
fetion for his prince, he accepted the offers with joy, 
which would put an end to the violent condition his 
misfortune had engaged him in, and afforded him the 
means of returning to his duty, and of employing his 
talents for the ſervice of the prince to whom they were 
due. He promiſed to ſend deputies to the king; up- 
on which enſued a ceſſation of arms, and Autophra- 
dates retired into Phrygia, which was his government. 
Datames was not deceived. Artaxerxes, furiouſly 
enraged againſt him, had changed the eſteem and af- 
fection, he formerly profeſſed for him, into an im- 
placable hatred. Finding himſelf incapable of con- 
quering him by the force of arms, he was not aſhamed 
to employ artifice and treachery: means unworthy 
man of honour, and how much niore ſo of a 
prince ! He hired ſeveral murderers to aſſaſſinate him; 
but Datames was ſo happy as to eſcape their ambuſ- 
cades. At length Mithridates, the ſon of Ariobar- 
zanes, to whom the king had made magnificent pro- 
miſes, if he could deliver him from ſo formidable an 
enemy, having inſinuated himſelf into his friendſhip, 
and having long treated him with all the marks of the 
moſt entire fidelity to acquire his confidence, took the 
advantage of a favourable opportunity, when he was 
alone, and ſtabbed him with his ſword, before he was 
in a condition to defend himſelf, | 
Thus“ fell this great captain in the ſnares of a pre- 
tended friendſhip, who had always thought it his ho- 
nour to obſerve the moſt inviolable fidelity, in regard 
to thoſe with whom he had any engagements. Happy, 
had he always piqued himſelf alfo upon being as faithful 
2 fubject, as he was a true friend; and if he had not, 
Ita vir, qui multos conſilio, neminem perfidia ceperat, fimulata 
captus eſt amicitia, Cor. Nep. : 
big in 
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in the latter part of his life, ſullied the luſtre of his 
heroic qualities, by the ill uſe he made of them; which 
neither the fear of diſgrace, the injuſtice of thoſe who 
envied him, the ingratitude of his maſter for the fer. 
vices he had rendered him, nor + any other pretext 
could ſufficiently authorize. | 

I am ſurprized, that, comparable as he was to the 
greateſt perſons of antiquity, he has remained in: 
manner buried in ſilence and oblivion. His great a&i- 
ons and exploits are however worthy of being preſerved 
in hiſtory. For it is in ſuch ſmall bodies of troops, 
as thoſe of Datames, that the whole ſoul is exerted, in 
which the higheſt prudence is ſhewn, in which chance 
has no ſhare, and the abilities of a general appear in 
their full light, | | 


CHAPTER: IV, 


Hiſtory of Socrates abridged. 


S the death of Socrates is one of the moſt conſi- 
derable events of antiquity, I thought it incum- 
bent on me to treat that ſubject with all the extent it 
deſerves. In this view I ſhall premiſe ſome things, 
which are neceſſary to the reader's having a juſt idea 
of this prince of the philoſophers. _ 
Two authors will ſupply me principally with what 
I have to ſay upon this ſubject, Plato and Xenophon, 
both diſciples of Socrates. It is to them poſterity is 
indebted for many of his diſcourſes, (* that philoſopher 
having left nothing in writing,) and for an ample ac- 


count of all the circumſtances of his condemnation | 


+ This doctrine of Mr. Rollin's vernment, the ſullject in many in- 


may do very well in France, where 
implicit obedience to the grand mo- 


march is the law of the land; but 


it bas too much of that exploded ab- 
ſurdity, paſſiue obedience, (founded 


in an erroneous acceptation of reli - 


gion,) to be admitted in a free na- 
tion; where, by the maxims of the 


law, and the conflitution of the go- 


| n. 57. 


Pances is diſpenſed from his obedi. 
ente, and may defend bin:ſelf (even 
in arms) againſt bis prince: vit, 
in caſes of life and liberty. 

* Socrates, _ cujus ingenium 
varioſque ſermones immorralitati 
ſcriptis ſuis Plato tradidit, literam 
nullam reliquit. Cic. de orat. l. 3. 
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and death. Plato was an eye-witneſs of the whole, 
and relates in his Apology the manner of Socrates's accu- 
fation and defence; in his Criton, his refuſal to make 
his eſcape out of priſon ; in his Phædon, his ad mirable 
diſcourſe upon the immortality of the ſoul, which was 
immediately followed by his death. Xenophon was 
abſent at that time, and upon his return after the ex- 


pedition of young Cyrus againſt his brother Artaxerxes: 


So that he wrote his Apology of Socrates only upon the 
report of others, but his actions and diſcourſes in his 
four books of memorable things, he repeats from his 
own knowledge. Diogenes Laertius has given us the 
life of Socrates, but in a very dry and abridged manner, 


SECT. I. Birth of Socrates. He applies at firſt to ſculp- 
ture; then to the ſludy of the ſciences: His 3 
progreſ in them. His taſte for moral philoſophy : 
His manner of living, and ſufferings from the ill hu- 

_ mour of his wife. . | 
(a) 8 O CRAT Es was born at Athens in the fourth 
year of the ſeventy-ſeventh olympiad. His fa- 
ther Sophroniſcus was a ſculptor, and his mother Phana- 
rete a midwife, Hence we may obſerve that meanneſs 
of birth is no obſtacle to true merit, in which alone 
ſolid glory and real nobility conſiſt. It appears from 
the compariſons Socrates often uſed in his diſcourſes, 
that he was neither aſhamed of his father's or mo- 
ther's profeſſion. (+4) He was ſurprized that a ſculp- 
tor ſhould employ his whole attention to mould an in- 
ſenſible ſtone into the likeneſs of a man, and that a 
man ſhould take ſo little pains not to reſemble an in- 
ſenſible ſtone. (c) He would often ſay, that he exer- 
ciſed the function of a midwife with regard to the 
mind, in making it bring forth all its thoughts, which 
was indeed the peculiar talent of Socrates, He treated 
ſubjects in ſo ſimple, natural, and pure an order, that 
he made thoſe with whom he diſputed ſay what he 
. M. . J. C. 471. Diog. Laert. in Socrat. p. roo. 
3 pa” = iu 1 heat p 149, &c. 2 
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would, and find an anſwer themſelves to all the quel- 
tions he propoſed to them. He at firſt learnt his fa- 
ther's trade, in which he made himſelf very expert, 
{4) In the time of Pauſenias, there was a Merc 
and the Graces to be ſeen at Athens of his workman- 
ſhip; and it is to be preſumed, theſe ſtatues would not 
have found place amongſt thoſe of the greateſt maſ. 
ters in the art, if they had not been thought worthy 
of it. | 
(e) Criton is reported to have taken him out of 
his father's ſhop, from the admiration of his fine geni- 
us, and the opinion that it was inconſiſtent for a 
young man capable of the greateſt things to continue 
perpetually employed upon ſtone with a chiſſel in his 
hand. He was the diſciple of Archelaus, who con- 
ceived a great affection for him. Archelaus had been 
pupil to Anaxagoras, a very celebrated philoſopher, 
His firſt ſtudy was phyſicks, the works of nature, and 
the movement of the heavens, ſtars, and planets ; ac- 
cording to the cuftom of thoſe times, wherein only 
that part of philoſophy was known, and Xenophon ( ft) 
aſſures us of his being very learned in it. But * after 


having found by his own experience, how difficult, 


abſtruſe, intricate, and at the ſame how little uſeful 
that kind of learning was to the generality of man- 
kind, he was the firſt, according to Cicero, who con- 
ceived the thought of bringing down philoſophy from 
heaven, to place it in cities, and introduce it into 


(d) Pauſ. I. 9. p · 596. (e) Diog. p · 101. (7 Lib. 4. ; 


Memorab. p. 710. 


* Socrates primus philoſophiam 
devocavit è cœlo, et in urbibus col- 
Jacavit, et in domos etiam intro- 
duxit, et coegit de vita et moribus, 
rebuſque bonis et malis quærere. 
Cic. Tuſe. Quæſt. 1. 5. n. Io. 

Socrates mihi videtur, id quod 
conſtat inter omnes, primus à re- 
bus occultis, et ab ipſa natura in- 
volutis, in quibus omnes ante eum 


2 


philoſophi occupati fuerunt, avoca- 
viſſe philoſophiam, et ad vitam 
communem adduxiſſe; ut de vir- 
tutibus et vitiis, omninoque de bo- 
nis rebus et malis quæreret; cœ- 
leſtia autem vel procul eſſe à noſtra 
cognitione cenſeret, vel fi maxims 
cognita eſſent, nihil tamen ad bene 
vivendum conferre. Cic. Acud. 


Rueft, I. I, n. 15. 


private 
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private houſes ; humanizing it, to uſe that expreſſion, 
and rendering it more familiar, more ufeful in com- 


mon life, more within the reach of man's capacity, 


and applying it ſolely to what might make them more 
rational, juſt, and virtuous. (g)'He found there was 
a kind of folly in devoting the whole vivacity of his 
mind, and employing all his time, in enquiries mere- 
ly curious, involved in impenetrable darkneſs, and 
abſolutely incapable of contributing to human hap- 
pineſs ; whilſt he neglected to inform himſelf in the 
ordinary duties of life, and in learning what is con- 
formable, or oppoſite, to piety, juſtice, and probity ; 
in what fortitude, temperance, and wiſdom conſiſt 3 
what is the end of all government, what the rules of 
it, and what qualities are neceſſary for commanding 
and ruling well, We ſhall fee in the ſequel the uſe he 
made of this ſtudy. | 

It was ſo far from preventing him to diſcharge the 
duties of a good citizen, that it was the means of 
making him the more obſervant of them, He bore 


arms, as did all the people of Athens; but with more 


pure and elevated motives. He made many cam- 
paighs, was preſent in many actions, and always diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by his valour and fortitude, He 


was ſeen towards the end of his life, giving in the ſe- 


nate, of which he was a member, the moſt ſhining 
proofs of his zeal for juſtice, without being intimidated 
by the greateſt preſent dangers, | 

He had accuſtomed himſelf early to a ſober, ſevere, 
laborious life ; without which it ſeldom happens, that 
men are capable of diſcharging the greateſt part of the 
duties of good citizens, It is difficult to carry the 
contempt of riches and the love of poverty farther 
than he did. (Y) He looked upon it as a divine per- 
fection to be in want of nothing, and believed, the 
leſs we are contented with, the nearer we approach to 

(g) Xenoph, Memorab, I. 1. p. 710. ( Xenoph. Memorab. 
I. I. p. 731. | | 
K 2 the 
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the divinity. * Seeing the pomp and ſhew diſplayed 


by luxury in certain ceremonies, and the infinite quan- 
tity, of gold and filver employed in them: * How 
many things” ſaid he, congratulating himſelf on his 
condition, do not want! Quantis non eges 
(i) His father left him fourſcore minæ, that is to 
ſay, four thouſand livres, which he lent to one of his 
friends who had occaſion for that ſum. But the af. 
fairs of that friend having taken an ill turn, he loſt the 
whole, and ſuffered. that misfortune with ſuch indifler- 
ence and tranquillity, that he did not ſo much as com- 
plain of it. (4) We find in Xenophon's Economics, 
that his whole eſtate amounted to no more than five 
minæ, or two hundred and fifty livres. The richct 
perſons of Athens were his friends, who could never 
prevail upon him to accept any ſhare of their wealth, 
When he was in want of any thing, he was not 
aſhamed to declare it: f bad money, ſaid he one 
day in an aſſembly of his friends, ſhould buy me a 
cloak. He did not addreſs himſelf to any body in par- 
ticular, but contented himſelf with that general infor- 
mation. His diſciples contended for the honour of 
making him this ſmall preſent : which was being too 
Now, lays Seneca ; their own obſervation ought to have 
prevented both the want and the demand. 
Ae generouſly refuſed the offers and preſents of 
Archelaus king of Macedonia, who was deſirous of 
having him at his court; adding, that he could not go 
20 a man, who could give him more than it was in his 
power to return. Another philoſopher does not approve 
this anſwer. Was it making a prince a ſmall re- 
s turn,” ſays Seneca, to undeceive him in his ſalſe 


(ij) Liban. in Apolog. Socrat. p. 640. (4) Xenoph. econ. p. 822. 


* Socrates in pompa, cum mag- mos ha berem. Neminem popoſcit, 
na vis auri argentique ferretur; omnes admonuit. A quo accipe- 
Quam multa non deſidero, inquit! ret, ambitus fuit Poſt hoc 
Cic. Tuſc. Qu ff. I. 5. quiſquis properaverit, ſero dat; jam 

+ Socrates amicis audientibus: Socrati detuit, Serec, de benef. l. 7. 
Emiſſem, inquit, pallium, fi num- c. 24. 


7 © ideas 
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& ideas of grandeur and magnificence ; to inſpire him 
& with a contempt for riches; to ſhew him the right 
«© uſe of them; to inſtruct him in the great art of 
ce reigning; in a word, to teach him how to live and 
« how to die ? But, * continues Seneca, & the 
« true reaſon, which prevented his going to the court 
&« of that prince, was, that he did not think it con- 
&« ſiſtent for him to ſeek a voluntary ſervitude, whoſe 
« liberty a free city could not ſuffer him to enjoy.“ 
Mluit ire ad voluntariam ſervitutem is cujus libertatem 
civitas libera ferre non potuit (I). 

(n) The peculiar auſterity of his life did not render 
him gloomy and moroſe, as was common enough with 
the philoſophers of thoſe times. () In company and 
converſation he was always gay and facetious, and the 
ſole joy and ſpirit of the entertainment, Tho' he was 
very poor, he piqued himſelf upon the neatneſs of his 
perſon and houſe, and could not ſuffer the ridiculous 
affectation of Antiſthenes, who always wore dirty and 

ged cloaths. He told him once, that through the 
holes in his cloak, and the reſt of his tatters, abun- 
dance of vanity might be diſcerned, # 

One of the moſt diſtinguiſhing qualities of Socrates, 
was a tranquillity of ſoul, that no accident, no loſs, 
no injury, no ill treatment, could ever: alter, Sone 
have believed, that he was by nature haſty and peſ- 
fionate, and that the moderation, to which he had at- 
tained, was the effect of his reflections and endeavours 
to ſubdue and correct himſelf; which would ſtill add 
to his merit. (o) Seneca tells us, that he had deſired 
his friends to apprize him whenever they ſaw hiar 
ready to fall into a paſſion, and that he had given them 
that privilege over him, which he took himſelf with 
them. Indeed the beſt time to call in aid againſt 


1 


* and anger, that have ſo violent and ſudden a 


"a Senec. de benef. I. 5. c. 6. (m) Xenoph. in conviv. 

( Allan, I. 4. c. 11 & I. 9. C35. (o) Senec. de ira, I. 3. c. 15. 

* Contra potens malum et apud nos en dum conſpieimus, et 
noftri ſumus, advocemus. | 
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power over us, is when we are yet ourſelves, and in 
cool blood. At the firſt ſignal, the leaſt animadver- 
ſion, he either ſoftened his tone, or was ſilent. Find- 
ing himſelf in great emotion againſt a ſlave: 1 
<< would beat you,” fays he, if I were not angry: 
(p) Cæderem te, niſi iraſcerer. Having received a box 
on the ear, he contented himſelf with only ſaying with 
a ſmile: () Tis a misfortune not to know when to put on 
an helmet. 

Without going out of his own houſe, he found 
enough to exerciſe his patience in all its extent. Xan- 
tippe his wife put it to the ſevereſt proofs by her capri- 
cious, paſſionate, violent diſpoſition. It ſeems, before 
he took her for his companion, that he was not igno- 
rant of her character; and he ſays himſelf in Xeno- 
phon (r) that he had expreſsly choſen her, from the 
conviction, that if he ſhould be capable of bearing her 

inſults, there would be no body, though ever ſo diffi- 
cult to endure, with whom he could not live. Never 
was woman of fo violent and fantaſtical a ſpirit and fo 
bad a temper, There was no kind of abuſe or injuri- 
cus treatment, which he had not to experience from 
her. She would ſometimes be tranſported with fuch an 
excels of rage, as to tear of his cloak in the open ſtreet ; 
(s) and even one day after having vented all the re- 
proaches her fury could ſuggeſt, ſhe emptied a pot upon 
his head; at which he only laughed, and ſaid, that fo 
much thunder miſt needs produce a ſhower, | 

(t) Some antient authors write, that Socrates married 
a ſecond wife, named Myrto, who was the grand- 
daughter of Ariſtides the Juſt, and that he ſuffered ex- 
ceedingly from them both, who were continually quar- 
relling with each other, and never agreed, but in load- 
ing him with reproaches, and doing him all the offence 
they could invent. They pretend, that during the 
Peloponneſian war, after the peſtilence had ſwept off 


(ee) Ibid. I. 1. c. 15. (2) Ibid. I. 3. c. 11. (r) Xenoph. 
in conviv. p. $76. (s) Diog. in Socrat. p. 112. * (tt) Plut. 
in Ariſtid. p. 335. Athen. I. 13. p. 555. Diog. Laert, in Socrat, p. 105. 

| great 


this new law. Thoſe authors found this circumſtance 


odorus Siculus, who have treated at large all the par- 


ſup poſititious facts. 


Se cr. II. Of the demon, or familiar ſpirit of Socrates. 
O U R knowledge of Socrates would be deſective if 
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great part of the Athenians, a decree was made, 
whereby, to retrieve the ſooner the ruins of the repub- 
lic, each citizen was permitted to have two wives at 
the ſame time, and that Socrates took the benefit of 
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ſolely upon a paſſage in a treatiſe on nobility, aſcribed 
to Ariſtotle. But beſides that, according to Plutarch 
himſelf, Panetius, a very grave author, has fully re- 
futed this opinion, neither Plato nor Xencphon, who 
were well acquainted with all that related to their maſ- | 
ter, ſay any thing of this ſecond marriage of Socrates ; | 
and on another ſide, 'Thucydides, Xenophon, and Di- ih 
N 
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ticulars of the Peloponneſian war, are alike filent in 
regard to the pretended decree of Athens, which per- 
mitted bigamy. We ſhall ſee in the firſt volumes of 
the Memoirs of the academy of Belles Lettres, when 
publiſhed, a diſſertation of Monſieur Hardion's upon 
this ſubject, wherein he demonſtrates, that the ſecond 
marriage of Socrates, and the decree upon bigamy, are 


we knew nothing of the genius, which, he faid, 
had aſſiſted him with its counſel and protection in the 
greateſt part of his actions. It is not agreed amongſt 
authors, what this genius was, commonly called The 


demon of Socrates, from the Greek word, Aae ve, 


that ſignifies ſomething of a divine nature, conceived # 
as a ſecret voice, a ſign, or ſuch an inſpiration as di- 
viners are ſuppoſed to have had : This genius diverted 
him from the execution of his deſigns when they have 


been prejudicial to him, without ever inducing him to 


act any thing: (u) Eſſe divinum quoddam, quod Socrates 


dæmonium appellat, cui ſemper ipſe paruerit, nunquam 


impellenti, ſæpe reuocanti. Plutarch, in his treatiſe in- 
tituled, Of the genius of Socrates, repeats the different 


(#) Cic, de divin. l. I. n. 122. : 
K 4 ſentiments 
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ſentiments of the antients upon the- exiſtence and na- 
ture of this genius. (x) I ſhall confine myſelt to that 
of them, which ſeems the moſt natural and reaſonable, 
though he does not lay much ſtreſs upon it. 

We know that the divinity has a clear and unerring 
knowledge of futurity; that man cannot penetrate into 
its darkneſs but by uncertain and confuſed conjectures : 
that thoſe who ſucceed beſt in that reſearch, are ſuch, 
who by a more exact and ſtudied compariſon of the 
different cauſes capable of influencing future events, 
diſtinguiſh with greater force and perſpicuity, what 
will be the reſult and iſſue of the conflict of thoſe dif- 
ferent cauſes in conducing to the ſucceſs or miſcar- 
riage of an effect or enterprize. This foreſight and diſ- 
cernment has ſomething of divine in it, exalts us above 
the reſt of mankind, approaches us to the divinity, and 
makes us participate in ſome meaſure in his courſels 
and deſigns, by giving us an inſight and preſcience, to 
a certain degree, of what he has ordained concerning 
the future, Socrates had a juſt and piercing judgment, 
Joined with the moſt exquiſite prudence. He might 
call this judgment and prudence Jo, ſomething di- 
vine, uſing indeed a kind of equivocality in the ex- 
preſſion, without attributing to himſelf however the 
merit of his wiſdom in conjecturing upon the future. 
The Abbe Fraguier comes very near the ſame opi- 
nion in the diſſertation he has left us upon this ſubject 
in the (y) Memoirs of the academy of Belles Lettres. 

z) The effect, or rather function of this genius was 
to {top and prevent his acting, without ever inducing 
him to act. He received alſo the ſame impulſe, when 
his friends were going to engage in any bad affair, and 
communicated it to him ; and ſeveral inſtances are re- 
lated, wherein they found themſelves very unfortunate 
from not having believed him. Now what other ſig- 
nification can be given to this, than that it implies un- 
der myſterious terms, a mind, which by its own lights, 
and the knowledge of mankind, has attained a ſort of 18 

(x) P. 580. {y) Tom. IV. p. 368. (z) Plat. in Theag. p. 128. 
| | 5 inſight 


: 


de rep. p. 495, Apolog. Soc, p. 31, 32. (4) Ioid. p. 40. 
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inſight into futurity? And if Socrates had not intended 


to leſſen in his own perſon the merit of an unerring 


judgment, by attributing it to a kind of inſtinct, if at 
bottom he had deſired any thing to be underſtood, be- 
ſides the general aid of che divine wiſdom, which ſpeaks 


in every man by the voice of reaſon, would we have 
eſcaped, ſays Xcnophon (a), the cenſure of arrogance. . 


and falſhood ? * 

(5) God has always prevented me from ſpeaking to 
you, ſays he to Alcibiades, whilft the weakneſs of your 
age would have rendered my diſcourſes ineffectual to 
you. But I conceive I may now enter into diſpute 
with you, as an ambitious young man, for whom the 
laws open a way to the dignities of the republic. Is it 
not vilible here, that prudence prevented Socrates from. 


treating Alcibiades ſeriouſly at a time, when grave and 


ſevere converſation would have given him a diſguſt, of 
which he might perhaps never have got the better? 
(c) And when, in his dialogue upon the common- 


wealth, Socrates aſcribes his avoiding public bulineſs. 


to inſpiration. from above, does he mean any thing; 


more than what he ſays in his apology, that a juſt and 


good man, who intermeddles with the government in 
a corrupt ſtate, is not long without periſhing ? If (4%, 
when he appears before the judges that were to con- 
demn him, that-divine- voice is not heard to prevent 
him, as it was upon dangerous occaſions, the reafon 
is, that he did not deem it a misfortune for him to die, 


eſpecially at his age, and in his circumſtances. Every 


body knows what his prognoſtication had been long 
before, upon the unfortunate expedition of Sicily. He 
attributed it to his demon, and declared it to be the 


inſpiration of that ſpirit. A wiſe man, who ſees an 


affair ill concerted, and conducted with paſſion, may 
eaſily propheſy upon the event of it, without the aid ot 
a dæmon's inſpiration. 

(a) Memorab. I. f. p. 708. (5) Plat. in Alcib. p. 150. (e, Lib. 6. 


It 


2 
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It muſt be allowed however, that the opinion which 
gives men genii and angels to direct and guard them, 
was not unknown, even to the pagans. (e) Plutarch 
Cites the verſes of Menander, in which that poet ex- 
preſsly ſays, That every man at his birth has a good 
genius given him, which attends him during the while 
courſe of his life as a guide and director. 


Arreryri Oxi aw FIL)) TT pe- g ure 
Ev? yevopire, ug Rwy TE is 
Ac 66. 


It may be believed with probability enough, that the 
dæmon of Socrates, which has been ſo differently 
ſpoken of, and thereby made it a queſtion, whether it 
was a good or bad angel, was no more than the force 
and rectitude of his judgment, which acting according 


to the rules of prudence, and with the aid of a long 


experience, ſupported by wiſe reflections, made him 
foreſee the events of thoſe things, upon which he was 
either conſulted, or deliberated himſelf. 

I conceive at the ſame time, that he was not ſorry 
the people ſhould believe him inſpired, or that he knew 
futurity by any effect of the divinity whatſoever. That 
opinion might exalt him very much in the ſenſe of the 
Athenians, and give him an authority, of which the 


greateſt * perſons of the pagan world were very fond, 
and which they endeavoured to acquire by ſecret com- 


munications, and pretended conferences, with ſome 


divinity: but it drew the jealouſy of many of the 
citizens upon him. | 


(e) De anim. tranquil. p. 474. | 


* I.zcurgus and Solon bad re- 
courſe to the authority f oracles 
to advance their credit, Zaleucus 
pretended, that bis laws had been 
diftated to him by Minerva, Nu- 
r Pompilius boaſted his conferences 


abi the goddeſs Egeria. The fir 


Scipio Africanus made the pecple 


belieme that the gods gave him ſe- 
cret counſels, Even Sertorius's bind 
had ſomething divine in it, 
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S ECT. III. Socrates declared the wiſcft of mankind by 
the oracle of Delphos. 


(/) T HIS declaration of the oracle, ſo advanta- 
geous in appearance for Socrates, did not a lit- 
tle contribute to the enflaming envy, and ſtirring up of 
enemies againſt him, as he tells us himſelf in his Apo- 
logy, wherein he recounts the occaſion, and true ſenſe 
of that oracle. | 
Chærephon, a zealous diſciple of Socrates, happening 
to be at Delphos, demanded of the oracle, whether 
there was a wiſer man than Socrates in the world. 


The prieſteſs replied there was none. This anſwer 


puzzled Socrates extremely, who could ſcarce com- 
prehend the ſenſe of it. For on the one fide, he well 
knew, ſays he of himſelf, that there was neither much 
nor little wiſdom in him ; and on the other, he could 
not ſuſpect the oracle of falſhood, the divinity being 


incapable of telling a lie. He therefore conſidered it 


attentively, and took great pains to penetrate the ſenſe . 


of it. At firſt he applied himſelf to a powerful citi- 


zen ; a ſtateſman, and a great politician, who paſſed 
for one of the wiſeſt men of the city, and who was 
himſelf as much convinced of his own merit as any 


body. He found by his converſation that he knew 


nothing, and infinuated as much to himſelf in terms 
ſufficiently intelligible ; which made him extremely 
odious to that citizen, and all who were preſent. 


He did the ſame by ſeveral others of the ſame pro- 
feſſion; and all the fruit of his enquiry was, to draw 


upon himſelf a greater number of enemies. From 


the ſtateſman he addreſſed himſelf to the poets, 


whom he found ſtill fuller of ſelf-eſteem, but really 


more void of knowledge and wiſdom, He purſued his 


enquiries to the artiſans, and could not meet with one, 
who, becauſe he ſucceeded in his own art, did not be- 
lieve himſelf very capable, and fully informed in all 


(J) Plut. in Apolog. p. 21, 22. 
that 
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and 


A. Mner 
that was great beſides; which preſumption was the and adva 
almoſt univerſal failing of the Athenians. As they had gifficult tc 
naturally abundance of wit, they pretended to be principles 
knowing in every thing, and believed themſelves ca- grown gr 
pable of pronouncing upon all things. His enquiries inſtructio 
amongſt ſtrangers were not more ſucceſsful. tue in 2 

Socrates afterwards entering into and comparin (b) H 
himſelf with all thoſe he had queſtioned, * diſcovered, Tſophers, 
that the difference between him and them was, that benches 
they all believed they knew what they did not know, chair. 
and that for his part, he ſincerely profeſſed his igno- ſons. 
rance, From thence he concluded, that only God is in walk 
truly wiſe, and that the true meaning of his oracle was in the 
to ſignify, that all human wiſdom 'was no great mat- the ſer 

ter, or to ſpeak more properly, was nothing at all. drank 
And as to the oracle's naming me, it no doubt did ſo, and inf 
ſays he, by way of ſetting me up for an example, as judicio 
if it intended to declare to all men, The wiſeſt amongſt ciple 
you is he, who knows like Socrates, that there is no him h 
real wiſdom in him. 1 ſays 
| | + wear 
SECT. IV, Socrates devotes himſelf entirely io the in- highe 
Sirueton of the youth of Athens. Affection of his diſ- Man 
— bim. The admirable principles with which name 
He inſpires them either for government or religion. the r 
A F T ER having related ſome particularities in the priv 
life of Socrates, it is time to proceed to that, in and 
which his character principally and peculiarly conſiſt- 5 
el; I mean the pains he took to inſtruct mankind, 6 
and particularly in forming the youth of Athens. a 
(g) He ſeemed, ſays Libanius, the common father _ | 
of the republic, ſo attentive was he to the happincſs qu 
(g) In Apol. Sccrat. p. 641. 'S — 
Sccrates in omnibus fere ſer- que rem ſe arbitrari ab Apolline 5 
monibus fic diſputat, ut nihil af- omnium ſapientiſimum eſſe di- bn 
firmet ipſe, refellat alios : nihil ſe ctum, quod hæc eſſet una omnis K * 
ſcire dicat, niſi id ipſum, eoque ſapientia, non arbitrari fe ſcire * 
præſtare cæteris, quod ill, quæ quod neſciat. Cic, Acad. Duff, by 
neſciant, ſcire fe putent ; ipſe ſe 1, 1, n. 1 5, I6, | wy 
n lil ſcire jd unum ſciat, ob eam- 3 | * 
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and adyantage of his whole country. But as it is very 
difficult to correct the aged, and to make people change 
principles, Who revere the errors in which they have 
grown grey, he devoted his labours principally to the 
inſtruction of youth, in order to ſow the ſeeds of vir- 
tue in a ſoil more fit to produce the fruits of it. 

( He had no open ſchool like the reſt of the philo- 
ſophers, nor ſet times for his leſſons. He had no 
benches prepared, nor ever mounted a profeſſor's 
chair. He was the philoſopher of all times and ſea- 
ſons. He taught in all places, and upon all occaſions ; 
in walking, converſation, at meals, in the army, - and 


in the. midſt of the camp, in the public aſſemblies of 


the ſenate or people, in priſon itſelf, and when he 
drank the poiſon he philoſophized, ſays Plutarch, and 
and inſtructed mankind. And from thence the ſame 
judicious author takes occaſion to eſtabliſh a great prin- 


ciple in point of government, which Seneca “ before 


him had placed in all its light. To be a public man, 
ſays he, it is not neceſſary to be actually in office, to 
wear the robe of judge or magiſtrate, and to ſit in the 
higheſt tribunals for the adminiſt ration of juſtice, 
Many do this, who, though honoured with the fine 
names of orators, pretors, and ſenators, if they want 
the merit of thoſe characters, ought to be regarded as 
private perſons, and often confounded with the loweſt 
and vileſt of the. populace, But whoever knews to 


(5) Plut. an ſeni fit. ger. reſp. p. 796. 


* Habet ubi ſe etiam in privato 
late explicet magnus animus 
Ita delituerit ( vir ille ) ut ubicun- 
que otium ſuum abſconderit, pro- 
deſſe velit & ſingulis & univerſis, 
ingenio, voce, conſilio. Nec enim 
4s ſolus reip. prodeft, qui candida- 
tos extrahit, & tuetur reos, & de 
pace belloque cenſet, ſed qui juven - 
tutem exhortatur, qui in tanta 
bonorum præceptorum inepia vir- 
tute inſtruit animos, qui ad pecu- 
niam luxuriamque curſu rucntes 


prenſat ac retrahit, & ſi nihil ali- 
ud certe moratur, in privato pub- 
licum negotium agit. An ille plus 
præſtat, qui inter peregrinos & ci- 
ves, aut urbanus prætor adeunti- 
bus adſeſſoris verba pronunciat; 
quam qui docet, quid ſit juſtitia, 
quid pietas, quid patientia, quid 
fortitudo, quid mortis contemp- 
tus, quid deorum intellectus, quam 
gratuitum bonum ſit conſcientia? 
Senee, de tranguil. anim, c. 3. 


give 
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give wiſe counſe] to thoſe who conſult him, to ani- 
mate the citizens to virtue, and to inſpire them with 
ſentiments of probity, equity, generoſity, and love of 
their country; this is, ſays Plutarch, the true ma- 
giſtrate and ruler, in whatſoever condition or place 
he be. VERS 

Such was Socrates. The ſervices he did the ſtate, 
by the inſtructions he gave their youth, and the diſci- 


ples he formed, are inexpreſſibly great. Never had 
maſter. a greater number or ſo illuſtrious. Plato, tho 
alone, were worth a multitude, (7) Upon the point of 


death he bleſſed and thanked God for three things; 
that he had indued him with a rational ſoul, that he 
was born a Greek and not a Barbarian, and that he 
had placed his birth in the life-time of Socrates. Xe- 
nophon (+) had the ſame Paving, be It is faid, that 
one day Socrates met him in the ſtreet, and ſtopping 
him with his ſtaff, aſked him whether he knew where 
proviſions were ſold ? It was not difficult to anſwer 
this queſtion. But Socrates having demanded» in what 
place men learnt virtue, and ſeeing this ſecond queſ- 
tion put him to a ſtand : If you defire to know it, con- 
tinued the philoſopher, follow me, and you ſhall be 
informed. Which he did immediately, and was after- 
wards the firſt who collected and publiſhed his maſter's 
diſcourſes, 

(7) Ariſtippus, upon a converſation with Iſchoma- 
chus, in which he had introduced ſome ſtrokes of So- 
crates's doctrine, conceived ſo ardent a paſſion to be- 
come his diſciple, that he grew lean and wan in effect 
of it, till he could go to the fountain head, and imbibe 
his fill of a philoſophy, that taught the knowledge and 
cure of evil. | 

W hat is reported of Euclid the Megarian, explains 
Fill better how high the paſſion of Socrates's diſciples 
ran, to receive the benefit of his inſtructions. (n) There, 
was at that time an open war between Athens and Me- 
() Plut. in Mario, p. 433. 


3 (X) Diog. in Xenoph. p. 120. 
(/) Plut. de Curioſ. p. 516, 


( Plut. in Peric, p. 168. 
gara, 
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ra, which was carried on with ſo much animoſity, that 
the Athenians obliged their generals to take an oath to 
lay waſte the territory of Megara twice a year, and 
prohibited the Megarians to ſet foot in Attica upon. 
pain of death. This decree could not extinguifh-nor 
ſuſpend the zeal of Euclid. () He left his city in the 


evening in the diſguiſe of a woman, with a veil upon 


his head, and came to the houſe of Socrates in the- 
night, where he continued till the approach of day, 
when he returned in the ſame manner he came. 

The ardour of the young Athenians to follow him 
was incredible. They left father and mother, and re- 
nounced all parties of pleaſure to attach themſelves to 
him, and to hear his diſcourſes, We may judge of this 
in the example of Alcibiades, the moſt ardent and 
fiery of all the Athenians. The philoſopher however 
never ſpared him, and was always ready to calm the 
fallies of his paſſions, and to rebuke his pride, which 
was his great diſeaſe. I have related ſome inſtances of 
this temper of his in the preceding volume. (o) One 
day when Alcibiades was boaſting of his wealth, and 
the great eſtates in his poſſeſſion, ( which generally 
blow up the pride of young people of quality ) he 
carried him to a geographical map, and aſked him to 
find Attica. It was ſo ſmall it could ſcarce be diſ- 
cerned upon that draught ; he found it however, tho? 
with ſome difficulty : But upon being defired to point 
out his own eſtate there: It is too fmall, ſays he, to 
be diftinguiſhed in ſo little a ſpace. See then, replied 
Socrates, how much you are affected about an imper- 
ceptible point of land. This reaſoning might have 
been urged much further ſtill, For what was Attica 
compared to all Greece, Greece to Europe, Europe to 
the whole world, and the world itſelf to the vaſt ex- 
tent of the infinite orbs which ſurround it? What an 
inſet, what a nothing, is the moſt powerful prince of 
the earth in the midſt of this abyſs of bodies and im- 
menſe ſpaces, and how much of ir does he occupy ! 


(n) Aul. Gel, Noct. Att. I. 6, e. 10, (e) EÆlian. 1, 3. c. 28. 
| | The 
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Ihe young people of Athens, dazzled with the 
glory of 'T hemiſtocles, Cimon, and Pericles, and ſul 
of 4a wild ambition, after having received for ſome time 
the, leſſons of the ſophiſts, who promiſed to make 
them very great politicians, conceived themſelves ca- 
pable of every thing, and aſpired at the higheſt em- 
ploy ments. (5) One of theſe, named Glauco, had 
taken it ſo ſtrongly into his head, to enter upon the 
adminiſtration, of the public affairs, though not twenty 
years old, that none of his family or friends were 
able to divert him from a deſign ſo little conſiſtent 
with his age and capacity. Socrates, who had an af- 
ſection for. him upon account of Plato his brother, was 
the only perſon that could prevail upon him to change 
his reſolution, | | „ 

Meeting him one day, he accoſted him ſo happily 
with diſcourſe, that he engaged him to give him the 
hearing. You are deſirous then to govern the repub- 
lic, ſaid he to him. True, replied Glauco. You 
cannot have a more noble deſign, anſwered Socrates: 
For if you ſucceed, you will have it in your power to 
ſerve your friends effectually, to aggrandize your fa- 
mily, and to extend the confines of your country, 
You will make yourſelf known, not only to Athens, 
but throughout all Greece, and perhaps your renown, 
like. that of Themiſtocles, may ſpread abroad amongſt 
the barbarous nations. In ſhort, wherever you are, 

you will attract the reſpect and admiration of the whole 
world. | | 


80 ſmooth and inſinuating a prelude was extremely | 


pleaſing to the young man, who was taken by his 
blind ſide. He ſtaid willingly, gave no occaſion to 
preſs him on that account, and the converſation conti- 
nued. Since you deſire to be eſteemed and honoured, 


no doubt your view. is to be uſeſul to the public? Cer- 


tainly. Tell me then, I beg you in the name of the 
gods, what is the firſt ſcrvice you propoſe: to render 
the ſtate? As Glauco ſeemed at a loſs, and meditated 
EO) Xenoph. memorab, 1, 3. P. 272-714. 
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upon what he ſhould anſwer : I preſume, continues 
Socrates, it is to enrich it, that is to ſay, to augment 
its revenues. My very thought. You are well verſed 
then undoubtedly in the revenues of the ſtate, and 
know perfectly to what they may amount : You have 
not failed to make them your particular ſtudy, in or- 
der that if a fund ſhould happen to fail by any un- 
foreſeen accident, you might be able to ſupply the de- 
ficiency by another, I proteſt, replied Glauco, that 
never entered into my thoughts. At leaſt you will tell 
me to what the expences of the republic amount ; for 
you muſt know the importance of retrenching ſuch as 


— are ſuperfluous. I own I am as little informed in this 
ge int as the other. Vou muſt therefore refer your 
deſign of enriching the ſtate till another time; for it is 
ly impoſſible you ſhould do it, whilſt you are unacquainted 
he with its revenues and expences. "#436 
* But ſaid Glauco, there is ſtill another means which 
you have not mentioned ; a ſtate may be enriched by 
the ruin of its enemies. You are in the right, replied 
Socrates. But that depends upon its being the ſtrongeſt; 


etherwiſe it incurs the danger of loſing what it has. 
For which reaſon, he who talks of engaging in a war, 
ought to know the forces on both ſides ; that if he 
finds his own party ſtrongeſt, he may boldly adviſe 
the war, and if weakeſt, diſſuade the people from 
- undertaking it. Now do you know the ſtrength of 
our republic and that of our enemies. by ſea and land ? 
Have you a ſtate of them in writing? Be ſo kind to 
let me ſee it. I have it not at preſent, ſaid Glauco. 
I ſee then, faid Socrates, that we ſhall not preſently 
enter into a war, if you are charged with the govern- 
ment ; for you have abundance of enquiries to make, 
and much pains to go through, before you will reſolve 
upon it. . it ih O00 
- He ran over in this manner ſeveral other articles no 
leſs important, with which Glauco appeared equally 
unacquainted; till he brought him to confeſs, how ri- 
diculous thoſe people were, who have the raſhneſs — 
| InNtrude 
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intrude into government, without any other preparz. 
tion for the ſervice of the public, than that of an high 
eſteem for themſelves, and an immoderate ambition 
of riſing to the firſt places and dignities. Have a care, 
dear Glauco, ſaid he to him, leſt a too warm deſire 
of honours ſhould deceive you into purſuits that may 
cover you with ſhame, by ſetting your incapacity and 
lender abilities in full light. 

Glauco improved from the wiſe admonitions of So- 
crates, and took time to inform himſelf in private, be- 
fore he ventured to appear in public. This is a leſſon 
for all ages, and may be very uſeful to perſons in all 
ſtations and conditions of life. 

(2) Socrates did not urge his friends to enter early up- 
on public employments; but firſt to take pains for the 
attainment of the knowledge neceſſary to their ſucceſs 
in them. (r) A man muſt be very ſimple, ſaid he, to 
believe that the mechanic arts are not to be acquired 
Without the help of proper maſters, and that the 
knowledge requiſite in governing ſtates, which is the 
higheſt degree of human prudence, demands no previ- 
ous labour and application, His great care in regard 
to thoſe, who aſpired at public employments, was to 
form their manners upon the ſolid principles of probity 
and juſtice; and eſpecially to inſpire them with a ſin- 
cere love of their country, with the moſt ardent paſ- 
ſion fon the public good, and an high idea of the power 
and goodneſs of the gods: becauſe without theſe quali- 
lities, all other abilities ſerve only to render mien more 
wieked, and more capable of doing evil. Xenophon 
has tranſmitted to us a converſation of Socrates with 


Euthydemus, upon providence, which is one of the fineſt 


paſſages to be found in the writings of the antients. 

Did you never reflect within yourſelf, ſays Socrates 

to Euthydemus, how much care the gods have taken 

to beſtow upon man all that is neceſſary to his nature ? 

Never, I aſſure you, replied he. You ſee, continued 

Socrates, how neceſſary light is, and how precious that 
(7) Xenoph, memorab, I. 4. p. 800, (7) Ibid, p. 792. 


gift 
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ift of the gods ought to appear to us, Without it, 
added Euthydemus, we ſhould be like the blind, and 
all nature as if it were not, or were dead : But becauſe 
we have occaſion for ſuſpenſe and relaxation, they have 
deſire ¶ alſo given us the night for our repoſe. Vou are in 

it may the right, and for this we ought to render them con- 
ty and tinual praiſes and thankſgiving. They have ordained. 
that the ſun, that bright and luminous ſtar, ſhould 

f So. preſide over the day to diſtinguiſh its different parts, 
» be. and that its light ſhould not only ſerve to diſcover the 
ellon | wonders of nature, but to diſpenſe univerſal life. and 


n alt heat; and at the ſame time they have commanded the 


moon and ftars to illuminate the night, of itſelf dark 


up- and obſcure, Is there any thing more admirable than 
the this variety and viciſſitude of day and night, of light 
Cels and darkneſs, of labour and reſt; and all this for the- 
to convenience and good of man? Socrates enumerates 
red in like manner the infinite advantages we receive from 
the fire and water in the occaſions of life; and continuing. 
he to obſerve upon the wonderful attention of providence 
i- in all that regards us, What ſay you, purſued he, 
rd upon the ſun's return after winter to re-viſit us, and. 
0 that as the fruits of one ſeaſon wither and decay, he 
N ripens new ones to ſueceed them? That having ren- 
q dered man this ſervice, he retires, leſt he ſhould in- 
, commode him by exceſs of heat ; and then after hav- 


ing removed to x certain point, which he could not 
paſs without putting us in danger of periſhing with 
cold, that he returns in the ſame track to reſume his 
place in thoſe parts of the heavens, where his preſence 
is moſt beneficial to us? And becauſe we could neither 
ſupport the cold or heat, if we were to paſs in an in- 
ſtant from the one to the other, do you not admire, 
that whilſt this ſtar approaches and removes ſo ſlowly, 
the two extremities arrive by almoſt inſenſible degrees? 
Is it poſſible not to diſcover in this diſpoſition of the 
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ſeaſons of the year, a providence and goodneſs, not 
only attentive to our neceſſities, but even our delight 
and enjoyments ? cr? ber 
All theſe things, ſaid Euthydemus, make me doubt, 
whether the gods have any other employment than ty 
ſhower down their gifts and graces upon mankind, 
There is one point however that puts me to a ſtand, 
which is, that the brute animals partake of all theſe 
bleflings as well as ourſelves. Yes, replied Socrates: 
but do you but obſerve, that all theſe animals ſubſiſt 
only for man's ſervice ? The ſtrongeſt and moſt vigo- 
rous of them he ſubjects at his will, he makes them 
tame and gentle, and uſes them ſucceſsfully in his 
wars, his labours, and the other occaſions of life. 
What if we conſider man in himſelf. Here Socrates 
examines the diverſity of the ſenſes, by the miniſtry 
of which man enjoys all that. is beſt and moſt excel- 
lent in nature; the viyacity of his wit, and the fqrce 
of his reaſon, which exalt him infinitely above all 
other animals; the wonderful gift of ſpeech, by the 
means of which we communicate -our thoughts reci- 
procally, publiſh our laws, and govern ſtates, 
From all this, ſays Socrates, it is eaſy to diſcern that 
there are gods, and that they have man in their parti- 
cular care, though he cannot diſcover them by his 
ſenſes. Do we perceive the thunder, whilſt it ſtrikes 
through all things which oppoſe it? Do we diſtinguiſh 
the winds, whilſt they are tearing up all before them in 
our view? Our ſoul itſelf with which we are ſo inti- 


1 


mate, which moves and acts us, is it viſible, can we 


behold it? It is the ſame with regard to the gods, of 
whom none are viſible in the diſtribution. of their fa- 
vours. The GREAT. Gon himſelf, (theſe words are 
remarkable, and demonſtrate that Socrates acknow- 
ledged one ſupreme God, the author of all being, and 
ſuperior to all others, who were only the miniſters of 
his will,) this great God, who has . formed the uni- 


verſe, and ſupports the ſtupetidous Work, whoſt every 
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mony; he who preſerves them perpetually in immor- 
tal vigour, and cauſes them to obey him with a never- 
filing punctuality, and a rapidity not to be followed 
by our imagination; this God makes himſelf ſuffi- 
ciently viſible by the encleſs wonders of which he is 
author ; but continues always inviſible in himſelf. Let 
us not then refuſe to believe even what we do not ſee, 
and let us ſupply the defects of our corporeal eyes, by 
uling thoſe of the ſoul ; but eſpecially let us learn to 
render the juſt homage of reſpect and veneration to the 
divinity, -whoſe will it ſeems to be, that we ſhould 
have no other perception of him than by his effects in 
our favour. Now this adoration, this homage, con- 
ſits in pleaſing him, and we can only pleaſe him in 
doing his will. | 
) In this manner Socrates inſtructed youth; theſe 
are the principles and ſentiments he inſpired into 
them; on the one fide, a perfect ſubmiſſion to the laws 
and magiſtrates, in which he made juſtice conſiſt ; on 
the other, a profound regard for the divinity, which 
conſtitutes religion. In things ſurpaſſing our under- 
ſtanding, he adviſes us to conſult the gods; and as 
they impart themſelves only to thoſe that pleaſe them, 
he recommends above all things the making of them 
propitious by a wiſe regularity of conduct. * The gods 
are wiſe, ſays he, and it depends upon them either to 
grant what we as, or to give us the direttly reverſe of 
it. He cites an excellent prayer from an anonymous 
poet: Great God, give us, vue beſeech thee, thoſe good things 
of which we ſtand in need, whether we crave them of 
not ; and remove from us all thoſe, which may be hurtful 
to us, though we implore them of you. The vulgar ima- 
gined, that there are things which the gods 6bſerve, 
and others of which they take no notice : But Socrates 
taught, that the gods obſerve all our actions and words; 
that they penetrate into our molt ſecret thoughts, are 


(s) Xenoph. Memorab. I. 4. p. 803 & 805. 
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preſent in all our deliberations, and that they inſpire 
us in all our actions. N 


SECT. V. Socrates applies himſelf to diſcredit the þ 
phi/ts in the opinion of the young Athenians. What i 
zo be underſtood of the ironical character aſcribed to pin 

8 OCRATES found it neceſſary to prejudice the 

young people againſt a bad taſte, which had pre. 
vailed for ſome time in Greece. A ſect of afluming 
men aroſe, who ranking themſelves as the firſt ſage 
of Greece, were entirely the reverſe in their condu& 
For inſtead of being infinitely remote from all avarice 
and ambition, like Pittacus, Bias, Thales, and the 
others who made the ſtudy of wiſdom their principal 
occupation, theſe men were ambitious and covetous, 
entered into the intrigues and affairs of the world, and 
made a trade of their pretended knowledge, * (f) They 
were called ſophiſts, and wandered from city to city, 
They cauſed themſelves to be cried up as oracles, and 
walked about attended by crowds of their diſciples, 
who, through a kind of enchantment, abandoned the 
embraces of their parents, to follow theſe proud 
teachers, whom they paid a great price for their in- 
ſtruction. There was nothing theſe maſters did not 
profeſs : Theology, phyſics, ethics, arithmetic, aſtro- 
nomy, grammar, muſic, poetry, rhetoric, and hiſ- 
tory, They knew every thing, and could teach every 
thing. Their greateſt ſuppoſed ſkill lay in philoſophy 
and eloquence. Moſt of them, like S valued 
themſelves upon giving immediate anſwers to all queſ- 
tions that could be propoſed to them. Their young 
diſciples acquired nothing from their precepts, but a 
lilly eſteem for themſelves, and an univerſal contempt 
for every body elſe; ſo that not a ſcholar quitted theſe 
ſchools, but was more impertinent than when he firſt 
entered them. 


(e) Plat. in Apolog. p. 19 20. 
Sic enim appellantur hi, qui oſtentationis aut quæſtũs cauſa philo- 
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ſophantur, Cic. in Lucul, n. 129, 
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It was neceſſary to decry the falſe eloquence and 
bad logic of theſe proud teachers in the ſenſe of the 
young Athenians. To attack them in front, and diſ- 
pute with them in a direct manner by a continued 
diſcourſe, was what Socrates could well have done, 
ſor he poſſeſſed in a ſupreme degree the talents of ſpeak- 
ing and reaſoning; but this was no means to ſucceed 
againſt great haranguers, whoſe ſole aim was to dazzle 
their auditors with a vain glitter and rapid flow of 
words. He therefore took another courſe, and “ em- 
ploying the turns and addreſs of irony, which he knew 
how to apply with wonderful art and delicacy, he 
choſe to conceal under the appearance of ſimplicity, 
and the affectation of ignorance, all the beauty and 
great force of his genius. Nature, which had given 
him ſo fine a ſoul, ſeemed to have formed his outſide 
expreſsly for ſupporting the ironic character. He 
was very ugly, and beſides that, + had ſomething 
very blockiſh and ſtupid in his phyſiogmony. The 
whole air of his perſon, which had nothing but what 
was very common and very poor in it, perfectly cor- 
reſponded with that of his countenance. _ 
When | he happened into the company of ſome one 

of the ſophiſts, he propoſed his doubts with a diffident 
and modeſt air, aſked ſimple queſtions in a plain man- 
ner, and, as if he had been incapable of expreſſing 
himſelf otherwiſe, made uſe of trivial compariſons, and 
alluſions taken from the meaneſt employments. The 
ſophiſt heard him with a ſcornful attention, and in- 


* Socrates in ironia diſſi mulan- 
tiaque longè omnibus lepore atque 
humanitate præſtitit. Cic. I. 2. de 
orat, n. 270. 

Zopyrus phy ſiognomon —ſtu- 
pidum eſſe Socratem dixit et bar- 
dum. Cic. de Fat. n. 10. 

{| Socrates de ſe ipſe detrahens 
in diſputatione, plus tribuebat iis, 
quos volebat refellere, Ita, cum 
aliud diceret atque ſentiret, libenter 


uti ſolitus eſt illa diſſimulatione, 


- 


quam Græci EUPENELGLY vocant. Cic, 
Acad, Queſt, I. 4. n. 15. 

Sed et illum quem nominavi 
(Gorgiam) et cæteros ſophiſtas, ut 


è Platone intelligi poteſt, luſos vi. 


demus à Socrate. Is enim percon- 
tando atque interrogando elicere ſo- 
lebat eorum opiniones quibuſcum 
diſſerebat, ut ad ea, quæ iireſpon- 
diſſent, ſi quid videretur, diceret» 
Cic. de finth, I. 2. n. 2. 


ſtead 
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ſtead of giving him a preciſe anſwer, fell into his com. 
mon places, and talked a great deal without ſaying am 
thing to the purpoſe. Socrates, aſter having praiſe 
wer to enrage) his adverſary, entreated him to adap 
imſelf to his weakneſs, and to deſcend ſo low as him 
by ſatisfying his queſtions in a few words; becauſ 
neither his wit nor memory were capable of compre. 
hending or retaining ſo many fine and exalted ng. 
tions, and that all his knowledge was confined ty 
queſtion and anſwer. | 
This paſſed in a numerous aſſembly, and the ſcien- 
tific perſon could not recede. When Socrates had 
once got him out of his entrenchment, by obliging 
him to anſwer his queſtions ſuccinctly, he carried him 
on from one to another to the moſt abſurd conſe- 
quences; and after having reduced him either to con- 
tradict himſelf, or be ſilent, he complained, that the 
learned man would not vouchſfafe to inſtruct: him, 
The young people however perceived the incapacity of 
their maſter, and changed their admiration for him in- 
to contempt. Thus the name of ſophiſt became odious 
and ridiculous, | 
It is eaſy to judge, that men of the ſophiſt's cha- 
rater, of which I have now ſpoke, who were in 
high credit with the great, who lorded it amongſt the 
youth of Athens, and had been long celebrated for 
their wit and learning, could not be attacked with 
impunity; and the rather, becauſe they had been 
taken in the two moſt ſenſible points, their fame, 
and their intereſt, (2) Socrates, for having endea- 
voured to unmaſk their vices, and diſcredit their falſe 
eloquence, experienced from theſe corrupt and haugh- 
ty men, all that could be feared or expected from 
e moſt malignant envy, and the moſt envenomed 
hatred ; to which it is now time to proceed, 


(.) Plat. in Apolog. P. 23. 
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SzcT. VI. Socrates is accuſed of holding bad opinions 
in regard to the Gods, and of corrupting the Athenian 
youth, He defends himſelf without art or fear, He 


is condemned to die. 


(x) go CRATES was accuſed a little before the 
firſt year of the 95th Olympiad, ſoon after the 
expulſion of the thirty tyrants out of Athens, in the 
ſixty ninth year of his life; but the proſecution had 
been projected long before. The oracle of Delphos, 
which had declared him the wiſeſt of mankind ; the 
contempt into which he had brought the doctrine and 
morals of the ſophiſts of his time, who were then in 
high reputation ; the liberty with which he attacked 
all vice ; the ſingular attachment of his diſciples for 
his perſon and maxims, had all concurred in aliena- 
ting people againſt him, and had drawn abundance of 
envy upon him. . 
(7) His enemies having ſworn his deſtruction, and 
perceiving the difficulty of the attempt, prepared the 
way for it at diſtance, and at firſt attacked him in 
the dark and by obſcure and ſecret methods. It is 
faid, that to ſound the people's diſpoſition in regard to 
Socrates, and to try whether it would ever be ſafe to 
cite him before the judges, they engaged Ariſtophanes 
to bring him into the theatre in a comedy, wherein 
the firſt ſeeds of the accuſation meditated againſt him 
were ſown, It is not certain whether Ariſtophanes 
was ſuborned by Anytus, and the reſt of Socrates's 
enemies, to compoſe that ſatyrical piece againſt him, 
It is very likely, that the declared contempt of So- 
crates for all comedies in general, and for thoſe of 
Ariſtophanes in particular, whilſt he profeſſed an ex- 
traordinary eſteem for the tragedies of Euripides, might 
be the poet's true motive for taking his revenge of the 
philoſopher. However it were, Ariſtophanes, to the 


diſgrace of poetry, lent his pen to the malice of So- 


(x) A. M. 3602. Ant. J. C. 402. 
Plat. in Apolog. Socrat. P · 19. 
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O) Alan. I. 2. c. 13. 
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crates's enemies, or his own reſentment, and employ. 
ed his whole genius and capacity to depreciate the beſt 
and moſt excellent man, that ever the pagan world 
produced, 
He compoſed a piece called the clouds, wherein he 
introduced the philoſopher, perched in a baſket, and 
hoiſted up amidſt the air and clouds, from whence he 
vents maxims, or rather the moſt ridiculous ſubtleties, 
A very aged debtor, who deſires to eſcape the cloſe 
purſuits of his creditors, comes to him to be taught 
the art of tricking them at law ; to prove by unan- 
{werable reaſons that he owes them nothing ; and in 
a word, of a very bad, to make a very good cauſe. But 
finding himſelf incapable of any improvements from 
the ſublime leſions of his new maſter, he brings hi 
fon to him in his ſtead. This young man ſoon after 
quits this learned ſchool ſo well inſtructed, that at 
their firſt meeting, he beats his father, and proves to 
him by ſubtle but [invincible arguments, that he has 
reaſon for treating him in that manner, In every 
ſcene where Socrates appears, the poet makes him 
utter a thouſand impertinencies, and as many impie- 
ties againſt the gods; and in particular againſt ] upi- 
ter. He makes him talk like a man of the greateſt 
vanity and opinion of himſelf, with an equal con- 
tempt for all others, who out of a criminal curioſity 
4s for penetrating what paſles in the heavens, and for 
diving into the abyſſes of the earth; who boaſts of 
having always the means to make injuſtice triumph ; 
and who is not contented with keeping thoſe ſecrets 
for his own uſe, but teaches them to others, and 
thereby corrupts youth. All this is attended with a 
refined raillery, and a falt, which could not fail of 
pleaſing a people of ſo quick and delicate a taſte as the 
Athenians, who were beſides naturally invidious to 
all tranſcendent merit. They were ſo much charmed 
with it, that without waiting the concluſion of the 
repreſentation, they ordered the name of Ariſtophanes +» 


to be ſet down above thoſe of all his competitors. 
Socrates, 
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Socrates, who had been informed that he was to be 
ated in the theatre, went thither upon the day to ſee 
the comedy, contrary to his cuſtom ; for it was not 
common for him to go to thoſe aſſemblies, unleſs when 
ſome new tragedy of Euripides was to be performed, 
who was his intimate friend, and whoſe pieces he 
eſteemed, upon account of the ſolid principles of mo- 
rality he took care to interſperſe in them. It was 
however obſerved, that he had not patience to wait 
the concluſion of one of them, wherein the actor 
had began with a dangerous maxim, and went out im- 
mediately, without conſidering the injury his with- 
drawing might do his friend's reputation, He never 
went to comedies, unleſs when Alcibiades and Critias 
forced him thither againſt his will, oftended at the un- 
bounded licence which reigned in them, and incapa- 
ble of ſeeing the reputation of his fellow citizens pub- 
lickly torn in pieces. He was preſent at this without 
the leaſt emotion, and without exprefling ony diſcon- 
tent; and ſome ſtrangers being in pain to know who 
the Socrates (z) intended by the play was, he roſe up 
from his ſeat, and ſhewed himſelf during the whole 
repreſentation, He told thoſe who were near him, 
and were amazed at his indifference and patience, that 
he imagined himſelf at a great entertainment, where 
he was agreeably laughed at, and that it was neceſſary 
to let raillery paſs. E 
There is no appearance, as I have already obſerved, 


that Ariſtophanes, tho' he was not Socrates's friend, 


had entered into the black conſpiracy of his enemies, 
and had any thought of occaſioning his deſtruction, 
It is more probable, that a poet, who diverted the 
public at the expence of the principal magiſtrates and 
moſt celebrated generals, was alſo willing to make 


them laugh at the expence of a philoſopher. All the 


guilt was on the fide of thoſe who envied him, and 
his enemies, who were in hopes of making great uſe 
of the repreſentation of this comedy againſt him, The 


(z) Plut. de educ. liber. p. 10, 
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artifice was indeed profound, and conceived with ſkill, 
In acting a man upon the ſtage, he is only repreſented 
on his bad, weak, or ambiguous ſides. That view of 
him is followed with ridicule: ridicule accuſtoms peo- 
ple to the contempt of his perſon, and contempt pro- 
ceeds to injuſtice. For the world are naturally bold in 
inſulting, abuſing, and injuring a man, when once he 
becomes the object of their general contempt. 

Theſe were the firſt blows ſtruck at him, and 
ſerved as an aſſay and tryal of the great affair medita- 
ted againſt him. It lay dormant a long while, and 
did not break out in twenty years afterwards. The 
troubles of the republic might well occaſion that long 
delay. For it was in that interval the enterprize a- 
gainſt Sicily happened, the event of which was ſo un- 
fortunate, that Athens was beſieged and taken by Ly- 
ſander, who changed its form of government, and 
eſtabliſnhed the thirty tyrants, that were not expelled 
till a very ſmall time before the affair we ſpeak of. 

(a) Melitus then appeared as accuſer, and entered 
a proceſs in form againſt Socrates, His accuſation 
conſiſted of two heads. The firſt was, that he did 
not admit the gods acknowledged by the republic, and 
introduced new divinities: the ſecond, that he cor- 
rupted the youth of Athens ; and concluded with in- 
ferring that ſentence of death ought to paſs againſt 
him. | 

Never had accuſation ſo little probability, pretext 
or foundation as this, It was now forty years, that 
Socrates had made it his profeſſion to inſtruct the 
Athenian youth, He had advanced no opinions in 
ſecret, and in the dark, His leſſons were given pub- 
lickly and in the view of great numbers of auditors, 
He had always obſerved the ſame conduct, and taught 
the fame principles. What then could be Melitus's 
motive for this accuſation, after ſuch a length of 
time? How came his zeal for the public good, after 
having been languid and drowſy for ſo many years, to 
(a) A. M. 3603, Ant. J. C. 401, 
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awake on a ſudden, and become ſo violent? Is it par- 
donable, for ſo warm and worthy a citizen as Meli- 
tus would appear, to have continued mute and inac- 
tive, whilſt any one corrupted the whole youth of the 
city, by inſtilling ſeditious maxims into them, and by 
inſpiring them with a diſguſt and contempt for the 
eſtabliſhed government. For he, who does not pre- 
vent an evil, when it is in his power, is equally crimi- 
nal with him that commits it. (5) Libanius ſpeaks 
thus in a declamation of his called the apology of 
Socrates. But, continues he, tho* Melitus, whether 
out of diſtraction, indifference, or real avocation of his 
affairs, never thought for ſo many years of entering 
an accuſation againſt Socrates; how came it to pals, 
that in a city like Athens, which abounded with wife 
magiſtrates, and, what is more, with bold informers, ſo 
public a conſpiracy, as that imputed to Socrates, ſhould 
eſcape the eyes of thoſe, whom either the love of their 
country, or invidious malignity, render fo vigilant and 
attentive? Nothing was ever leſs feaſible, or more 


void of all probability. 


(e) As foon as the conſpiracy broke out, the friends 
of Socrates prepared for his defence. Lyſias, the moſt 
able orator of his times, brought him an elaborate diſ- 
courſe of his compoſing ; wherein he had ſet forth 
the reaſons and meaſures of Socrates in all their light, 
and interſperſed the whole with tender and pathetic 
ſtrokes, (d) capable of moving the moſt obdurate 
hearts, Socrates read it with pleaſure, and approved it 
very much; but as it was more conformable to the 
rules of rhetoric than the ſentiments and fortitude of 
a philoſopher, he told him frankly, that it did not ſuit 
him. Upon which Lyfias, having asked how it was 
poſſible to be well done, and at the ſame time not ſuit 
him; in the ſame manner, ſaid he, uſing according 
to his cuſtom a vulgar compariſon, that an excellent 
workman might bring me magnificent apparel, or 

(5) Liban. in Apol. Soc. p. 645—648. (c) Cicer, I. 1, de Orat. 


Ne 231, 233. (4) Quint. I. 11. c. 1, | 
1 ſhoes 


— — — 


ſhoes embroidered with gold, to which nothing would 
be wanting on his part, but which however would 
not fit me. He perſiſted therefore inflexibly in the re- 
ſolution, not to demean himſelf by begging ſuffrages 
in the low abject manner common at that time. He 
employed neither artifice nor the glitter of eloquence, 
He had no recourſe either to ſollicitation or entreaty, 
He brought neither his wife nor children to incline 
the judges in his favour by their ſighs and tears, 
Nevertheleſs * tho* he firmly refuſed to make uſe of 
any voice but his own in his defence, and to appear 
before his judges in the ſubmiſſive poſture of a ſup- 


or contempt of the tribunal, It was from a noble 
and intrepid aſſurance, reſulting from greatneſs of ſoul, 
and the conſciouſneſs of his truth and innocence. 80 
that his defence had nothing timorous or weak in it. 
His diſcourſe was bold, manly, generous, without 
paſſion, without emotion, full of the noble liberty of 
a philoſopher, with no other ornament but that of 
truth, and briglitned univerſally with the character and 
language of innocence, Plato, who was preſent, tran- 
ſcribed it afterwards, and without any additions com- 
poſed from it the work, which he calls The apology rf 
Sccrates, one of the moſt conſummate maſterpieces of 
antiquity. I ſhall here make an extract from it. 

(e) Upon the day aſſigned, the proceedings com- 
menced in the uſual forms; the parties appeared be- 
fore the judges, and Melitus ſpoke, The worle his 
cauſe, and the leſs provided it was with proofs, the 
more occaſion he had for addreſs and art to cover its 
weakneſs. He omitted nothing, that might render 
the adverſe party odious; and inſtead of reaſons, which 
could not but fail him, he ſubſtituted the deluſive 


(e) Plat. in Apolog. Socrat. Xenoph. in Apol. Socr. & in Memor. 


* His et talibus adductus Socra- tumaciam à magnitudine animi 
tes, nec patronum quæſivit ad ju- ductam, non à ſuperbia, Cic. Tuſc. 
dicium capitis, nec judicibus ſup- Qgæſt. lib. 1. 

plex fuit; adhibuitque liberam con- 


ſhine 
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pliant, he did not behave in that manner out of pride, 
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ſhine of a lively and pompous eloquence. Socrates, in 
obſerving that he could not tell what impreſſion the 
diſcourſe of his accuſers might make upon the judges, 
owns, that for his part he ſcarce knew himſelf, they 
had given ſuch artful colouring and likelihood to their 
arguments, tho' there was not the leaſt word of truth 
in all they had advanced. | 
(YT have already ſaid, that their accuſation con- 
ſiſted of two heads. The firſt regards religion. So- 
crates enquires out of an impious curioſity into what 
paſſes in the heavens, and in the bowels of the earth, 
He denies the gods adored by his country. He endea- 
yours to introduce a new worſhip, and, if he may be 
believed, an unknown god inſpires him in all his acti- 
ons. To make ſhort, he believes there are no gods. 
The ſecond head relates to the intereſt and govern- 
ment of the ſtate. Socrates corrupts the youth by in- 
ſtilling bad ſentiments concerning the divinity into 
them, by teaching them a contempt of the laws, and 
the order eſtabliſhed in the republic; by declaring 
openly againſt the choice of the magiſtrates by * lot; 
by exclaiming againſt the public aſſemblies, where he 
is never ſeen to appear; by teaching the art of ma- 
ing the worſt of cauſes good ; by attaching the youth 
to himſelf out of a ſpirit of pride and ambition, under 
the pretence of inſtructing them ; and by proving to 


children, that they may abuſe their parents with im- 


punity, He glories in a pretended oracle, and belicyes 
himſelf the wiſeſt of mankind. He taxes all others 
with folly, and condemns without reſerve all their 
maxims and actions; conſtituting himſelf by his own 
authority the general cenſor and reformer of the ſtate. 


Notwithſtanding which, the eftects of his leſſons may 


(Cf) Plat. in Apolog. p. 24. 


* Socrates in reality did not ap- 
prove this manner of electing the 
magiſtrates, He obſerved, that 
when a pilot, a muſician, or an 
architect is wanted, no body is wwil- 
ling to take bim at a venture; tho 


the faults of theſe prople are far 
from being of the preat importance 
of thoſe errors, wwhich are commit 
ted in the adminiſtration of the re- 
public, Xenoph, Memorab, I. 1. 
Pe 712, 
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be ſeen in the perſons of Critias and Alcibiades, his 
his moſt intimate friends, who have done great mil. 
Chiefs to their country, and have been the moſt wicked 
of citizens, and the moſt abandoned of men. 

T his concluded with recommending to the judges, 
to be very much upon their guard againſt the dazzling 
eloquence of Socrates, and to ſuſpect extremely the in- 
ſinuating and artificial turns of addreſs, which he 
would employ to deceive them. 

(2) Socrates began his diſcourſe with this point, and 
declared that he would ſpeak to the judges as it was his 

cuſtom to talk in his common converſation, that is to 
ſay, with much ſimplicity, and no art. 

() He then proceeds to particulars. Upon what 
foundation can it be alledged, that he does not ac- 
knowledge the gods of the republic; he, who has been 
often ſeen to ſacrifice in his own houſe, and in the 
temples? Can it be doubted whether he uſes divination 
or not, whilſt it is made a crime in him to report, 
that he received counſels ſrom a certain divinity ; and 
thence concluded that he aims at introducing new dei- 
ties? But in this he innovates nothing more than others, 


who putting their faith in divination, obſerve the flight 


of birds, conſult the entrails of victims, and re- 
mark even words and accidental encounters : different 
means, which the gods employ to give mankind a ſore- 
knowledge of the future. Old or new, it is ſtill evi- 


dent, that Socrates acknowledges divinities, by the 


confeſſion of even Melitus himſelf, who in his informa- 
tion avers that he believes demons, that is to ſay, 
ſubaltern ſpirits, the offspring of the gods. Now every 
man who believes the offspring of the gods, believes 
the gods, 

(:) As to what relates to the impious enquiries into 
natural things imputed to him ; without deſpiſing or 
condemning thoſe who apply themſelves to the ſtudy 
of phyſics, he declares, that as for him, he had en- 
tirely devoted himſelf to what concerns moral virtue, 

(g) Plat, p. 17, (+) Ibid, p. 27, Xenoph, p. 703. (i) Ibid, =_ 
the 
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the conduct of life, and the rules of government, as 


to 


a knowledge infinitely more uſeful than any other ; 


and he calls upon all thoſe who have been his hearers, 


to 


is true, 
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come forth and belye him if he does not ſay what 
=] am accuſed of corrupting the youth, and of 
inſtilling dangerous maxims into them, as well in 
regard to the worſhip of the gods, as the rules of 
government. You know, Athenians, that I never 
made it my profeſſion to teach, nor can envy, how- 
ever violent againſt me, reproach me with having 
ever fold my inſtructions, I have an undeniable 
evidence for me in this reſpect, which is my po- 
verty. Always equally ready to communicate my 
thoughts either to the rich or poor, and to give them 
entire leiſure to queſtion or anſwer me, I lend my- 
ſelf to every one who is deſirous of becoming vir- 
tuous ; and if amongſt thoſe who hear me, there are 
any that prove either good or bad, neither the vir- 
tues of the one, nor the vices of the other, to which 
I have not contributed, are to be aſcribed to me. 
My whole employment is to perſuade the young 
and old againſt too. much love for the body, for 
riches, and all other precarious things of whatſoever 
nature they be, and againſt too little regard for the 
ſoul, which ought to be the object of their affection: 
For I inceſſantly urge to you, that virtue does not 
proceed from. riches, but on the contrary riches from 
virtue; and that all the other goods of human life, 
as well public as private, have their ſource in the 
ſame principle. | 

ce Tf to ſpeak in this manner be to corrupt youth, I 
confeſs, Athenians, that J am guilty, and deſerve 
to be puniſhed, If what I ſay be not true, it is. 
moſt eaſy to convict me of my falſhood, I fee here 


a great number of my diſciples : they have only to 
appear. 


But perhaps the reſerve and conſideration, 


for a maſter, who has inſtructed them, will pre- 
vent them from declaring againſt me: At leaſt 


L 5 


5 their 
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« their fathers, brothers and uncles cannot, as good 
& relations and good citizens, diſpenſe with their not 
& ſtanding forth to demand vengeance againſt the cor. 
« rupter of their ſons, brothers, and nephews. But 
« theſe are the perſuns who take upon them my de- 
& fence, and intereſt themſelves in the ſucceſs of my 
<&« : cauſe. | | | 
(#4) * Paſs on me what ſentence you pleaſe, Athe. 
& nians ; but I can neither repent nor change my con- 
% duct. IJ muſt not abandon or ſuſpend a funRion, 
& which God himſelf has impoſed on me. Now he 
«© has charged me with the care of inſtructing my fel. 
% low citizens. If after having faithfully kept all the 
« poſts, wherein I was placed by our generals at Poti- 
% dza, Amphipolis, and Delium, the fear of death 
«© ſhould at this time make me abandon. that in which 
«© the Divine Providence has placed me, by command- 
5 ing me te paſs my life in the ſtudy of philoſophy 
« for the inſtruction of myſelf and others; this would 
be a moſt criminal deſertion indeed, and make me 
« highly worthy of being cited before this tribunal, as 
an impious man who does not believe the gods, 
Should you reſolve to acquit me for the future, I 
& ſhould not heſitate to make anſwer: Athenians, I 
«© honour and love you; but I ſhall chooſe rather to 
* obey God than you, and to my lateſt breath 
* ſhall never renounce my philoſophy, nor ceaſe to 
*© exhort and reprove you according to my cuſtom, 
<< by telling each of you when you come in my Way: 
Ay Þ+ good friend, and citizen of the moſt famous city 
in the world fir wiſdom and valeur, are you not 
© aſhamed to have no other thoughts than that of amaſ- 
ing wealth, and of acquiring glory, credit, and dig- 
nities, whil/t you neglect the treaſures of prudence, 


(A) Plat. p. 28, 29, | 4 
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truth, and wiſdom, and take no pains in rendering 


« your foul as good and perfect as it is capable of being! 
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(J) I am reproached with abject fear and mean- 


neſs of ſpirit, for being ſo buſy in imparting my ad- 
vice to every one in private, and for having always 
avoided to be preſent in your aſſemblies, to give 
my counſels to my country, I think I have ſuffi- 
ciently proved my courage and fortitude both in the 
field, where I have borne arms with you, and in 
the ſenate, when I alone oppoſed the unjuſt ſen- 
tence you pronounced againſt the ten captains, who 
had not taken up and interred the bodies of thoie 
who were killed or drowned in the ſea-hght ncar 
the iſland Arginuſe ; and when, upon more than 
one occaſion, I oppoſed the violent and cruel orders 
of the thirty tyrants, What is it then that has 
prevented me from appearing in your aflemblies ? 
It is that demon, that voice divine, which you. 
have ſo often heard me mention, and Melitus hes 
taken ſo much pains to ridicule. That ſpirit has 
attached itſelf to me from my infancy : it is a voice, 
which I never hear, but when it would prevent me 
from perſiſting in ſomething I have reſolved for it 
never exhorts me to undertake any thing. It is the 
ſame being, that has always oppoſed me, whea L 
would have intermeddled in the affairs of the re- 
public; and that with the greateſt reaſon ; for I 
ſhould have been amongſt the dead long ago, had 
I been concerned in the meaſures of the ſtate, with- 
out effecting any thing to the advantage of mylelt, 
or our country. Do not take it ill, I beſeech you, 
if I ſpeak my thoughts without diſguiſe, and with 
truth and freedom, Every man who would gene- 
rouſly oppoſe a whole people, cither amongſt us or 
elſewhere, and who inflexibly applies himſelf to 
prevent the violation of the laws and the practice of 
iniquity in a government, will never do ſo long 
with impunity, It is abſolutely neceliary for him, 
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thoughts of living, to remain in a private ſtation, 
and never to have any ſhare in public affairs. 
(n) For the reſt, Athenians, if, in the extreme 
danger I now am, I do not imitate the behaviour 
of thoſe, who upon leſs emergencies have im- 
plored and ſupplicated their judges with tears, and 
have brought forth their children, relations and 
friends, it is not through pride and obſtinacy, or 
any contempt for you, . but ſolely for your honour, 
and for that of the whole city. You ſhould know, 
that there are amongſt our citizens, theſe who do 
not regard death as an evil, and who give that name 
only to injuſtice and infamy. At my age, and with 
the reputation true or falſe which I have, would it 
be conſiſtent for me, after all the leſſons J have 
given upon the contempt of death, to be afraid of 
it myſelf, and to bely in my laſt action all the prin- 
ciples and ſentiments of my paſt life. 

«© But without ſpeaking of my fame, which TI 
ſhould extremely injure by fuch a conduct, I do 


not think it allowable to entreat a judge, nor to be- 
abſolved by ſupplications : He ought to be perſuaded 


and convinced. The judge does not fit upon the 
bench to ſhew favour by violating the laws, but to. 
do juſtice in conforming to them. He does not 
{wear to diſcharge with impunity whom he pleaſes; 
but to do juſtice where it is due, We ought not 
therefore to accuſtom you to perjury, nor you to 
ſuffer yourſelves to be accuſtomed to it; for in ſo 
doing, both the one and the other of us equally in- 
jure juſtice and religion, and both are criminals. 

„Do not therefore expect from me, Athenians, 
that I ſhould have recourſe amongſt you to means 
which I believe neither honeſt nor lawful ; eſpe- 
cially upon this occaſion, wherein T am accuſed of 


impiety by Melitus. For if I ſhould influence you 


by my prayers, and thereby induce you to violate 
(in) Plat, p. 34, 35. | 
« your 
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&- your oaths, it would be undeniably evident, that 
on I teach you not to believe in the gods; and even 
ce in defending and juſtifying myſelf, ſhould furniſh 
c my adverſaries with arms againſt me, and prove 
ce that I believe no divinity. But I am very far from 
& ſuch bad thoughts. I am more convinced of the 
« exiſtence of God than my accuſers, and ſo con- 
& vinced, that I abandon myfelf to God and you, 
«© that you may judge of me as you ſhall deem beſt 
« for yourſelves and me.” 

Socrates *“ pronounced this diſcourſe with a firm and 
intrepid tone. His air, his action, his viſage expreſ- 
fed nothing of the accuſed : He ſeemed the maſter of 
his judges, from the aſſurance and greatneſs of ſoul 
with which he ſpoke, without however loſing any 
thing of the modeſty natural to him. So noble and 
majeſtic a deportment diſpleaſed and gave offence, It 
is common for f judges,, who look upon themſelves as 
the abſolute diſpenſers of life or death to ſuch as are 
before them, to expect out of a ſecret tendency of 
mind, that they ſhould appear in their preſence with 
humble ſubmiſſion, and reſpectful awe ; an homage: 
which they think due to their ſupreme authority. 

This was what happened now. Melitus however 
had not at firſt the fifth part of the voices. We have 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that the judges aſſembled upon this 
occaſion might amount to five hundred, without 
reckoning the preſident. The law condemned the ac- 
cuſer to pay a fine of a thouſand drachmas, || 1f ne 
Had not the fifth part of the ſuffrages. This law had 
been wiſely eſtabliſhed to check the boldneſs and im- 
pudence of calumniators. Melitus had been obliged 
to pay this fine, if Anytus and Lycon had not joined 
him, and preſented themſelves alſo as the accuſers of 
Socrates. Fhceir credit drew over a great number of 

* Socrates ita in judicio capitis + Odit judex ferè litigantis ſe- 
pro ſe ipſe dixit, ut non fupplex curitatem; cumque jus ſuum in- 
aut reus, ſed magiſter aut domi- telligat, tacitus reverentiam poſtu- 
nus videretur eſſe judicum, Cic. lat. Quint. I. 4. c. I. 


I. 1. de orat, n. 231. | 500 liures. 2 
| voices, 
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voices, and there were two hundred and fourſcore a- 
gainſt Socrates, and in conſequence only two hundred 
and twenty for him. He wanted no more than thirty * 
one to have been acquitted ; for he would then have 
had two hundred and fifty one, which would have been 
the majority. . | 

By this firſt ſentence the judges only declared So- 
crates guilty, without decreeing him any Þ penalty, 
For when the law did not determine the puniſhment, 
and when a crime againſt the ſtate was not in queſtion 
(in which manner I conceive Cicero's term, raus 
cap#tal;is, may be underſtood) the perſon found guilty 
had a right to chuſe the penalty he thought he de- 
ſerved, Upon his anſwer the judges deliberated a ſe- 
cond time, and afterwards paſſed their final ſentence. 
Socrates was informed that he might demand an abate- 
ment of penalty, and change the condemnation of 
death, into baniſhment, impriſonment, or a fine. He 
replied generouſly, that he would chuſe neither of 
thoſe puniſhments, becauſe that would be to acknow- 
ledge himſelf guilty. *<* Atherfians,” ſaid he, to keep 
vou no longer in ſuſpence, as you oblige me to ſen- 
% tence myſelf according to what I deferve, I con- 
«© demn myſelf for having paſſed my life in inſtruct- 
5 ing yourſelves and your children; for having neg- 

„ lefted with that view my domeſtic affairs, and all 

public employments, and dignities ; for having de- 

<< voted myſelf entirely to the ſervice of my country, 

5“ in labouring inceſſantly to render my fellow citi- 

„ Zens virtuous : I condemn myſelf, I ſay, to be 

maintained in the Prytaneum at the expence of 
<< the republic for the reſt of my life.” | This laſt 

| anſwer 


* The: text waries in Plato; it 
fays, thirty three, or thirty; whence 


* 


it is probably defefive, 


+ Primis ſententiis ſtatuebant 


tantum judices damnarent an .ab- 
ſolverent. Erat autem Athenis, 
reo damnato, fi fraus capitalis non 
eflet, quaſi pœnæ æſtimatio. Ex 


ſententia, cum judicibus: daretur, 
interrogabatur reus, quam quaſi 
æſtimationem commeruiſſe ſe max- 
imè confiteretur. Cic. I. 1. de crat. 

n. 231, 232. 
appears in Plate, that after 
this diſcourje, Socrates, without 
doug? to remove from bin all im- 
' putarion 


crates in the leaſt. 
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anſwer ſo * much offended the judges, that they con- 


demned him to drink the hemlock, a puniſhment very 
much in uſe amongft them. 

(u) This ſentence did not ſhake the conſtancy of So- 
« Tam going,” ſaid he, addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to his judges with a noble tranquillity, 
« to ſuffer death by your order, to which nature had 
& condemned me from the firſt moment of my birth; 


but my accuſers will ſuffer no leſs from infamy and 
«© injuſtice by the decrees of truth. Did you expect 


«© from me, that to extricate myſelf out of your hands, 
& I ſhould have employed, according to the cuſtom, 
& flattery and pathetic expreſſions, and the timorous 
« and Creeping behaviour of a ſuppliant ? But in trials, 
% as well as war, an honeſt man ought not to uſe all 
6 ſorts of means for the preſervation of his life. It 
& js equally diſhonourable both in the one and the 
« other, to ranſom it only by prayers, and tears, and 
& all thoſe other abject methods, you ſee every day 
6 practiſed by people in my preſent condition.? 
Apollodorus, who was one of his friends and diſci- 


ples, having advanced to him to expreſs his grief for 


his dying innocent: Mat, replied he with a ſmile, 
would you have had me die guilty © | | 

(o) Plutarch, to ſhew, that only our weakeſt part, 
the body, is in the power of man ; but that there 1s 
another infinitely more noble part of us entirely ſu- 
perior to their threats, and inacceſſible to their inflic- 
tions, Cites theſe admirable words of Socrates, which 
are more applicable to his judges than his accuſers, - 


(n) Plat. p. 39. (e) De anim. tranquil. p. 475. 


putation of pride and contumacy, 


modeſtly offered to pay a fine ro- 
portionate to his indigence, that is 


to ſay, one mina, (fifty liures;) 


and that at the inſtances of bis 


friends, who had bound then ſelves 
for him, be r:ſe in his offer to thirty 
ming. Plat. in Apolog. Socrat. 
p- 38. But AXenophon poſitively 


aſſerts the contrary. p. 705. This 


difference may be reconciled perhaps, 
by ſuppoſing that Socrates refuſed at 


firſt to make any offer, and that he 


ſuffered bimſelf at length to be ver- 
come by the earneſt ſolicitations of 
his friends, 

* Cujus reſponſo fic judices ex- 
arſerunt, ut capitis hominem inno- 
centiſſimum condemnarent. Cic. 
I, I, de orat. n. 233. 


Anytus 
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_Anytus and Mielitus may kill me, but they cannot hurt and prc 
me. As if he had faid in the language of the Pagans: continu! 
Fortune may deprive me of my goods, my health, paſſed | 
and my life; but I have a treaſure within me, of cauſe of 
which no violence can deprive me, I mean virtue, in- 1 
nocence, fortitude, and greatneſs of mind. 1 e 
This great man *, fully convinced of the principle 8 he P 
| he had fo often inculcated to his diſciples, that guilt is erowne 
| the only evil a wiſe man eught to fear, choſe. rather parture 
| to be deprived of ſome years, which he might have to fentenc 
hve, than to forfeit in an inſtant the glory of his ceremo 
| whole paſt life, in diſhonouring himſelf for ever by wo 5 
| the ſhamefu! behaviour he was adviſed to obſerve this vo 
|. with his judges. Seeing that his own times had but u 
a flight knowledge of him, he referred himſelf from nity te 
it to the judgment of poſterity, and by the generous * 
ſacrifice of a very advanced life, acquired and aſſured n 
to himſelf the eſteem and admiration. of all ſucceed- but by 
ing ages. | an eve 
SECT. VII. Socrates refuſes to eſcape out of priſom, Hz 2 ” 
paſſes the lajl day of his life in diſcourſing with his ee 
Friends upon the immortality of the foul, He drinks 75 * . 
the poiſon. Puniſhment of his accuſers, Honours paid Gs 
to his memory. nn 5 ee 
FT E R the ſentence had been paſſed upon him, — 
＋ Socrates with the ſame intrepid aſpect, with one of 
which he had held the tyrants in awe, went forward to- TI 
wards the priſon, which loſt that name, ſays Seneca, to arr 
when he entered it, and became the reſidence of virtue follov 
* Malvit vir ſapientiſſimus qucd quo aliquando ſolus triginta tyran - Ne 
ſupereſſet ex vita ſibi perire, quam nos in ordinem redegerat, carcerem 
quod præteriſſet: et quando ab intravit, ignominiam ipfi loco de- deper 
hominibus ſui temporis parum in- tracturus. ; Neque enim poterat jailer 
telligebatur, poſterorum ſe judiciis carcer videri, in quo Socrates erat. 
reſervavit, brevi detrimento jam Senec. in Conſel, ad Helwet. c. 1 3. and o 
ultimæ ſeneQutis ævum feculorum Sccrates carcerem intrando pur- ed at 
; omnium conſecutus. Quint. 1, 1. gavit, omnique honeſtiorem curia place 
| c. 1. reddidĩit. Id. de vit. beat. c. 27. 
F Socrates eodem illo vultu, the t. 


and | © 


"" 1 7 ©” 
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and probity. His friends followed him thither, and 
continued to viſit him during thirty days, which 
paſſed between his condemnation and death. The 
cauſe of that long delay was, the Athenians ſent every 
year a ſhip to the iſle of Delos, to offer certain ſacri- 
fices ; and it was prohibited to put any perſon to death 
in the city, from the time the prieſt of Apollo had 
crowned the poop of this veſſel, as a ſignal of its de- 


parture, till the ſame veſſel ſhould return. So that 


fentence having paſſed upon Socrates the day after that 
ceremony began, it was neceſlary to defer the execu- 
tion of it for thirty days, during the continuance of 
this voyage. 

In this long interval, death had ſufficient opportu- 
nity to preſent itſelf before his eyes in all its terrors, 
and to put his conſtancy to the proof, not only by the 
ſevere rigour of a dungeon, and the irons upon his legs, 
but by the continual. proſpe& and cruel expectation of 
an event, of which nature is always abhorrent. (p) In 
this ſad condition he did not ceaſe to enjoy that pro- 
found tranquillity of mind, which his friends had al- 
ways admired in him. He entertained them with the 
fame temper. he had always expreſſed, and Crito ob- 
ſerves, that the evening before his death, he ſlept as 
peaceably as at any other time. He compoſed alſo an 
hymn in honour of Apollo and Diana, and turned: 
one of /Eſop's fables into verſe. - 

The day before, or the ſame day that the ſhip was 
to arrive from Delos, the return of which was to be 
followed by the death of Socrates, Crito, his intimate: 
friend, came to him early in the morning, to let him 
know that bad news, and at the ſame time, that it 
depended only upon himſelf to quit the priſon; that the 


jailer was gained; that he would find the doors open, 


and offered him a ſafe retreat in Theſſaly. Socrates laugh- 
ed at this propoſal, and aſked him, whether he knew any 
place out of Attica, where people did not die. Crito urged 
the thing very ſeriouſly, and preſſed him to take the ad- 


) Plat, in Criton. 
| vantage 


yantage of ſo precious an opportunity, adding argu- 
ments upon arguments to induce his conſent, and to 
engage him to reſolve upon his eſcape. Without men- 
tioning the inconſolable grief he ſhould ſuffer for the 
death of ſuch a friend, how ſhould he ſupport the 
reproaches of an infinity of -people, who would believe 
that it was in his power to have ſaved him, but that 
he would not ſacrifice a ſmall part of his wealth for 
that purpoſe? Can the people ever be perſuaded that 
ſo wiſe a man as Socrates would not quit his priſon, 
when he might do it with all poſſible fecurity ? Per- 
haps he might fear to expoſe his friends, or to occa- 
ſion the loſs of their fortunes, or even of their lives 
or liberty. Ought there to be any thing more dear 
and precious to them than the preſervation of Socrates ? 
Even ftrangers themſclves diſpute that honour. with 
them: many of whom have come expreſsly with con- 
ſiderable ſums of money to purchaſe his eſcape ; and 
declare, that they ſhould think themſelves highly ho- 
noured to receive him amongſt them, and to ſupply 
him abundantly with all he ſhould have occaſion for. 
Ought he to abandon himſelf to enemies, who have 
occaſioned his being condemned unjuſtly, and can he 
think it allowable to betray his own cauſe? Is it not 
eſſential to his goodneſs and juſtice, to ſpare his fellow- 
Citizens the guilt of innocent blood? But if all - theſe 
motives cannot alter him, and he is not concerned in 
regard to himſelf, can he be inſenfible to the intereſts 
of his children? In what a condition does he leave 
them ? And can he forget the father, to remember only 
the philoſopher ? | | 
Socrates, after having heard him with attention, 
' praiſed his zeal, and expreſſed his gratitude ; but be- 
fore he could give into his opinion, was for examining 
whether it was juſt for him to depart out of priſon 
without the conſent of the Athenians. The queſtion 


therefore here, is to know whether a man condemned 


to die, though unjuſtly, can without a crime eſcape 
from juſtice and the laws, I do not know, whether, 


even 
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even amongſt us, there are not many perſons to be 
found who believe that this may be made a queſtion. 

; Socrates begins with removing every thing foreign to 
the ſubjet, and comes immediately to the bottom of 
the affair. I ſhould certainly rejoice extremely, moſt 
&« dear Crito, that you could perſuade me to quit this 
& place, but cannot reſolve to do fo, without being 

“ firſt perſuaded. We ought not to be in pain upon 
e what the people ſay, but for what the ſole Judge of 
“all that is juſt or unjuſt ſhall pronounce upon us, and 
& that alone is truth. All the conſiderations you have 
“ alledged, as to money, reputation, family, prove 
* nothing, unleſs you ſhew me, that what you pro- 
« pole is jaſt and lawful. It is a received and conſtant 
&«& principle with us, that all injuſtice is ſhameful and 
6% fatal to him that commits it, whatever men may 
& ſay, or whatever good or evil may be conſequen- 
se tial of it. We have always reaſoned from this prin- 
& ciple even to our lateſt days, and have never de- 


ce parted in the leaſt from it. Would it be poſſible, 


“ dear Crito, that at our age our moſt ſerious dif- 
&* courſes ſhould reſemble thoſe of infants, who ſay 
“yes and no almoſt in the ſame breath, and have no- 
ee thing of fixed and determinate? ** At each propo- 


ſition he waited Crito's anſwer and aſſent. 


6 Let us therefore reſume our principles, and endea- 
« your to make uſe of them at this time. It has al- 


© ways been a maxim with us, that it is never allow- 
able upon any pretence whatſoever to commit in- 


& juſtice, not even in regard to thoſe who injure us, 
* nor to return evil for evil, and that when we have 
& once engaged our word, we are bound to keep it 


« inviolably; no intereſt being capable to diſpenſe 
„with it. Now if at the time I ſhould be ready to 
make my eſcape, the laws and republic ſhould pre- 


& ſent themſelves in a body before me, what could T 


4 anſwer to the following queſtions which they might 
put tome? What are you going to do, Socrates ? 


* To fly from juſtice in this manner, is it ought 5 
| | ut 
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« but ruining entirely the laws and the republic? Do 
& you believe, that a ſtate ſubſiſts, after juſtice is not 
«© only no longer in force in it, but is even corrupted, 
© ſubverted, and trod under foot by particulars ? But, 
« ſay I, the republic has done me injuſtice, and has 
e ſentenced me wrongfully, Have you forgot, the 
« laws would reply, that you are under an agreement 
«© with us to ſubmit your private judgment to the 
r republic? You were at liberty, if our government 
< and conſtitutions did not ſuit you, to retire and 
“ ſettle yourſelf elſewhere : But a reſidence of ſeventy 
years in our city ſufkciently denotes, that our plan 
“ has not diipleaſed you, and that you have complied 
& with it from an entire knowledge and experience of 
& 1t, and out of choice, In effect you owe all you 
© are, and all you poſſeſs, to it: birth, nurture, edu- 
& cation, and eſtabliſhment ; for all theſe proceed 
from the tuition and protection of the republie. Do 
« you believe yourſelf free to break through engage- 
“ ments with her, which you have confirmed by more 
„ than one oath? Though ſhe ſhould intend, to de- 
_& ſtroy you, can you render her evil for evil, and in- 
& jury for injury? Have you a right to act in that 
«© manner with your father and mother; and do you 
% not know, that your country is more conſiderable, 
c and more worthy of reſpect before God and man, 
«© than either father or mother, or all the relations in 
«6. the world together; that your country is to be ho- 
& noured and revered, to be complied with in her ex- 
cc cefſles, and to be treated with tenderneſs and kind- 
% neſs even in her moſt violent proceedings? In a 
word, that ſhe is either to be reclaimed by wiſe 
* counſels and reſpectful remonſtrances, or to be 
“ obeyed in her commands, and fuffered without mur- 
« muring in all ſhe ſhall decree ? As for your chil- 
“ dren, Socrates, your friends will render them all 
ce the ſervices in their power; at leaſt the Divine Pro- 
„ vidence will not be wanting to them. Reſign your- 
ſelf therefore to our reaſons, and take the _ 7 
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ce thoſe who have given you birth, nurture, and edu- 
6 cation. Set not ſo high a value upon your chil- 
« dren, your life, or any thing in the world as juſtice 
6“ ſo ſhall it come to paſs, that when you appear be- 
&« fore the tribunal of Pluto, you will not be at a loſs 
« to defend yourſelf in the preſence of your judges. 
& But if you demean yourſelf otherwiſe, we ſhall con- 
“ tinue your enemies as long as you live, without ever 
&« affording you relaxation or repoſe ; and when you 
&« are dead, our ſiſters, the laws in the regions below, 
« will be as little favourable to you; knowing that 
« you have been guilty of uſing your utmoſt endea- 
« yours to deſtroy us.“ 

Socrates obſerved to Crito, that he ſeemed to have 
a perfect ſenſe of all he had ſaid, and that the force 
of his reaſons had made ſo ſtrong and irreſiſtible an 
impreſſion upon his mind, that they entirely engroſſed 
him, and left him neither thoughts nor words to ob- 
ject. Crito agreeing in effect that he had nothing to 
reply, continued ſilent, and withdrew from his friend. 

(4) At length the fatal ſhip returned to Athens, which 
was in a manner the ſignal for the death of Socrates. 
The next day all his friends, except Plato, who was 
ſick, repaired to the priſon early in the morning. 
The jailer deſired them to wait a little, becauſe the 
eleven magiſtrates (who had the direction of the pri- 
ſons ) were at that time ſignifying to the priſoner, that 
he was to die the ſame day, Preſently after they en- 
tered, and found Socrates, whoſe “ chains had been 
taken off, ſitting by Xantippe his wife, who held one 
of his children in her arms. As ſoon as ſhe perceived 
them, ſetting up great cries, ſobbing, and tearing her 
face and hair, ſhe made the priſongreſound with her 
complaints, Oh my dear Socrates, your friends are come 


to ſee you this day for the laſt time! He deſired that ſhe. 


(i) Plat. in Phæd. p. 59, &c. 


* At Athens, as ſoon as ſen- ted as the victim of death, evhom 


rence was pronounced upon a crim- it was no longer lawful to keep in 
nal, be was unbound, and conſide - chains, | ; : 
N | might 
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might be taken away, and ſhe was immediately car. 
ried home, | . 
Soc rates paſſed the reſt of the day with his friends, 
and diſcourſed with them with his uſual chearfulneſs 
and tranquillity. The ſubject of converſation was the 
moſt important and beſt adapted to the preſent con- 
juncture, that is to ſay, the immortality of the foul, 
W hat gave occaſion to this diſcourſe, was a queſtion 
introduced in a manner by chance, whether a true phi- 
loſopher ought not to deſire and take pains to die. This 
_ Propoſition taken too literally implied an opinion, that 
a philoſopher might kill himſelf, Socrates ſhews that 
nothing is more unjuft than this notion, and that man, 
appertaining to God, who formed and placed him 
with his own hand in the poſt he poſſeſſes, cannot 
abandon it without his permiſſion, nor depart from 
life without his order. What is it then that can in- 
duce a philoſopher to entertain this love for death ? It 
can beonly the hope of that happineſs, which he ex- 
peas in another life, and that hope can be founded 
only upon the opinion of the ſoul's immortality. 
Socrates employed the laſt day of his life in enter- 
taining his friends upon this great and im portant ſub- 
ject, from which converſation Plato's admirable dia- 
logue, intitled The Phædon, is wholly taken, He 
explains to his friends all the arguments for believing 
the ſoul immortal, and refutes all the objections a- 
gainſt it, which are very near the ſame as are made at 
this day. This treatiſe is too long for me to attempt 
an abſtract of it. | 
(7) Before he anſwers any of theſe objections, he 
deplores a misfortune common enough amongſt men, 
who, in conſequence of hearing ignorant perſons, -that 
contradict and doubt every thing, diſpute, believe there 
is nothing certain. Is it not a great misfortune, 
ce dear Phædon, that having reaſons which are true, 
c certain, and very eaſy to be underſtood, there ſhould 
2 however be thoſe in the world, who are not at all 
0 Fat. p. 90, 91. 
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ce affected with them, from their having heard thoſe 
% frivilous diſputes, wherein all things appear ſome- 
c times true and ſometimes falſe. Theſe unjuit and 
ce unreaſonable men, inſtead of blaming themſelves 
& for theſe doubts, or charging the narrowneſs of 
te their ſenſe with them, from aſcribing the defect to 
te the reaſons themſelves, proceed at length to a de- 
« teſtation of them; and believe themſelves more 
& knowing and judicious than all others, becauſe they 
« imagine. they are the only perſons, who compre- 
« hend, that there is nothing true or certain in the 
“ nature of things.“ | | 
_ Socrates demonſtrates the injuſtice of this proceed- 
ing. He obſerves, that of two things equally uncer- 
tain, it conſiſts with wiſdom to chooſe that which is 
moſt advantagious with leaſt hazard. If what I 
ec advance,” ſays he, upon the immortality of the 
& ſoul proves true, it is good to believe it; and if af- 
ce ter my death it proves falſe, I ſhall always have the 
cc advantage from it, to have been leſs ſenſible here of 
ee the evils which generally attend human life,” This 
reaſoning * of Socrates (which, we are to ſuppoſe, 
can be only real and true in the mouth of a chriſtian ) 
is very remarkable, If what I fay is true, I gain all 
things, whilſt I hazard very little; and if falſe, I loſe 
nothing; on the contrary, I am ftill a great gainer. 
Socrates does not confine himſelf to the mere ſpecu- 
lation of this great truth, that the ſoul is immortal; 
he draws uſeful and neceſſary concluſions from it for 
the conduct of life ; in explaining what the hope of an 
happy eternity demands from man, tha: it be not fruſ- 
trated, and that inſtead of attaining the rewards pre- 
pared for the good, they do not experience the puniſh- 
ments allotted for the wicked. The philoſopher here 


ſets forth theſe great truths, which a conſtant tradi- 
tion, though very much obſcured by fiftion and-fable, 
had always preſerved amongſt the Pagans. 


* Monfieur Paſcal hasexpatiated 
upon this reaſoning in his ſeventh 


The laſt 


article, and deduced from it a de- 
monftration of infinite force, 


judgment 
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judgment of the righteous and wicked ; the eternal 
puniſhments to which great criminals are condemned; 
a place of peace and joy without end for the ſouls that 
retain their purity and innocence, or which during 
this life have expiated their offences by repentance and 
ſatisfaction; and an intermediate ſtate, in which they 
purify themſelves, for a certain time, from leſs conſide- 
_ rable crimes, that have not been atoned for during this 
life. 

6 (5) My friends, there is ſtill one thing, which it 
c js very juſt to believe; if the ſoul be immortal, it 
ce requires to be cultivated with attention, not only for 
«© what we call the time of life, but for that which is 
<< to follow, I mean eternity; and the laſt neglect in 
cc this point may be attended with endleſs conſequences, 
« Tf death were the final diſſolution of being, the 
<6 wicked would be great gainers in it, by being deli- 
cc yered at once from their bodies, their ſouls, and 
<6 their vices: but as the ſoul is immortal, it has no 
<< other means of being freed from its evils, nor any 
«© ſafety for it but in becoming very geod and very 
<< wiſe; for it carries nothing away with it, but its 
“ good or bad deeds, its virtues or vices, which are 
& commonly the conſequence of the education it has 
£ received, and the cauſes of eternal happineſs or 
'<c miſery. „ 
„(t) When the dead are arrived at the fatal ren- 
6 dezvous of departed ſouls, whither their * demon 
«© conducts them, they are all judged. Thoſe, who 
«© have paſſed their lives in a manner neither entirely 
c criminal nor abſolutely innocent, are ſent into a 
cc place, where they ſuffer pains proportioned to their 
& faults, till being purged and cleanſed of their guilt, 
<< and afterwards reſtored to liberty, they receive 
the reward of the good actions they have done in 
„ the body. Thoſe who are judged to be incurable 


(s) Plat. p. 107, | (t) Ibid. p. 113, 114. 
Daæ non is à Greek word, which, fignifies ſpirit, genius, and with 
us, angel. 5 
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« upon account of the greatneſs of their crimes, who 
6 from deliberate will have committed ſacrileges and 
« murthers, and other ſuch great offences, the fatal 
« deſtiny, that paſſes judgment upon them, hurls 


« part. But thoſe who are found guilty of crimes, q 
% great indeed, but worthy of pardon ; who have | 
e committed violences in the tranſports of rage 
« againſt their father or mother, or have killed ſome 
&« one in a like emotion, and afterwards repented, . 
et theſe ſuffer the ſame puniſhment, and in the ſame 
ce place with the laſt ; but for a time only, till by 
« their prayers and ſupplications they have obtained 
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« But for thoſe, who have paſſed thro' life with 
ce peculiar ſanctity of manners, delivered from their 
« baſe earthly abodes as from a priſon, they are re- 
ce ceived on high in a pure region, which they inha- 
« bit; and as philoſophy has ſufficiently purified , 
«© them, they live * without their bodies thro? all eter- 
&« nity in a ſeries of joys and delights it is not eaſy . 
& to deſcribe, and which the ſhortneſs of my time 
ce will not permit me to explain more at large. 
„ What I have ſaid will ſuffice, I conceive, to 
& prove, that we ought. to endeayour ſtrenuouſly , 
& throughout our whole lives, to acquire virtue and 
« wiſdom: for you ſee, how great a reward, and 
& how high an hope is propoſed to us. And tho' the 
« immortality of the ſoul were dubious, inſtead of 
e appearing a certainty as it does, every wiſe man 
ce ought to aſſure himſelf, that it is, well worth his 
cc trouble to riſk his belief of it in this manner. And 
c indeed can there be a more glorious hazard? We 
ce ought to enchant ourſelves with this bleſſed hope; 
ce for which reaſon I have lengthned this diſcourſe ſe : 
& much.“ c | 5 
Cicero expreſſes theſe noble ſentiments of Socrateg 

* The reſurrection of the body . A: to the pagans, | 
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with his uſual delicacy. * Almoſt at the very mo- 
ment that he held the deadly draught in his hand, he 
talked in ſuch a manner, as ſhewed that he looked 
upon death not as a violence done to him, but as a 
means beſtowed upon him of aſcending to heaven, He 
declared, that upon departing out of this life, two 
ways are open to us; the one leads to the place of eter- 
nal miſery ſuch ſouls, as have ſullied themſelves here 
below in ſhameful pleaſures and criminal actions; the 
other conducts thoſe to the happy manſions of the gods, 
who have retained their purity upon earth, and have 
led in human bodies a life almoſt divine. 

(a) When Socrates had done ſpeaking, Crito defired 
him to give him and the reſt of his friends his laſt in- 
ſtructions in regard to his children, and other affairs, 
that by executing them, they might have the conſola- 
tion of doing him ſome pleaſure. I ſhall recom- 
4 mend nothing to you this day, replied Socrates, 
% more than I have always done, which is to take care 
ce of yourſelves. You' cannot do yourſelves a greater 
«© ſervice, nor do me and my family a greater plea- 
« fure.” Crito having aſked him afterwards, in what 
manner he thought fit to be buried: As you pleaſe, 
& ſaid Socrates, if you can lay hold of me, and I not 
tc eſcape out of your hands. At the ſame time look- 
ing upon his friends with a ſmile: ** I can never per- 
«© fuade Crito, that Socrates is he who converſes with 
c“ you, and diſpoſes the ſeveral parts of his diſcourſe ; 
6% for he always imagines, that I am what he is go- 


(a) Pag. 115—118, 


Cum pen in manu jam mor- atque flagitits ſe inguinaſſent, is de- 


tiferum illud teneret poculum, lo- vium quoddam iter eſſe, ſecluſum a 
cutus ita ęſt, ut non ad mortem concilio deorum : qui autem ſe 
trudi, verùm in ctelum videretur integros caſtoſque ſervaviſſent, qui - 
aſcendere. Ita enim cenſebat, ita - buſque fuiſſet minima cum corpo- 
que diſſeruit : duas eſſe vias du - ribus contagio, ſeſeque ab his ſem- 
z liceſque curſus animorum & cor- per ſevocaſſent, eſſentque in corpo- 
pore excedentium. Nam, qui ſe ribus humanis vitam imitati deo- 
humanis vitiis contaminaſſent, & rum, his ad illos, à quibus eſſent 
ſe totos libidinibus dedidiſſent, qui- fecti, reditum facilem , patere, 
bus coarctati velut domeſticis vitiis Cic. Tuſe, Rue. lib. 1. u. 71, 72. 
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ing to ſee dead in a little while. He confounds me 
<< with my carcaſs, and therefore aſks me how I would 
<« be interred.” In finiſhing theſe words he roſe up, 
and went to bathe himſelf in a chamber adjoining. 
After he came out of the bath, his children were 


brought to him, for he had three, two very little, and 


the other grown up. He ſpoke to them for ſome time, 
gave his orders to the women who took care of them, 
and then diſmiſſed them. Being returned into his 
chamber, he laid him down upon his bed, 

The ſervant of the Eleven entered at the fame in- 


fant, and having informed him, that the time for 


drinking the hemlock was come, (which was at ſun- 


ſet) the ſervant was ſo much affected with ſorrow, that 


he turned his back, and fell a weeping. ** See, ſaid 
6 Socrates, the good heart of this man] Since my im- 
% priſonment he has often come to ſee me, and to 
4 converſe with me. He is more worthy than all his 
<< fellows. How heartily the poor man weeps for me.“ 
This is a remarkable example, and might teach thoſe 
in an office of this kind how they ought to behave to 
all priſoners, but more eſpecially to perſons of merit, 
when they are ſo unhappy to fall into their hands. The 


fatal cup was brought. Socrates aſked what it was ne- 
ceſſary for him to do. Nothing more, replied the ſer- 
yant, than as ſoon as you have drunk off the draught 
to walk about till you find your legs grow weary, and 
afterwards lie down upon your bed. He took the cup 


without any emotion or change in his colour or coun- 


tenance, and regarding the man with a ſteady and aſ- 


fured look, Well, faid he, what ſay you of this 


drink; may one make a libation out of it?“ Upon 
being told that there was only enough for one doſe : 
sat leaſt, continued he, we may ſay our prayers to 


<< the gods, as it is our duty; and implore them to 
© make our exit from this world, and our laſt ſtage 
« happy; which is what I moſt ardently beg of 


„ them.” Aſter having ſpoke theſe words he kept 
ſilence for ſome time, and then drank off the whole 


M 2 draught 


draught with an amazing tranquillity, and a ſerenity 
of aſpect not to be expreſſed or conceived, * = 

- Till then his friends with great violence to them- 
ſelves had refrained from tears, but after he had drank 
the potion, they were no longer their own maſters, 
and wept abundantly. Apollodorus, who had been in 
tears during almoſt the whole converſation, began then 
to raiſe great cries, and to lament with ſuch exceſſive 
grief, as pierced the hearts of all that were preſent. 
Socrates alone remained unmoved, and even reproved 
his friends, tho' with his uſual mildneſs and good na- 
ture. What are you doing ? ſaid he to them, I ad- 
mire at you. Ah! What is become of your virtue? 
Was it not for this I ſent away the women, that they 
might not fall into theſe weakneſſes? For J have al- 


ways heard ſay, that we ought to die peaceably, and 


bleſſing the gods. Be at eaſe, I beg you, and ſhew 
more conſtancy and reſolution. Thoſe words filled 
them with confuſion, and obliged them to reſtrain 


their tears. | | 
In the mean time he kept walking to and fro, and 


when he found his legs grow weary he laid down upon 


his back, as he had been directed. . | 


The poiſon then operated more and more. When 


_- Socrates found it began to gain upon the heart, un- 
covering his face, which had been covered without 
doubt to prevent any thing from diſturbing him in his 
laſt moments, Crito, ſaid he, which were his laſt 
words, 20e owe a cock to Æſculapius; diſcharge that vow 
- fer me, and pray dont forget it; ſoon after which he 
breathed his laſt, Crito went to his body, and cloſed 
his mouth and eyes. Such was the end of Socrates ; 
in the firſt year of the 95th Olympiad, and the ſe- 
ventieth of his age. Cicero & ſays, he could never read 
the deſcription of his death in Plato without tears. 
Plato and the reſt of Socrates's diſciples, apprehend- 
ing the rage of his accuſers was not ſatiated by that vic- 
* Quid dicam de Socrate, cujus morti illacrymari ſoleo Platonem le- 
gens? De Nat, deor, lib, 3. u. 82. l . 
ner tim, 
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tim, retired to Mægara to the houſe of Euclid ; where 
they Raid till the ſtorm blew over. Euripides how- 
ever, to reproach the Athenians with the horrible 


crime they had committed, in condemning the beſt of. 


men- to die upon ſuch flight grounds, compoſed his 
tragedy, called Palamedes, in which under the name 
of that hero, who was alſo deſtroyed by a black calum- 
niation, he deplored the misfortune of his friend. 
When the actor came to repeat this verfe, 

Dou doom the juſteſt of the Greeks to periſh, _ 
the whole theatre, remembring Socrates in ſo diſtinct 


an image of him, melted into tears, and a decree paſ- 


ſed to prohibit ſpeaking any more of him in public, 
Some believe Euripides was dead before Socrates, and 


reject this circumſtance. | 
However it were, the people of Athens did not open 


their eyes till ſome time after the death of Socrates. 
T heir hatred being ſatisfied, their prejudices expired, 
and time having given them opportunity for reflec- 
tion, the notorious injuſtice of the ſentence appeared 
in all its horrors. Nothing was heard throughout the 
city but diſcourſes in favour of Socrates, ."Fhe acade- 
my, the Lyceum, private houſes, public walks, and 
market-places ſeemed ſtill to re-echo the ſound of his 
loved voice. Here, ſaid they, he formed our youth, 
and taught our children to love their country, and to 
honour their parents, In this place, he gave us his 
admirable leſſons, and ſometimes made us ſeaſonable 
reproaches, to engage us more warmly in the purſuit 
of virtue. Alas! how have we rewarded him for ſuch 
important ſervices ? Athens was in univerſal mourning 
and conſternation. The ſchools were ſhut up, and all 
Exerciſes ſuſpended. The accuſers were called to ac- 
count for the innocent blood they had cauſed to be 
ſhed. Melitus was condemned to die, and the reſt ba- 
niſned. Plutarch obſerves, that all thoſe, who had 
any ſhare in this black calumny, were in ſuch abomi- 
nation amongſt the citizens, that no one would give 
them fire, anſwer them any queſtion, nor go into the 
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ſame bath with them; and had the place cleanſed 
where they had bathed, left they ſhould be polluted 
by touching it ; which drove them into ſuch deſpair, 
that many of them killed themſelves. 

() The Athenians not contented with having pu- 
niſhed his accuſers, cauſed a ſtatue of braſs to be erect- 


ec to him of the workmanſhip of the celebrated Ly- pert 
ſippus, and placed it in one of the moſt conſpicuous peop 
parts of the city. Their reſpect and gratitude roſe even the © 
to a religious veneration ; they dedicated a chapel to all tl 
him, as to a hero and a demi-god, which they called to th 
Saxperiter, that is to ſay, the chapel of Socrates, of h 


SECT. VIII. Reflections upon the ſentence paſſed upon : 
Socrates by the Athenians, and upon Socrates 2 oo; 


rega 
WE muſt be very much ſurprized, when on the — 
| one fide we conſider the extreme delicacy of the out | 
people of Athens, as to what regards the worſhip of the fac, 
gods, which ran ſo high as to occaſion their condemn- of p 
ing the moſt eminent perſons upon the ſimple ſuſpi- F 
cion of their failing in reſpe& for them; and on the fo d 
other, when we ſee the exceeding toleration, to call niar 
it no worſe, with which the ſame people hear come- taſte 
dies every day, in which all the gods are turned into thei 
ridicule in a manner capable of inſpiring the higheſt. diff 
contempt for them. All Ariſtophanes's pieces abound cha 
with pleaſantries, or rather buffooneries, of this kind; ſide 
and if it is true, that this poet did not know what it the 
was to ſpare the greateſt men of the republic, it may tar) 
be ſaid alſo as juſtly, he was ſtill leſs favourable to the tore 
gods. | | bee: 
Such were the daily entertainments in the theatre, con 
which the people of Athens not only heard without fee 
pain, but with ſuch joy, pleaſure, and applauſe, that they age 
rewarded the poet with public honours, who diverted WI 
them ſo agreebly. What was there in Socrates, that jea 
came near this exceſſive licenſe? Never did any perſon ſuc 
of the pagan world ſpeak of the divinity, or of the oui 
© (6) Diog. p. 116. | Bu 


adoration 
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ſed adoration due to him, in ſo pure, ſo noble, and ſo re- 
ted ſpectful a manner. He did not declare againſt the gods 
ur, publickly received and honoured by a religion more 
antient than the city, he only avoided imputing to them 
u- the crimes and infamous actions, which the popular 
A credulity aſcribed to them, and which were only pro- 
5 per to depreciate and decry them in the ſenſe of the 
us people. He did not blame the facrifices, feſtivals, nor 
en the other ceremonies of religion ; he only taught, that 
to all that pomp and outward ſhew could not be agreeable 
ed or * gods without uprightneſs of intention and purity 
eart. 


T his wiſe, this illum ined, this religious man how- 
ever, with all his veneration and noble ſentiments in 
regard to the divinity, is condemned as an impious 
ie perſon by the ſuffrages of almoſt an whole people, with- 
"_w out his accuſers being able to inſtance one ſingle avowed 
* fact, or to produce any proof with the leaſt appearance 
"i of probability. | 
6 From whence could ſo evident, ſo univerfal, and 

fo determinate a contradiction ariſe amongſt the Athe- 
nians ? A people, abound ing in other reſpects with wit, 
taſte, and knowledge, muſt without doubt have had 
their reaſons, at leaſt in appearance, for a conduct fo 
different, and ſentiments ſo oppoſite, to their general 
character. May we not ſay, that the Athenians con- 
ſidered their gods in a double light? They confined 
their real religion to the public, folemn and heredi- 
tary worſhip as they had received it from their anceſ- 
tors, as it was eſtabliſhed by the laws of the ſtate, had 
been practiſed from immemorial time, and eſpecially 
confirmed by the oracles, augurs, offerings, and ſacri- 
fices. It is by this ſtandard they regulated their piety 3 
againſt which they could not ſuffer-the leaſt attempt 
whatſoever : it was of this worſhip alone they were 
| jealous; it was for theſe antient ceremonies they were 
ſuch ardent zealots; and they believed, though with- 
.out foundation, that Socrates was an enemy to.them. 
But there was another kind of religion, founded upon 
| M 4 fable, 
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fable, poetical fictions, popular opinions, and foreign 
cuſtoms; for this they were little concerned, and aban- 
doned it entirely to the poets, to the repreſentations 
of the theatre, and common converſation. 
(c) What groſſneſs did they not attribute to ſuno and 
Venus? No citizen would have been ſatisfied, that 
his wife or daughters ſhould have reſembled thoſe god- 
deſſes. Timotheus, the famous muſician, having re- 
preſented Diana upon the ſtage of Athens, tranſported 
with folly, fury, and rage, one of the ſpectators con- 
ceived, he could not make a greater imprecation a- 
gainſt him, than to wiſh his daughter might become 
the likeneſs of that divinity. It is better, ſays Plu- 
tarch, to believe there are no gods, than to imagine 
them of this kind; open and declared impiety being 
leſs prophane, if we may be allowed to fay fo, than 
ſo groſs and abſurd a ſuperſtition. 
' However it be, the ſentence of which we have re- 
lated the circumſtances, will, through all ages, cover 
Athens with infamy and reproach, that all the ſplendor 
of its glorious actions for which it is otherwiſe fo juſtly 
renowned can never obliterate, and ſhews at the ſame 
time, what is to be expected from a people, gentle, 
humane, and beneficent at bottom, for ſuch the A- 
thenians really were, but warm, proud, haughty, in- 


conſtant, wavering with every wind, and every im- 


preſſion. It is therefore with reaſon, that their aſſem- 

blies have been compared to a tempeſtuous ſea; as that 
element, like the people, though calm and peaceable 
of itſelf, is ſubject to be frequently agitated by a vio- 

lence not its own, + 5 

As to Socrates, it muſt be allowed that the pagan 
world never produced any thing ſo great and perfect. 
When we obſerve to what an height he carries the ſub- 
limity of his ſentiments, not only in reſpect to moral 
virtue, temperance, ſobriety, patience in adverſity, 
the love of poverty, and the forgiveneſs of wrongs; 
but what is far more conſiderable, in regard to the Di- 
le) Flut. de ſuperſtit. p. 170. | „ 
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vinity, his unity, omnipatence, creation of the world, 
and providence in the government of it; the immor- 
tality of the foul, its ultimate end and eternal deſtiny ; 
the rewards of the good, and the puniſhment of the 
wicked ; when we conſider this train of ſublime know- 
ledge, we aſk our reaſon whether it is a pagan who 
thinks and ſpeaks in this manner, and' can ſcarce per- 
ſuade ourſelves, that from ſo dark and obſcure a fund 
as paganiſm, ſhould ſhine forth ſuch living and ſuc 
glorious rays of light. | | 
It is true, his reputation was not without alloy, and 
it has been affirmed that the purity of his manners did 
not anſwer thoſe of his ſentiments. (a) This queſtion 
has been diſcuſſed amongſt the learned, but my plan 
will not admit me to treat it in its extent, The rea- 
der may ſee abbe Fraguier's diſſertation in defence of 
Socrates againſt the reproaches made him upon account 
of his conduct, The negative argument he makes uſe 
of in his juſtification, ſeems a very ſtrong one. He 
obſerves, that neither Ariſtophanes in his comedy of 
the Clouds, which is entirely againſt Socrates, nor his 
vile accuſers in his trial, have advanced one word that 
tends to impeach the purity of his manners: and it is 
not probable, that ſuch violent enemies as thoſe would 
have neglected one of the moſt likely methods to diſ- 
credit him in the opinion of his judges, if there had been 
any foundation or appearance for the uſe of it, | 
I confeſs however, that certain principles of Plato 
his diſciple, held by him in common with hie maſter, 
upon the nudity of the combatants in the public games, 
from which at the ſame time he did not exclude the 
fair ſex, and the behaviour of Socrates himſelf, who 
wreſtled naked man to man with Alcibiades, give us 
no great idea of that philofopher's delicacy in point of 
7 () What ſhall we ſay of 
his viſit to Theodota, a woman of Athens of indiffe- 
rent reputation, only to aſſure himſelf with his own. 


(a) Memoires de I Academie des inſcript. Tom, IV. p. 372. 
(5) Xenoph. Memorab. 1, 3. p. 783—786, 
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eyes of her extraordinary beauty, which was much 
talked of, and of the precepts he gave her, for the at- 
traction of admirers, and the retaining them in her 
ſnares. Do ſuch leſſons conſiſt much with a philoſo- 
pher? I paſs over many other things in filence. 

I am the leſs ſurprized after this, that ſeveral of the 
fathers have cenſured him in regard to purity of man- 
ners, and that they have thought fit to apply to him, 
as well as to his diſciple Plato, what St. Paul (c) ſays 
of the philoſophers ; that God by a juſt judgment has 
abandoned them to a reprobate ſenſe, and to the moſt 


ſhameful luſts for their puniſhment ; in that having 


clearly known there was but one true God, they had 
not honoured him as they ought, by publickly avow- 
ing their belief, and were not aſhamed to aſſociate him 
with an innumerable multitude of divinities, ridiculous 
and infamous even in their own opinions. 

And in this properly ſpeaking conſiſts the crime of 
Socrates, who was not guilty in the eyes of the Athe- 
nians, but gave occaſion for his being juſtly condemned 
by the eternal truth. It had illuminated his foul with 


the moſt pure and ſublime lights, of which the pagan 


world was capable ; for we are not ignorant, that all 
knowledge of God, even natural, cannot come but 
from himſelf alone. He held admirable principles 
with relation to the divinity. He agreeably rallied the 
fables, upon which the ridiculous myſteries of his age 
were founded, He often ſpoke, and in the moſt ex- 
alted terms, of the exiſtence of one only God, eter- 
nal, inviſible, creator of the univerfe, ſupreme director 
and arbiter of all events, avenger of crimes, and re- 
warder of virtues: But he * did not dare to give a 


(e) Rom. ch. i. v. 17—32, 


* Quz omnia (ait Seneca) ſa- adorabimus, ut meminerimus cul- 
piens ſervabit tanquam legibus juſ= tum ejus magis ad morem, quam 
ſa, non tanquam diis grata ad rem, pertinere Sed iſte, quem 
Omnem iſtam ignobilem deorum philoſophia quaſi liberum fecerat, 
turbam, quam longo ævo longa tamen, quia illuſtris ſenator erat, 
ſupexſtitio congeſſit, fic, inquit, colebat quod reprehendebat, agebat 
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public teſtimony of theſe great truths. He perfectly 
diſcerned the falſe and the ridiculous of the pagan ſyſ- 
tem, and nevertheleſs, as Seneca ſays of the wiſe man, 
and ated himſelf, he obſerved exactly all the cuſtoms 
and ceremonies, not as agreeable. to the gods, but as 
enjoined by the laws. He acknowledged at bottom 
one only divinity, and worſhipped with the people 
that multitude of infamous idols, which antient ſuper- 
ſtition had heaped up during a long ſucceſſion of ages. 
He held peculiar opinions in the ſchools, but followed 
the multitude in the temples, As a philoſopher, he 
deſpiſed and deteſted the idols in ſecret; as a citizen of 
Athens and a ſenator, he paid them in public the fame 
adoration with others: by ſo much the more to be 
condemned, ſays St. Auguſtin, as that worſhip, which 
was only external and diſſembled, feemed to the peo- 
ple to be the effect of ſincerity and conviction. 

And it cannot be ſaid that Socrates altered his con- 
duct at the end of his life, or that he then expreſſed 
a greater zeal for truth, In his defence before the peo- 
ple, he declared, that he had always received and ho- 
noured the ſame gods as the Athenians; and the laſt 
order he gave before he expired, was to ſacrifice in 
his name a cock to Aſculapius. Behold then this 
prince of the philoſophers, declared by the Delphic 
oracle the wiſeſt of mankind, who, notwithſtanding 
his internal conviction of one only divinity, dies in the 
boſom of idolatry, and with the profeſſion of adoring 
all the gods of the pagan theology. Socrates is the 
more inexcuſable in this, that declaring himſelf a man 


expreſsly appointed by heaven to bear witneſs to the 


truth, he fails in the moſt eſſential duty of the glori- 


_ ous commiſſion he aſcribes to himſelf, For if there 
be any truth in religion, that we ought more particu- 


quod arguebat, quod culpabat ado- l. 6. c. 10. 
rabat——eo damnabilius, quo illa, Eorum fapientes, quos philoſo- 


quæ mendaciter agebat, fic ageret, phos vocant, ſcholas habebant diſ- 
ſentientes, et templa communia. 


larly 
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larly to avow, it is that, which regards the unity of 
the Godhead, and the vanity of idol-worſhip. In this 
his courage had been well placed ; nor would it have 
been any great difficulty to Socrates, determined be- 
ſides as he was to die. But, “ ſays St. Auguſtin, theſe 
philoſophers were not deſigned by God to enlighten 
the world, nor to bring men over from the impious 
ar of falſe deities to the holy religion of the true 
God. | | 
We cannot deny Socrates to have been the hero of 
the pagan world in regard to moral virtues. But to 
judge rightly of him, let us draw a parallel between 
-this ſuppoſed hero and the martyrs of chriſtianity, who 
often were young children and tender virgins, and yet 
were not afraid to ſhed the laſt drop of their blood, 
to defend and confirm the ſame truths, which Socra- 
tes knew, without daring to aſſert in public : I mean, 
the unity of God, and the vanity of idols. Let us alſo 
compare the ſo much boaſted death of this prince of 
- philoſophers, with that of our holy biſhops, who have 
done the chriſtian religion ſo much honour, by their 
ſublimity of genius, the extent of their knowledge, and 
the beauty and excellence of their writings; a Saint 
Cyprian, a Saint Auguſtin, and ſo many others who 
were all ſeen to die in the boſom of humility, fully 
convinced of their unworthineſs and nothingneſs, pe- 
netrated with a lively fear of the judgments of God, 
and expecting their ſalvation from his ſole goodneſs 
and condeſcending mercy. Philoſophy inſpires no 
ſuch ſentiments; they could proceed only from the 
grace of the Mediator, which, we are taught ta believe, 
Socrates did not deſerve to know. | 


Non ſic ifti nati erant, ut popu- ſuperſtitione atque ab hujus mundi 
rum ſyorum opinionem ad verum vanitate converterent. S. Aug il. 
cultura veri Dei a ſimulacrorum l. de wer, rel. c. 2. 
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| MANNE RS and Cus Toms of the 
? GREEKS. 


IT HE moſt eſſential part of hiſtory, and which 


it concerns the reader moſt to know, is that 
which explains the character and manners as 


well of the people in general, as of the great perſons 


in particular of whom it treats; and this may be ſaid 
to be in ſome ſort the ſoul of hiſtory, of which the 
facts are only the body. I have endeavoured, as oc- 
caſion offered, to paint in their true colours the moſt 


illuſtrious perſonages of Greece; it remains for me to 


ſhew the genius and character of the people themſelves. 
J ſhall confine myſelf to thoſe of Lacedemon and 
Athens, who always held the firſt rank amongſt the 
: Greeks, and ſhall reduce what I have to ſay upon this 
ſubject to three heads; their political government, war, 
and religion. 
Sigonius, 
2 
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Sigonius, Meurſius, Potter, and ſeveral others, who 


have wrote upon the Grecian antiquities, ſupply me 


with great lights, and are of equal uſe to me in the 
matters it remains for me to treat, 


CHAPTER I. 
political government. 


＋A ER E are three principal forms of goyern- 
ment: Manarchy, in which a ſingle perſon 


vern ; and Democracy, in which the ſupreme autho- 
rity is lodged in the hands of the people. The moſt 
celebrated writers 'of antiquity, as Plato, Ariſtotle, 
Polybius, and Plutarch, give the preference to the 
firſt kind, as including the moſt advantages with the 
feweſt inconveniences. But all agree, and it cannot 
be too. often inculcated, that the end of all govern- 
ment, and the duty of every one in authority, in what- 
ſoever manner it be, is to uſe his utmoſt endeayours to 
render thoſe under his command happy and juſt, by 
obtaining for them on the one ſide ſafety, and tran- 
quillity, with the advantages and conveniences of life ; 
and on the other, all the means and helps that may 
contribute to making them virtuous. As the pilot's 
end, ſays Cicero “, is to ſteer his veſſel happily into its 
port, the phyſician's to preſerve or reſtore health, the 
general's of an army to obtain victory; fo a prince, and 
every man who governs others, ought to make the 
utility of the governed his view and motive, and to 
remember, that the ſupreme rule of all juſt government 
is the good of the public, (a) Salus popult ſuprema lex 
eta, He adds, that the greateſt and moſt noble fun- 


(a) Cic. de leg. 1 3». n. 8. 


* Tenes-ne igitur, moderato- opibus firma, copiis locuples, gloria 
rem illum reip. quo referre velimus ampla, virtute honeſta fit. Hu- 
omnia? Ut gubernatori curſus ſe- jus enim operis maximi inter homi- 


reigns; Ari/ftocracy, in which the eldeſt and wiſeſt go- 


cundus, medico ſalus, imperatori 
victoria, fic huie moderatori reip. 


beata civium vita propoſita eſt, ut 


nes atque optimi illum efle per- 
fectorem volo. Ad Attic, I. 8. 
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ction in the world is to be the author of the happineſs. 
of mankind. | | 1 

Plato in an hundred places eſteems as nothing the 
moſt ſhining qualities and actions of thoſe who govern, 
if they do not tend to promote the two great ends I 
have mentioned, the virtue and happineſs of the 
ple; and he refutes at large, in the firſt book (5) of 
his Republic, one Thraſy machus, who advanced, that 
ſubjects were born for the prince, and not the prince 
for his ſubjects; and that whatever promoted the in- 
tereſts of the prince and commonwealth ought to be 
deemed juſt and lawful. 

In the diſtinctions which have been made upon the 
ſeveral forms of government, it has been agreed, That 
would be the moſt perfect, which ſhould unite in it- 
ſelf, by an happy mixture of inſtitutions, all the ad- 
vantages, and exclude all the inconveniencies, of the 
reſt; and almoſt all the antients have believed (c), that 
the Lacedæmonian government came neareſt to this 


idea of perfection. | 


ARTICLE 4. 
Of the government of Sparta. 


ROM the time that the Heraclides had re- 
entered Peloponneſus, Sparta was governed by 
two kings, who were always of the ſame two families, 
deſcended from Hercules by two different branches ; as. 
I have obſerved elfewhere. Whether from pride, or 
the abuſe of deſpotic power on the ſide of the kings, 
or the deſire of independance, and an immoderate love 
of liberty on that of the people, Sparta, in its begin- 
nings, was always involved in commotions and re- 
volts ; which would infallibly have occaſioned its ruin, 
as had happened at Argos and Meſſene, two. neigh- 
bouring cities equally powerful with itſelf, if the wiſe 
foreſight of Lycurgus had not prevented fatal conſe- 
quences by the reformation he made in the ſtate, I 


(5) Pag. 338—343- (e) Polyb, I. 6, p. 458, 459+ 


have 
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have related it at large (c) in the life of that legiſlators 
and ſhall only touch here __— what VIE the go- 
vernment. 


| 8 E c T.1. Abridged idea of the Spartan government. 
Entire ſubmiſſion to the laws in a manner the foul it. 


YCURGUS reſtored order and peace in Sparta 
by the eſtabliſhment of the ſenate. It conſiſted 
of twenty-eight ſenators, and the two kings prefided in 
it. This auguſt council, formed out of the wiſeſt and 
moſt experienced men in the nation, ſerved as a coun- 
terpoiſe to the two other authorities, that of the king's, 
and that of the people; and whenever the one was for 
over- bearing the other, the ſenate interpoſed by joining 
the weakeſt, and thereby held the balance between 
both. At length, to prevent this body itſelf from 
abuſing its power, which was very great, a kind of 
curb was annexed to it, by the nomination of five 
Ephori, who were elected out of the people, whoſe of- 
fice laſted only one year, and who had authority, not 
only over the ſenators, but the kings themſelves. 
The power of the. kings was extremely limited, 
eſpecially in the city, and in time of peace. In war 
they had the command of the fleets and armies, and 
at that time greater authority. (d) However they had 
even then a kind of inſpectors and commiſſioners aſ- 
ſigned them, who ferved as a neceſſary council, and 
were generally choſen for that office, from their being 
out of favour with them, in order that there ſhould be 
no connivance on their ſide, and the republic be the 
better ſerved. There was almoſt continually ſome 
ſecret miſ-underſtanding between the two kings; whe- 
ther it proceeded from a natural jealouſy between the 
two branches, or was the effect of the Spartan policy, 
to which their two great union might have given um- 
brage. | 
The Ephori had a greater authority at Sparta, than 
the tribunes of the Roman people. They preſided in 
(e) Vol. II. (4). Ariſt. de rep. I. 2. p. 331. 


the 


P yb. J. 6, Þ» 456, 
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the election of the magiſtrates, and could call them to 
an account for their adminiſtration, Their power ex- 
tended even to the perſons of their kings, and of the 
princes of the blood royal, whom they had a right to 
imprifon, which they actually uſed in regard to Pauſa- 
nias. When they ſate upon their ſeats in the tribunal, 
they did not riſe up when the kings entered, which was 
a mark of reſpect paid them by all the other magiſtrates, 
and ſeems to imply a kind of ſuperiority in the Ephort 
from their repreſenting the people ; and it is obſerved 
of Ageſilaus (e), that when he was ſeated upon his 
throne to diſpenſe juſtice, and the Ephori came in, he 
never failed to riſe up to do them honour. It is very 
probable, that before him it was not uſual for the kings 
to behave in that manner, Plutarch relating this be- 
haviour of Ageſilaus as peculiar to him. | 

All public buſineſs was propoſed and examined in 
the ſenate, and reſolutions paſſed accordingly in the 
ſame place. But the decrees of the ſenate were not of 
force, unleſs ratified by the people. ; 

There muſt have been exceeding wiſdom in the laws 
eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus for the government of Sparta, 
becauſe as long as they were exactly obſerved, no com- 
motions or ſeditions of the people were ever known in 
the city, no change in the form of government was 
ever propoſed, no private perfon uſurped authority by 
violence, or made himſelf tyrant, the people never 
thought of depriving the two families, in which it had 
always been, of the ſovereignty, nor did any of the 
kings ever attempt to aſſume more power than the 
laws admitted. (/) This reflection, which both Xe- 
nophon and Polybius make, ſhews the idea they had 
of the wiſdom of Lycurgus, in point of his policy, 
and the opinion we ought to have of it. In effect no 


other city of Greece had this advantage, and all of 


them experienced many changes and viciſſitudes, for 
e) Plut. in Ageſil. p. 597. (f) Kenoph, in Ageſil. p. 651+ 


_ want 
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want of the like laws to perpetuate their form of go- 


vernment. | 

The reaſon of this conſtancy and ſtability of the 
Lacedzmonians in their government and conduct is, 
that in Sparta the laws governed abſolutely, and with 


ſovereign authority ; whereas the greateſt part of the | 


other Grecian cities, abandoned to the caprice of pri- 
vate men, to deſpotic power, to an arbitrary and irre- 
gular ſway, experienced the truth of Plato's ſay- 
ing (g), that the city is miſerable, where the magiſtrates 
command the laws, and not the laws the magiſtrates, 

The examples of Argos and Meſſene, which I have 
already related, would alone ſuffice to ſhew how juſt 
and true that reflection is. (+) After their return from 
the Trojan war, the Greeks, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Dorians, eſtabliſhed themſelves in three cities 
of Peloponneſus, Lacedemon, Argos, and Meſ- 
ſene; and ſwore alliance, and protection of each other. 
Theſe three cities, governed alike by monarchical 
power, had the ſame advantages; except in the fertility 
of the lands where they were fituated, in which the 
two latter carried it extremely. Argos and Meſſene 
| however did not long preſerve their ſuperiority, The 
haughtineſs of the kings, and the diſobedience of the 
people, occaſioned their fall from the flouriſhing con- 
dition in which they had been at firſt; and their ex- 
ample proved, ſays Plutarch after Plato, that it was 
the peculiar favour of the gods, which gave the Spar- 
tans ſuch a man as Lycurgus, capable of preſcribing 
ſo wiſe and reaſonable a plan of government. 

To ſupport it without change, particular care was 
taken to educate the youth according to the laws and 
manners of the country; in order that they might be- 
come a ſecond nature in them, hy being early engraft- 
ed into them, and confirmed by long habitude. The 
hard and ſober manner, in which they were brought 
up, inſpired them during the reſt of their lives with a 

(g) Plat. I. 4. de leg. p. 715, 5 „I. 3. de leg. p. 68 3. , 
P14 « =o 25 8 7s. rene; 
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natural taſte for frugality and temperance, that di- 
ſtinguiſned them from all other people, and wonder- 
fully adapted them to ſupport the fatigues of war. (4) Pla- 
to obſerves, that this ſalutary cuſtom had baniſhed 
from Sparta, and all the territory in its dependance, 
drunkenneſs, debauchery, and all their conſequential 
diſorders ; inſomuch that it was a crime puniſhable by 
law to drink wine to exceſs even in the Bacchanalia, 


which every where elſe were days of licence, whereon 


whole cities gave themſelves up to the laſt exceſſes, 

T hey alfo accuſtomed the children from their earlieſt 
infancy to an entire ſubmiſſion to the laws, magiſtrates, 
and all in authority ; and * their education, properly 
ſpeaking, was no more than an apprenticeſhip of obe- 
dience. It was for this reaſon Ageſilaus adviſed Xe- 
nophon to ſend his children to Sparta, as to an excel- 
lent ſchool, F where they might learn the greateſt and 
moſt noble of all ſciences, to obey and to command, for 
the one naturally leads on to the other. It was not only 
the mean, the poor, and the ordinary citizens, who 
were ſubjected in this manner to the laws; but the 
rich, the powerful, the magiſtrates, and even kings; 
and they did not diſtinguiſh themſelves from the others 
in any thing but a more exact obedience ; convinced 
that ſuch behaviour was the ſureſt means to their being 
obeyed and reſpected themſelves by their inferiors. 


' (1) Hence came the fo much celebrated anſwers of 


Demaratus. Xerxes could not comprehend, how the 


| Lacedzmonians, who had no maſter to controul them, 


ſhould be capable to confront dangers and death. 
„ They are free and independent of all men, re- 
plied Demaratus, but the law is above them and 
« commands them; and that law ordains that they 
« muſt conquer or die.” () Upon another occaſion, 


Gb Plato de ks l.. ps 637: (1) Herod, 1. 7. c. 145, 146 


(m) Plut. in Apoph. Lacon. p. 220. | 
Ng v Takia Ives + Madnropiires Tov fu N- 
fei wrudix;, Plut, in pero 75 uae, ne 
Lycurg. p. 58. pew. Plut. in Agel, p. — 
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when ſomebody expreſſed their ſurprize, that being 
king he ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be baniſhed: It is, 
ſays he, becauſe at Sparta the laws are ſtronger than the 
dings. 

(1) This appears cid: in the ready obedience of 
Alen to the orders of the Ephori, when recalled 
by them to the ſupport of his country; a delicate oc- 
caſion for a king and a conqueror; but to him it 
ſeemed more þ glorious to obey his country and the 
laws, than to command numerous in, or even to 
N Aſia. | 


Sor. II. Lese of poverty inſiituted at 1 


T O this entire ſubmiſſion to the laws of the ſtate, 
Lycurgus added another principle of government 
no leſs admirable, which was to remove "ow Sparta 
all luxury, profuſion, and magnificence; to decry 
riches abſolutely; to make poverty honourable, and at 
the ſame time neceſſary, by ſubſtituting a ſpecies of 
iron money to gold and filver coin, which till then 
had been current, I have explained elfewhere the 
meaſures that were uſed: to make ſo difficult an under- 
taking ſucceed, and ſhall confine myſelf here to exa- 
mining what judgment ſhould be paſſed on it, as it at- 
fects a government. 

The poverty to which Lycurgus reduced Sparta, and 
which ſeemed to prohibit all conqueſt, and to deprive 
it of all means to augment its force and grandeur, was 
well adapted to rendering it powerful and flouriſhing. 

uch a conſtitution of government, which till then 
had no example, nor has ſince been imitated by any 
ſtate, argues a great fund of prudence and policy in a 
legiſlator; and the medium conceived afterwards un- 
der Lyſander, in continuing individuals in their pover- 


PE and reſtoring to the public the uſe'of gold and 
Ive 


r coin, was it not a wiſe amendment of what was 


() Id. in Ageſil. p. 603, 604. 1 

+ Multo glorioſius duxit, ſi inſtitutis patriæ e dau f bello 
al Alm Cornel. Nep. in Ageſil. c. 4. | PR 
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too ſtrained and exceſſive in that law of Lycurgus of 
which we are ſpeaking ? 

It ſeems, if we conſult only the common views of 
human prudence, that it is juſt to reaſon in this man- 
ner; but the event, which is an infallible evidence and 
arbiter in this place, obliges me to be of a quite diffe- 
rent opinion. - Whilſt Sparta remained poor, and per- 
ſiſted in the contempt of gold and filver, which con- 
tinued for ſeveral ages, ſhe was powerful and glorious, 
and the commencement of her decline may be dated 
from the time when ſhe began to break through the 
ſevere prohibition of Lycurgus againſt the uſe of gold 
and ſilver money. 

The education which he inftituted for the young 
Lacedæmonians, the hard and ſober life which he re- 
commended with ſo much care, the painful and violent 
exerciſes of the body preſcribed by him, the abſtrac- 
tion from all other application and employment, in a 
word, all his laws and inſtitutions ſhew, that his view 
was to form a people of ſoldiers, ſolely devoted to arms 
and military functions. I do not pretend to juſtify 
abſolutely this ſcheme, which had its great inconveni- 
encies, and I have expreſſed my thoughts of it elſe- 


where. But admitting it good, we muſt confeſs, that 


legiſlator ſhewed great wiſdom i in the means he took for 
its execution, 

The almoſt ;gevitable 4 of a W folely 
trained up for war, who have always. their arms in 
their hands, and what is moſt to be feared, is in- 
juſtice, violence, ambition, the deſire of increaſing their 
power, of taking advantage of their neighbours weak- 


neſs, of oppreſſing them by force, of invading their 
lands under falſe pretexts, which the luſt of dominion 
never fails to ſuggeſt, and of extending their bounds as 
far as poſſible; all vices and extremes, which are hor- 


rid in private perſons, and the ordinary commerce of 
life, but which men have thought fit to applaud as 
grandeur and glory in the perſons of princes and con- 
ns | | | 
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The great care of Lycurgus was to defend his peo- 
ple againft this dangerous temptation. Without men- 
tioning the other means he made uſe of, he employed 
two which could not fail of producing their effect. 
'The * firſt was to prohibit all navigation and war at 
ſea to his citizens. The ſituation of his city, and the 
fear leſt commerce, the uſual ſource of luxury and 
depravation, ſhould corrupt the purity of the Spar- 
tan manners, might have a ſhare in this decree. But 
his principal motive was to put it out of his citizens 
power to project conqueſts, which a people, ſhut up 
Within the narrow bounds of a peninſula, could not 
carry very far, without being maſters at fea. 

The ſecond means, ſtill more efficacious, was to 
forbid all uſe of gold or ſilver money, and to introduce 
a ſpecies of iron coin in its ſtead, which was of great 
weight and ſmall value, and could only be current at 
home. How with ſuch money ſhould foreign troops 
be raiſed and paid, fleets fitted out, and numerous ar- 
mies kept up either by land or fea ? | 

So that the deſign of Lycurgus, in rendering his city 
ing arms into their hands, was not, as 
(o) Polybius obſerves and Plutarch after him, to make 
them- illuſtrious conquerors, who might carry war into 
remote regions, and ſubject great numbers of people. 
His ſole end was, that, ſhut up within the extent of 
the lands and dominion left them by their anceſtors, 
they ſhould have no thoughts, but of maintaining 
themſelves in peace, and defending themſelves ſucceſs- 
fully againſt ſuch of their neighbours, as ſhould have 
the raſhneſs to invade them; and for this they had oc- 
caſion for neither gold nor ſilver, finding in their 
own country, and ſtill more in their ſober and tempe- 
rate manner of life, all that was ſufficient for the ſup- 
Port of their armies, when they did not quit their own, 
or the lands of their neighbours, 

(e) Polyb. 1. 6. p. 491. Plut. in Lycurg. p. 59. 

* *Artipytro dd dre ravra was, x veurexts, Plut. in 
inſtit. Lacon. p. 239. 5 ' | 
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Now, fays Polybius, this plan once admitted, it 
muſt be allowed, that there is nothing more wiſe nor 
more happily conceived than the inſtitutions of Ly- 
curgus, for the maintaining a people in the poſſeſhon 
of their liberty, and to ſecure to them the enjoyment 
of peace and tranquillity. In effect, let us imagine a 
little republic, like that of Sparta, of which all the 
citizens are inured to labour, accuſtomed to live on a 
little, warlike, couragious, intrepid ; and that the fun- 
damental principle of this ſmal} republic is to do no 
wrong to oy one, nor to diſturb its neighbours, nor 
invade their lands or intereſts, but on the contrary, to 
declare in favour of the oppreſſed againſt the injuſtice 
and violence of oppreſſors; is it not certain, that ſuch 
a republic, ſurrounded by a great number of ſtates of 
equal extent, would be generally reſpected by all the 
neighbouring people, would become the ſupreme arbi- 
ter of all their quarrels, and exerciſe an empire over 
them, by ſo much the more glorious and laſting, as it 
would be voluntary, and founded ſolely in the opinion 


valour? 

(p) This was the end Lycurgus propoſed to himſelf. 
Convinced that the happineſs of n city, like that of a 
private perſon, depends upon virtue, and upon being 
well within itſelf, he regulated Sparta fo as it might 
always ſuffice to its own happineſs, and act upon 
principles of wiſdom and equity. From thence aroſe 
that univerſal eſteem of the neighbouring people and 
even of ſtrangers for the Lacedzmonians, who aſked 
of them neither money, ſhips, nor troops; but onl 
that they would lend them a Spartan to command their 
armies; and when they had obtained their requeſt, 
they paid him entire obedience, with every kind of ho- 
nour and reſpect. In this manner the Sicilians obeyed 
Gylippus, the Chalcidians Braſidas, and all the Greeks 


of 
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of Aſia Lyſander, Callicratidas and Ageſilaus; * re. 
garding the city of Sparta as a model for all others, in 
the arts of living and governing. 

The epocha of the declenſion of Sparta begins with 
the open violation of Lycurgus's laws. I do not pre- 
tend that they had always been exactly obſerved till 
that time, which was far from the caſe ; but the ſpi- 
rit and genius of thoſe laws had almoſt always pre- 
vailed with the majority of the perſons who governed, 
No ſooner had the ambition of reigning over all Greece 
inſpired them with the deſign of having naval armies, 
and foreign troops, and that money was neceſſary for 


the ſupport of thoſe forces, ' Sparta, forgetting her an-. 


tient maxims, ſaw herſelf reduced to have recourſe 
to the Barbariaiis, which till then ſhe had deteſted, 
and baſely to make her court to the kings of Perſia, 
whom ſhe. had formerly vanquiſhed with ſo much 
glory; and that only to draw from them ſome aids of 
money and troops againſt their own brethren, that is to 
ſay, againſt people born and ſettled in Greece like 
themſelves. Thus had they the imprudence and miſ- 
fortune to recal with gold and filver into Sparta all the 
vices and crimes, which the iron money had baniſhed ; 
and to prepare the way for the changes which enſued, 
and were the cauſe of their ruin. And this infinitely 
exalts the wiſdom of Lycurgus, in having foreſeen at 
ſuch a diſtance, what might ſtrike at the happineſs of 
his citizens, and provided ſalutary remedies againſt it 
in the form of government he eſtabliſhed at Sparta, 
Another legiſlator, who had preceded him ſeveral ages, 
has a right to ſhare this glory with him. f 
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SecT, III. Laws eſtabliſped by Minos in Crete the mo- 
del of theſe of Sparta. 


A L L the world knows, that Lycurgus had formed 
the plan of moſt of his laws upon the m : el of 
thoſe obſerved in the iſland of Crete, where he paſſed 
a conſiderable time for the better ſtudying of them. It 
is proper I ſhould give ſome idea of them here, having 
forgot to do it in the place where it would have been 
more natural, that is, when I ſpoke for the firſt time 
of Lycurgus and his inſtitutions; 
Minos, whom fable calls the ſon of Jupiter, was 
the author of theſe laws. He lived about an hundred 
years before the Trojan war. (q) He was a powerful, 
wiſe, and gentle prince, and ſtill more eſtimable for his 
moral virtues, than his military abilities. After ha- 
ving conquered the iſland of Crete, and ſe.cral others 
in its neighbourhood, he applied himſelf to ſtrengthen 
by wiſe laws the new ſtate, of which he had poſleſſed 
himſelf by the force of arms. (7) The end which he 
propoſed in the eſtabliſhment of theſe laws, was to ren- 
der his ſubjects happy, by making them virtuous. He 
baniſhed idleneſs and voluptuouſneſs from his ſtates, 
and with them, luxury and vicious pleaſures, the fruit- 
ful ſources of all vice. Well knowing, that liberty 
was juſtly regarded as the moſt precious and greateſt 
good, and that it cannot ſubſiſt without a perfect union 
of the people, he endeavoured to eſtabliſh a kind of 
equality amongſt them; which is the tie and baſis of 
it, and very proper to remove all envy, jealouſy, hatred, 
and diſſenſion. He did not undertake to make any 
new diviſions of lands, nor to prohibit the uſe of 
gold and ſilver. He applied himſelf to the uniting of 
his ſubjects by other ties, which ſeemed to him neither 
leſs firm nor leſs reaſonable. 

He decreed, that the children ſhould be all brought 
up and educated together by troops and bands ; in or- 
der that they might learn early the ſame principles and 


> ) A. M. ** Ant. J. C. 1284. (7 Strab. I. 10. p. 480. 
81. 1 N maxim. 
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maxims, Their life was hard and ſober. They were 
accuſtomed to be ſatisfied with little, to ſuffer heat and 
cold, to walk over ſteep and rugged places, to ſkirmiſh 
with each other in ſmall parties, to ſuffer couragiouſly 
the blows they received, and to exerciſe themſelves in 
a kind of dance, in which they carried arms in their 
hands, and which was afterwards called the Pyrrhic ; 
in order, ſays Strabo, that even to their diverſions, 
every thing might breathe, and form them for, the 
war. They were alſo made to learn certain airs of 
muſic, but of a manly, martial kind. 

(s) They were not taught either to ride, or to wear 
heavy armour ; but in return, they were made to ex- 
cel in drawing the bow, which was their moſt uſual ex- 
erciſe. Crete is not a flat even country, nor fit for 
breeding of horſes, as is that of the Theſſalians, who 
paſſed for the beſt cavalry in Greece; but a rough, 
broken country, full of ſhelves and high lands, where 
heavy-armed troops could not exerciſe themſelves in the 


horſe-race, But as to archery and light-armed ſol- 


diers, fit to execute the devices and ſtratagems of war, 
the Cretans pretended to hold the item ; | 
Minos thought proper to eſtabliſh in Crete a com- 
munity of tables and meals. Beſides ſeveral other 
great advantages which he found in this inſtitution, as 
the introducing a kind of equality in his dominions, 
the rich and poor having the ſame diet, the accuftom- 
ing his ſubjects to a frugal and ſober life, the cementing 
friendſhip and unity between them by the uſual gaiety 
and familiarity of the table, he had alſo in view the 
cuſtom of war, in which the ſoldiers are obliged to eat 
together, (t) It was the public that ſupplied the ex- 
pences of theſe tables. Out of the revenues of the 
fate, a part was applied to the uſes of religion, and the 
ſalaries of the magiſtrates, and the reſt allotted for 
the public meals. So that the women, children, and 
men of all ages were fed at the coſt, and in the name 
of the republic. In this, Ariftotle gives the preference 
(s) Plat, de leg. I. 2. p. 623%  (?) Ariftot, de rep. I. 2. c. 10. 
f | | to 
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to the meals of Crete before thoſe of Sparta, wherein 
private perſons were obliged to furniſh their proportion, 
and without it were not admitted into the aſſemblies ; 
Which was to exclude the poor, 

(4) After eating, the old men diſcourſed upon the 
affairs of the ſtate. The converſation turned generally 
upon the hiſtory of the country, upon the actions and 
virtues of the great men of it, who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves either by their valour in war, or their wiſ- 
dom in peace ; and the youth, who were preſent at 


theſe entertainments, were exhorted to propoſe thoſe 
great perſons to themſelves as their models, for the 


forming of their manners, and the regulation of their 
conduct. | 

(*) Minos, as well as Lycurgus, is reproached with 
having no other view in his laws than war; which is 
a very great fault in a legiſlator. It is true, this ap- 
pears to have been his principal attention, becauſe he 
was convinced that the repoſe, liberty, and riches of 
his ſubjects were under the protection, and in a man- 
ner under the guard of arms and military knowledge ; 
the conquered being deprived of all thoſe advantages 
by the victor. But he ordained, that war ſhould be 
only made for the ſake of peace ; and his laws are far 
from being confined to that ſole object. 

Amongſt the Cretans, the cultivation of the mind 
was not entirely neglected, and care was taken to give 
the youth ſome tincture of learning. The works of 
) Homer, of much later date than the laws of Mi- 


nos, were not unknown amongſt them, though they 


ſet ſmall value upon, and made little uſe of, foreign 
poets. (z) They were very curious in ſuch know- 
ledge as is proper to form the manners; and what is 


no ſmall praiſe, they piqued themſelves upon thinking 


much and ſpeaking little. (a) The poet Epimenides, 
who made a voyage to Athens in the time of Solon, 


() Athen. 1. 4. p. 643+ (x) Plat. de leg, I. 1. p. 626. 
(y, Id. 1. 2. p. 680. (8) Id. I. 1. p. 641. 
(4) Plut. in Solon. p. 84. | 
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and was in great eſtimation there, was of Crete, and 

by ſome placed in the number of the ſeven ſages. 
One of Minos's inſtitutions, which Plato (b) admires 

the moſt, was to infpire early into the youth an high 


reſpect for the maxims, cuſtoms, and laws of the ſtate, 


and not to ſuffer them to diſpute or call in queſtion 
the wiſdom of their inſtitution ; but to conſider them 
not as preſcribed and impoſed by men, but as emana- 
tions of the divinity himſelf, Accordingly he had in- 
duftriouſly apprized the people, that Jupiter himſelf 
Had dictated them to him. He had the ſame attention 
in regard to the magiſtrates and aged perſons, whom 
'he recommended to honour in a peculiar manner; and 
in order that nothing might prevent the reſpe due to 
them, he ordained, that if any defects were obſerved 
in them, they ſhould never be mentioned in the pre- 
ſence of the youth: A wiſe precaution, and which 
would be very becoming in the ordinary practice of 
life ! | 

The government of Crete was at firſt monarchical, 


of which Minos has left a perfect model to all ages. 


According to him, as a moſt great and excellent“ man 
obſerves, the king can do every thing over the people, 
but the laws every thing over him. He has an abſo- 


lute power to do good, and his hands are tied up from 


doing evil. The laws intruſt the people in his hands 
as the molt ſacred of depoſites, upon condition that he 
ſhall be their common father, The fame laws re- 
quire, that a ſingle man by his wiſdom and moderation 
ſhall conſtitute the felicity of an infinite number of 
ſubjects; and not that the ſubjects, by their miſery and 
abject ſlavery, ſhall be ſubſtituted to gratify the pride 
and low paſſions of a ſingle man, According to him, 
the king ought to be abroad the defender of his country 
at the head of armies, and at home the judge of his 
people, to render them good, wiſe, and happy, It is 
not for himſelf that the gods have made him king, and 
% De leg. I. 1, p. 634- | 
® AMonfieur de Fenelon archbiſhop of Cambray. 8 
ä | e he 
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he is only ſo for the ſervice of his people. He owes 
them his whole time, care, and affection ; and is 
worthy of the throne, only as he forgets, and devotes 
himſelf to the public good. (c) Such is the idea Mi- 
nos had of the ſovereignty, of which he was a living 
image in his own perſon, and which Heſiod has per- 
fectly expreſſed in two words, by calling that prince, 
the moſt royal of mortal kings, gar 47 wv Sac, 3 
that is to ſay, that he poſlefled in a ſupreme degree all 
royal virtues, and was a king in all things. 

(4) It appears, that the authority of king was of no 
long duration, and that it gave place to a republican 
government, as Minos had intended. The ſenate, 
compoſed of thirty ſenators, formed the public council. 
In that aſſembly the public affairs were examined, and 
reſolutions taken; but they were of no force, till the 
people had given them their approbation, and confirmed 
them by their ſuffrages. The magiſtrates, to the 
number of ten, eftabliſhed for maintaining good order 
in the ſtate, and therefore called “ Coſimi, held the 
two other bodies of the ſtate in reſpect, and were 
the balance between them. In time of war the ſame 
perſons commanded the army. They were choſen by 


lot, but only out of certain families. Their office was 


for life, and they were not accountable to any for their 
adminiſtration, Out of this company the ſenators 
were elected. | | 

The Cretans made the ſlaves and mercenaries cul- 
tivate their lands, who were obliged to pay them a 
certain annual ſum. They were called Periœci, ap- 
parently from their being people in the neighbourhood, 
whom Minos had ſubjected. As they inhabited an 
iſland, and conſequently a country ſeparate from all 
others, the Cretans had not fo much to fear from theſe 
vaſſals, as the Lacedæmonians from the helots, who 
often joined the neighbouring people againſt them, 


(e) Plat. in Min. p. 320. () Ariſt, de rep. 1, 2. c. 10, 


* xc», orde. 
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(e) A cuſtom antiently eſtabliſhed in Crete, from 
whence it was adopted by the Romans, gives us reaſon 
to believe, that the vaſſals who manured the lands, 
were treated with great goodneſs and favour. In the 
feaſts of Mercury, the maſters waited on their ſlaves at 
table, and did them the ſame offices as they received 
from them the reſt of the year; precious remains and 
traces of the primitive world, in which all men were 
equal, that ſeemed to inform the maſters, that their 
ſervants were of the ſame condition with themſelves, 
and that to treat them with cruelty or pride, was to 
renounce humanity. | 
Y As a prince cannot do every thing alone, and 
is obliged to aſſociate co-operators with himſelf, for 
whoſe conduct he is accountable, Minos charged his 
brother Rhadamanthus with a ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice in the capital city; which is the moſt 
eſſential and indiſpenſible function of ſovereignty. He 
knew his probity, diſintereſtedneſs, ability and con- 
ſtancy, and had taken pains to form him for ſo impor- 
tant an office. Another miniſter had the care of the 
reſt of the cities, who made a circuit three times a 
year, to examine whether the laws eſtabliſhed by the 
prince were duly obſerved, and the inſerior magiſtrates 
and officers religiouſly acquitted themſelves of their 
duty, | 
Gree, under ſo wife a government, changed its aſ- 
pect entirely, and ſeemed to have become the abode of 
virtue, probity, and juſtice; as we may judge, from 
what fable tells us of the honour Jupiter did theſe three 
brothers in making them the judges of the other 
world; for every body knows, that fable is founded 
-upon real hiſtory, though diſguiſed under agreeable em- 
blems and allegories, adapted to recommend truth by 
the ornaments of fancy. | | | 
(g) It was according to fabulous tradition, a law eſta- 
bliſhed from all times, that men in departing out of 
(e) Athen. I. 14. p. 639. (f) Plat. in Min. p. 320. (g) Plats 
in Gorg. p. 523 — 526. In Axioch. p. 371. | his 
th 
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this liſe ſhould be judged, in order to their receiving 
the reward or puniſhment due to their good or evil ac- 
tions. In the reign of Saturn, and in the firſt years of 
that of Jupiter, this judgment was pronounced at the 
inſtant preceding death, which left room ſor very fla- 
grant injuſtices. Princes, who had been cruel and ty- 
rannical, appearing before their judges in all the pomp 
and ſplendor of their power, and producing witneſſes 
to depoſe in their favour ; becauſe, as they were ſtill 
alive, they dreaded their anger ; the judges, dazzled 
with this vain ſhew, and deceived by ſuch falſe evi- 
dence, declared theſe princes innocent, and diſmiſſed 
them with permiſſion to enter into the happy abodes of 
the juſt. The ſame may be ſaid in regard to the rich; 
but for the poor and helpleſs, calumny and malice pur- 
ſued them even to this laſt tribunal, and found means 
to have them doomed for ever as criminals, | 
Fable adds, that upon reiterated complaints and 
warm remonſtrances made to Jupiter upon this ac- 
count, he changed the form of theſe trials, The time 
for them was fixed to be the very moment after death. 
Rhadamanthus and Eacus, both ſons of Jove, were 


appointed judges; the firſt for the Aſiatics, the other 


for the Europeans; and Minos over them to decide 
ſupremely in caſes of doubt and obſcurity, Their tri- 
bunal is ſituated in a place called the field of truth, be- 
cauſe neither falſhood nor calumny can approach it. 
The greateſt prince muſt appear there, aſſoon as he 
has reſigned his laſt breath, deprived of all his gran- 


deur, reduced to his naked ſelf without defence or pro- 


tection, ſilent and trembling for his own doom, after 
having made the whole world tremble for theirs, If 
he be found guilty of crimes, which are of a nature to 
be expiated, he is confined in Tartarus for a certain 


time only, and with aſſurance of being releaſed, as ſoon 


as he ſhall be ſufficiently purified. But if his crimes 
are unpardonable, ſuch as injuſtice, perjury, and the 
oppreſſion of his people, he is caſt into the fame Tar- 
tarus, there to ſuffer eternal miſeries. The juſt on 
N 4 the 
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the contrary, of whatſoever condition they are, are 
conducted into the bleſt abodes of peace and joy, to 
partake of a felicity which ſhall have no end. 

Who does not ſee that the poets, under the cover of 
theſe fictions, ingenious indeed, but little to the honour 
of the gods, intended to give us the mode] of an ac- 
compliſhed prince, whoſe firſt care is to render juſtice 
to his people; and to image the extraordinary happi- 
neſs Crete enjoyed under the wiſe government of Mt- 
nos ? This happineſs did not expire with him. (5) The 
laws he eſtabliſhed, ſubſiſted in all their vigour even in 
Plato's time; that is to ſay, more than nine hundred 
years after. ' (i) And they were conſidered as the eject 
of his long * converſations for many years with Jupi- 
ter, who had condeſcended to become his teacher, to 
enter into a 4 familiarity with him as with a friend, 
and to form him in the great art of reigning with a 
ſecret complacency, as a favourite diſciple, and a ten- 
derly beloved ſon. It is in this manner Plato explains 
theſe words of Homer ; 3 (+) Ae; brd dps; ; the moſt 
exalted praiſe, according to him, that can be given to 
a morta], and which that poet aſcribes only to Minos. 

Notwithſtanding ſo ſhining and ſolid a merit, the 
theatres of Athens reſounded with nothing ſo much as 
imprecations againſt the memory of Minos; and So- 
crates, in the dialogue of Plato I have already often 
cited, obſerves upon, and gives the reaſon for them: 
But firſt he makes a reflection well worthy of being 
weighed. When either the praiſe or diſpraiſe of 
great men is in queſtion, it is infinitely proper,” ſays 
he, © to treat them with circumſpection and wiſdom ; 
«c. becauſe upon that depends the idea men form to 
c themſelves of virtue and vice, and the diſtinction 
e they ought to make between the good and the bad. 
„ For, adds he, God conceives a juſt indignation, 

(%) Plat in Min. p. 321. (i) Id. p. 319. Oi l. T. v. 179. 
Et = arcanis Minos ad- ſay of Moſes : And the Lord ſpake 
miſſus. Horat. unto Moſes face to face, as a man 
+ This poetical fiction is perhaps ' ſpeaketh unto his friend. Exod, 


taken from the holy ſcriptures, «which xxxiü. 11. | 
% when 
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cc when a perſon is blamed who reſembles himfelf ; 
&« and on the contrary another praiſed, who is the re- 
“ verſe of him, We muſt not believe that nothing 
& js facred but braſs and marble; (he ſpeaks of the 
&« ſtatues that were worſhipped :) The juſt man is the 
“ moſt ſacred, and the wicked the moſt deteſtable, of 
<« all beings in this world.” 

After this reflection, Socrates obſerves, that the 
ſource and cauſe of the Athenians hatred of Minos was 
the unjuſt and cruel tribute he impoſed upon them, in 
obliging them to ſend him every nine years, ſeven 
young men and as many maids, to be devoured by 
the Minotaur; and he could not avoid reproaching 
that prince, with having drawn upon himſelf the ab- 
horrence of a city like Athens abounding with learned 


men, and of having ſharpened the tongues of the poets 


againſt him, a dangerous and. formidable race of men, 
from the poiſoned ſhafts they never fail to let fly againſt 
their enemies. 

It appears from what J have repeated, that Plato im- 
putes to Minos the impoſition of that cruel tribute. 
Apollodorus, Strabo, and Plutarch ſeem to be of the 
ſame opinion, * Monſieur the Abbe Banier alledges 
and proves, that they are miſtaken, and confound tie 
firſt Minos, of whom we ſpeak, with a ſecond bis 
grandſon, who reigned after him in Crete, and to a- 


venge the death of his ſon Androgeus killed in Attica, 


declared war againſt the Athenians, and impoſed that 
tribute, to which T heſeus put an end by killing the 


| Minotaur, It would indeed be difficult to reconcile fo 


inhuman and barbarous a conduct with. what all anti- 
quity relates of the goodneſs, lenity, and equity of 
Minos, and with the magnifisent praiſes it beſtows 


upon the polity and inſtitutions of Crete. 


It is true the Cretans degenerated very much from 
their antient reputation, which at length they abſolute- 
ly loſt by an entire change of their manners, becom- 
ing avaricious, and ſelf- intereſted to a degree of think: 


* Mem, de l' Acad, des Inſcrip. Tora, III. i 
| 1 5 | 117 
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ing that no gain was baſe, enemies of labour and re- 
gularity of life, profeſſed liars and knaves, ſo that to 
Cretiſe became a proverb amongſt the Greeks, imply- 
ing to lie and to deceive, Every body knows that * St. 
Paul cites againſt them as truth the teſtimony of one of 
their antient poets, (it is believed of Epimenides) who 


paints them in colours much to their diſhonour ; but 


this change of manners, in whatever time it might ar- 
rive, does not at all affect the probity of the antient 
Cretans, nor the glory of Minos their king. 


(1) The moſt certain proof of that legiſlator's wiſ- 


dom, as Plato obſerves, is the ſolid and laſting happi- 
neſs, which was the effect of the ſole imitation of his 
laws by Sparta. Lycurgus had regulated the govern- 


ment of that city upon the plan and idea of that of 


Crete, and it ſubſiſted in an uniform manner for man 
ages, without experiencing the viciſſitudes and revolu- 
tions, ſo common in all the other ſtates of Greece. 


ARTICLE N. 
Of the government of Athens. 


HE government of Athens was neither ſo per- 
manent nor ſo uniform as that of Sparta, but fuf- 
ſered various alterations according to the diverſity of 
times and conjunctures. Athens, aſter having long 
been governed by kings, and afterwards by archons, 
aſſumed entire liberty, which gave place however for 
ſome years to the tyrannic power of the Piſiſtratides, 
but was ſoon after re-eſtabliſhed, and ſubſiſted with 
ſplendor till the deſeat in Sicily, and the taking of the 
city by the Lacedæmonians. Theſe ſubjected them 
to the Thirty Tyrants, whoſe authority was not of 
long duration, and gave place again to liberty, which 
continued amidit various eyents during a long ſeries of 
(1) Plat. p. 320. 75 | 
* Kphrs; Ges WWedoat, xxx tans are always liars, evil beaſts, 


Spie, Varg ipts ci. The Cre- ſlow bellies, Titus i. 12. 
| years, 
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years, till the Roman power had ſubdued Greece and 


reduced it into a province. 

I ſhall conſider in this place only the popular go- 
vernment, and ſhall examine in particular five or fix 
heads: The foundation of the government according 
to Solon's eſtabliſhment, the different parts of which 


the republic conſiſted, the council or ſenate of the five 


hundred, the aſſemblies of the people, the different 
eee for the adminiſtration of juſtice, the revenues 
or finances of the republic. I ſhall be obliged to be 
more extenſive upon what regards the government of 
Athens, than I have been upon that of Sparta, becauſe 
the latter is almoſt ſufficiently known, from what has 
been ſaid of it in the life of Lycurgus (n). 


SECT. I. Foundation of the government of Athens ac- 
cording to Solon's plan. 

(n) gO OLON was not the firſt who eſtabliſhed the 

popular government at Athens. T heſeus long 

before him had traced out the plan, and began the exe- 


cution of it. After having united the twelve towns into 


one city, he divided the inhabitants into three bodies; 
that of the nobility, to whom the ſuperintendence in 
religious affairs and all offices were confided; the la- 
bourers or huſbandmen; and the artiſans. He had pro- 
poſed the eſtabliſhment of a kind of equality between 
the three orders. For if the nobles were conſiderable 
by their honours and dignities, the huſbandmen had the 
advantage of their utility to the public, and the neceſ- 
fity there was for their labours; and the artiſans had 
the ſuperiority to both the other bodies in their num- 
ber. Athens, to ſpeak properly, did not become a po- 
pular ſtate, till the eſtabliſhment of the nine Archons, 

whoſe authority continued only for one year, whereas 
before it was for ten; and it was not till many years 
after, that Solon by the wiſdom of his laws, inſtituted 
and confirmed this form of government. 

(e) Solon's great principle was to eſtabliſh as much 


() Vol. II. (2) Plut, in Theſ. p. 10, 11. (0 Plut. in Solon. p. 37. 
as 
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as poſſible a kind of equality amongſt his citizens, 
which he regarded with reaſon as the foundation and 
eſſential point of liberty, He reſolved therefore to 
leave the public employments in the hands of the rich, 
as they had been till then, but to give the poor alſo 
ſome ſhare in the government, from which they were 
excluded, For this reaſon he made an eſtimation of 
what each individual was worth. Thoſe who were 
found to have an annual revenue of five hundred mea- 
ſures, as well in grain as liquid things, were placed in 
the firſt claſs, and called the Pentacoſiomedimmi, that 


is, thoſe who had a revenue of five hundred meaſures. 


The ſecond claſs was compoſed of ſuch as had three 
hundred, and could maintain a horſe for war ; 
theſe were called horſemen or knights, Thoſe, who had 
only two hundred, were in the third claſs, and were 


called * Zugitæ. Out of theſe three only claſſes the 


magiſtrates and commanders were choſen, All the other 
Citizens, who were below theſe three claſſes, and had 
leſs revenues, were comprized under the name of Thetz, 
hirelings, or workmen Jabouring with their hands. 
Solon did not permit them to hold any office, and 
granted them only the right of giving their ſuffrages in 
the aſſemblies and trials of the people, which at firſt 
feemed a very ſlight privilege, but at length was found 
to be a very great advantage, as will appear in the ſe- 
quel. I do not know whether Solon foreſaw it, but he 
uſed to ſay, (p) that the people were never more obe- 
dient and ſubmiſſive, than when they poſſeſſed neither 
too much nor too little liberty : which comes very near 
Galba's expreſſion, () when to incline Piſo to treat 
the Roman people with goodneſs and lenity, he deſires 
him to remember, f that he was going to command 
UC) Id. p. 110. | (2) Tacit. Hiſt. I. 10. c. 16. : 
I. is believed they wwere ſo place was between the Thalamitze 
called from their being ranked be- and ſhranite., ; 
tween the knights and the Ibeti; as + Imperaturus es hominibus, qui 
/n the gallies theſe who reawed in the nee totam ſerv.tutem pati poſſunt, 
z:iddle wore terned Zugite ; their nec totam libertatem. 


men 
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men who were incapable of bearing either entire li- 
berty, or abſolute ſubjection. 

() The people of Athens, being become more 
haughty after their victories over the Perſians, pretend- 
ed to have a right to ſhare in all the public offices and 
the magiſtracy ; and Ariſtides, to prevent the diſor- 
ders which too tenacious oppoſition might have occa- 
ſioned, thought proper to give way to them in this 
point. (i) It appears however from a paſſage in Xe- 
nophon, that the people contented themſelves with the 
offices from whence ſome profit aroſe, and left thoſe, 
which related more particularly to the ann of 
the ſtate, in the hands of the rich. 5 

(+) The citizens of the three firſt claſſes paid every 
year a certain ſum of money, to be laid up in the pub- 
lic treaſury ; the firſt a * talent, the knights half a 


talent, and the Zugitæ ten f minæ. 
As the proportion of revenue determined the order 


of the claſſes, as their revenues augmented, the people 


were allowed to riſe to a ſuperior claſs. 

If (2) Plutarch may be believed, Solon formed 
two councils, which were a kind of double limitation 
to fix and temper the aſſemblies of the people. The 
firſt was the Areopagus: but it was much more antient 
than his inſtitutions, and he only reformed it, and gave 
it new Juſtre by augmenting its power. The ſecond 
was the council of the Four Hundred, that is, an hun- 
dred of each tribe; for Cecrops, the firſt king of the 
Athenians, had divided the people into four tribes. 


Cliſtbenes long after him changed that order, and eſta- 


bliſhed ten. It was in this council of the Four Hun- 
dred, all affairs were conſidered before they were pro- 
poſed. to the aſſembly of the people, as we ſhall ſoon 


explain. 
T do not mention here another diviſion of the people 


into three parties or factions, which till tie time of Pi- 


(5) Plut. in Ariftid. p. 335. (7) Xenoph. de rep. 
Athen. p. 691. („) Pollux. I. 8. e. 10. (/) In Solon. p. 88. 


* One theuſand F. rench crowns, + Five hundred liures. | 
Ev. ſiſtratus 
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ſiſtratus were a continual ſource of troubles and ſedi- 
tions. One of theſe three parties was formed out of 
thoſe who inhabited the high lands, and favoured po- 
pular government; the other out of thoſe who lived 
in the plains, and they were for oligarchy; and the 
third out of the people upon the coaſt, and theſe held 
the mean between both. 

It is neceſſary, for the better underſtanding what 
we have now ſaid, to enter into a more particular ac- 
count of the Athenian people. 


Srcr. II. Of the inhabitants of Athens. 


(m) TH ERE were three ſorts of inhabitants of 

Athens: citizens, ſtrangers, and fervants. In 
the account taken by Demetrius Phalereus in the cxvith 
Olympiad, their number amounted to twenty one 
thouſand citizens, ten thouſand ſtrangers,” and “ forty 
thouſand ſervants. The number of citizens was al- 
moſt the ſame in the time of Cecrops, and leſs under 
Pericles. | 

1. Of the citizens, 


A citizen could only be ſuch by birth or adoption, 
To be a natural denizen of Athens, it was neceſſa 
to be born of a father and mother both free, and A- 
thenians. (a) We have ſeen that Pericles reſtored this 
law to all its force, which had not been exactly ob- 
ſerved, and which he himfelf ſome ſmall time after in- 
fringed. The people could confer the freedom of the 
city upon ſtrangers; and thoſe, whom they had ſo 
adopted, enjoyed almoſt the ſame rights and privileges 
as the natural citizens. The quality of citizen of 
Athens was ſometimes granted in honour and gratitude 


to thoſe, who had rendered great ſervices to the ſtate ; 


as to Hippocrates ;. and even kings have ſometimes 


: m) Athen. I. 6. 272. A. M. 6 O. Ant. * © I 
1 N p. 27 369 J. C. 314. 


F * The text ſays, wupiadus ricvufderra, four hundred thouſand, 
wbich is a manifeſt errer. | oO, 
| | canvaſſed 
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canvaſſed that title for themſelves and their children. 
Evagoras king of Cyprus thought it much to his ho- 
nour. | 

When the young men attained the age of twenty, 
they were inrolled upon the liſt of citizens, aſter ha- 
ving taken an oath ; and it was only in virtue of that 
public and ſolemn act, that they became members of 
the ſtate. Ihe form of this oath is exceedingly re- 
markable, which Stobæus and (o) Pollux have preſer- 
ved in the following words. I will never diſho- 
<< nour the profeſſion of arms, nor ſave my life by a 
„ ſhameful flight, J will fight to my laſt breath for 
the religion and civil intereſts of the ſtate in concert 


<£ with the other citizens, and alone if occaſion be. 


« I will not bring my country into a worſe condition 
& than I found it, but will uſe my utmoſt endeavours 
© to make it more happy and flouriſhing, I will al- 
„% ways ſubmit myſelf to the laws and magiſtrates, 
« and to all that ſhall be ordained by the common 
& conſent of the people. If any one ſhall violate, 
& or make void the laws, I will not diſguiſe or con- 
& ceal ſuch an attempt, but will oppoſe it either alone 
& or in conjunction with my fellow-citizens . and I 
4 will conſtantly adhere to the religion of my forefa- 
ce thers, To all which I call to witneſs Agraulis, 
C Enyalus, Mars and Jupiter,” I leave the reader 
to his own reflect ions upon this auguſt ceremony, well 


adapted to inſpire the love of their country into the 


hearts of the young citizens. | 

The whole people at firit had been divided into 
four tribes, and afterwards into ten. Each tribe was 
ſubdivided into ſeveral parts, which were called Ajua, 
Pagi. It was by theſe two titles the citizens were 
deſcribed in the public acts. Melitus, e tribu Cecra- 
pide, è pago Pitthenſi. 


2. Of the rangers. 
J call thoſe by that name, who being of a foreign 
(o) Pollux, I. 8. c. g. 


country 
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country came to ſettle at Athens, or in Attica, whe- 
ther for the ſake of commerce, or the exerciſing any 
trade. They were termed. fir, Inquilini. They 
had no ſhare in the government, nor votes in the aſ- 
ſembly of the people, and could not be admitted into 
any office. They put themſelves under the protection 
of ſome citizen, as we find from a paſſage of * Pe- 
rence, and upon that account were obliged to render 
him certain duties and ſervices, as the clients did at 
Rome to their patrons. They were held to obſerve 
all the laws of the republic, and to conform entirely 
to all its cuſtoms. They paid a yearly tribute to the 
ſtate of twelve + drachmas, and in default of payment 
were made ſlaves, and expoſed to ſale. (p) Xenocra- 
tes, the celebrated, but poor, philoſopher, was very 
near experiencing this misfortune, and was carried to 
priſon; but Lycurgus the orator, having paid the tax, 
releaſed him from the farmers of the public revenues; 
a kind of men who in all times have been very little 
ſenſible to merit, with the exception of an exceeding 
few of their number, That philoſopher, meeting ſome 
time after the ſons of his deliverer, told them, I pay 
your father the favour he has done me with uſury, fk 
all the world =" him upon my account, 


3. Of the ſervants. 


There were two kinds of them. The one, who were 
free, and not able to get their bread by their work, 
were obliged by the bad ſtate of their affairs to go into 
ſervice, and their condition was eaſy, and not labo- 
rious. The ſervice of the other was forced and una- 
voidable ; theſe were ſlaves, who had either been taken 
a in war, or bought of ſuch as trafficked pub- 
lickly in them. Part of their maſters eſtate conſiſted 
in them, who diſpoſed abſolutely of them, but gene- 


(F) Plut. in Flamin. p. 375. 


Tals patri fe commendavit in clientelam & fidem: Nobis dedit ſeſe. 
Finch, Act 5. ſcen. ult. ＋ Six livres, 
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rally treated them with great humanity. () Demo- 
ſthenes obſerves in one of his harangues, that the con- 
dition of ſervants was infinitely more gentle at Athens 
than any where elſe. There was in that city an aſy- 
lum and place of refuge for ſlaves, where the bones of 
Theſeus had been interred, aud that aſylum ſubſiſted in 
Plutarch's time. How glorious was it for Theſeus, 
that his tomb ſhould do that twelve hundred years after 
his death, which he had done himſelf during his life, 


and continue the protector of the oppreſſed as he had 


been! n | 
(7 When the flaves were treated with too much 
rigour and inhumanity, they had their action againſt 
their, maſters, who were obliged to ſell them to others, 
if the fact were ſufficiently proved. (s) They could 
ranſom themſelves even againſt their maſters conſent, 
when they had laid up money enough for that purpoſe, 
For out of what they got by their labour, after having 
paid a certain proportion to their maſters, they kept 
the remainder for themſelves, and made a ſtock of it 
at their own diſpoſal. Private perſons, -when -they 
were ſatisfied with their ſervices, often gave theſe ſlaves 
their liberty; and the ſame grace was always granted 
them by the public, when the neceſſity of the times 
obliged the ſtate to arm and liſt them for the war a- 
mongſt the citizens. 4-6 
The human and equitable uſage, with which the 


- Athenians treated their ſervants and ſlaves, was an ef- 


fect of the good temper natural to that people, and 
very remote from the auſtere and cruel ſeverity of the 
Lacedæ monians in regard to their helots, which often 
brought their republic to the very brink of deſtruction. 
(z) Plutarch with great reaſon condemns this rigour. 
He thinks it proper to habituate one's ſelf always to 
mercy, even with regard to beaſts, were it only, ſays 
he, to learn by that means to treat men well, and for 

(g) Philip. 3. (r) Plut. de ſuperſtit. p. 166. (s) Plaut. 
in Caſin. (*) Plat. in Catone, p. 338, 339. , 
| | the 
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the ſake of habituating humanity and benevolence. 
He relates upon this occaſion a very ſingular fact, and 
very proper to explain the character of the Athenians, 
After having finiſhed the temple called Hecatonpedon, 
they ſet all the beaſts of burden at liberty, that had 
been employed in the work, and aſſigned them fat paſ- 
turages as conſecrated animals. And it was ſaid, that 
one of theſe beaſts having come to offer itſelf at the 
work, and put itſelf at the head of thoſe that drew the 
carriages to the citadel, walking foremoſt as if to ex- 
hort and encourage them, the Athenians ordained by a 
decree, that the creature ſhould be maintained at the 
public expence till its death, | | 


Secr. III. Of the council or ſenate of Five Hundred. 


1 N conſequence of Solon's inſtitutions, the people of 
Athens had a great ſhare and authority in the go- 
vernment. Appeals might be brought to their tribu- 
nal in all cauſes; they had a right to cancel the old 
laws, and eſtabliſh new ones; in a word, all impor- 
tant affairs, whether relating to war or peace, were de- 
cided in their aſſemblies. In order to their determina- 
tions being made with more wiſdom and maturity, So- 
lon had inftituted a council compoſed of four hundred 
ſenators, an hundred out of each tribe, which were 
then four in number; they prepared and digeſted the 
affairs which were to be laid before the people, as we 
ſhall ſoon explain more at large. Cliſthenes, about an 
hundred years after Solon, having increaſed the num- 
ber of tribes to ten, augmented alſo that of the ſena- 
tors to five hundred; each tribe ſupplying fifty. This 
was called the council, or ſenate, of the Five Hun- 
dred. They received their ſtipend out of the public 
treaſury. | ? 

'T hey were choſen by lot, in which they made uſe 
of black and white beans, which were mingled and 
ſhaken in an urn, and each tribe gave in the names 
of thoſe who aſpired to that truſt, and had the reve- 
nue aſſigned by the laws to qualify them for it. Ne 

cou 
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could be admitted under the age of thirty. After en- 
7 made into the manners and conduct of the can- 

idate, he was made to take an oath, whereby he en- 
gaged to give at all times the beſt counſel he could to 
the people of Athens, and never to depart in the leaſt 
from the tenor of the laws. | 
This ſenate aſſembled every day, except upon the 
days appointed for feſtivals. Each tribe in its turn fur- 
niſhed thoſe who were to preſide in it, called * Pry- 
tanes, and this rank was decided by lot. This preſi- 
dency continued-thirty-five days, which being reckon- 
ed ten times, amounts to the number of days, except 
four, of the lunar year followed at Athens. This 
time of the preſidency or prytaniſm, was divided into 
five weeks with regard to the five tens of the Prytanes, 


who were to preſide in them, and every week ſeven of 


theſe ten Prytanes drawn by lot preſided, each their 
day, and were denominated TIpeedþes, that is to ſay, 
Preſidents, He, + who was ſo for the day, preſided 
in the aſſembly of the ſenators and in that of the peo- 
ple. He was charged with the public ſeal, as alſo 


with the keys of the citadel and treaſury. 


The: ſenators, before they aſſembled, offered a ſa- 
crifice to Jupiter and Minerva, under the additional 
appellation of goddeſs of good counſel ||, to demand the 
prudence and underſtanding neceſſary in wiſe delibera- 
tions. The preſident propoſed the buſineſs, which 


was to be conſidered in the aſſembly. Every one 


gave his opinion in his turn, and always ftanding. 
After a queſtion had been ſettled, it was drawn up in 
writing, and read with a loud voice. Each ſenator 
then gave his vote by ſcrutiny, in putting a bean into 
the urn. If the number of the white beans carried it, 
the queſtion paſſed, otherwiſe it was rejected. This 


ſort of decree was called 4;@p:rwa, or Npooyarume, AS 


much as to ſay preparatory reſolution. It was after- 
wards laid before the aſſembly of the people, where, 


+ He was called Exis hr. | Bern, 
if 


> Ilpuravits, 
Ber, 
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if it was received and approved, it had the force of a 
law; if not, its authority ſubſiſted only one year. 
This ſhews with what wiſdom Solon eftabliſhed this 
council, to inform and direct the people, to fix their 
inconſtancy, to prevent their temerity, and to affiſt 
their deliberations with a prudence and maturity not to 
be expected in a confuſed and tumultuous aſſembly, 
compoſed of a great number of citizens, moſt of them 
without education, capacity, or much zeal for the 
public good. The reciprocal dependency, and na- 
tural intercourſe of the two bodies of the ſtate, which 
were obliged to lend each other their authority, and 
remained equally without force when without union 
and a good underſtanding, were beſides a method ju- 
diciouſly contrived for ſupporting a wiſe ballance be- 
tween the two bodies; the people not being able to in- 
ſtitute any thing without its being firſt propoſed and 
approved by the fenate, nor the ſenate to paſs any de- 
cree into a law till it had been ratified by the people. 
Me may judge of the importance of this council by 
the matters which were treated in it; the ſame with- 
out any exception, as were laid before the people; 
wars, taxes, maritime affairs, treaties of peace, alli- 
ances, in a word, whatever related to government; 
without mentioning the account which they obliged 
the magiſtrates to give on quitting their offices, and 
their frequent deciſions and judgments upon the moſt 
ſerious and important affairs. 


SEC r. IV. Of the Areopagus. 


T HIS council took its name from the place where 
| it aſſembled, called * the quarter, or hill of Mars, 
becauſe according to ſome, Mars had been cited thi- 
ther in judgment for a murder committed by him. It 
was believed to be as antient as the nation. Cicero and 
Plutarch attribute the inſtitution of it to Solon ; but 
he only re-eſtabliſhed it, by giving it more luſtre and 
authority then it had had till then, and for that reaſon 
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was looked upon as its founder. The number of the 
ſenators of the Areopagus was not fixed ; at certain 
times they amounted to two or three hundred. Solon 
thought proper that only thoſe who had borne the of- 
fice of archon, ſhould be honoured with that dignity, 

This ſenate had the care of ſeeing the laws duly ob- 
ſerved, of inſpecting the manners of. the people, and 
eſpecially of judging in criminal caſes. They held their 
fittings in an open place, and during the night. The 
former very probably to avoid being under the ſame 
roof with the criminals, and not to defile themſelves 
by ſuch a commerce with them ; the latter that they 
might not be ſoftened by the ſight of the guilty, and 
might judge according to juſtice and the laws. It was 
for the ſame reaſon, the orators were not permitted to 
uſe their exordium or peroration, nor allowed to excite 
the paſſions, and were obliged to confine themſelves 
ſolely to the ſubject matter of their cauſe. The ſeve- 
rity of their judgments. was exceedingly dreaded, par- 
ticularly in regard to murder, and they were highly at- 
tentive to inſpire their citizens with horror for that 
crime. "They * condemned a child to be put to death 


for making it his paſtime to put out the eyes of quails; 


conceiving the ſanguinary inclination, as the mark of a 
very wicked diſpoſition, which might one day prove 
fatal to many, if he were ſuffered to grow up with im- 
punity. ; Ten | 
The affairs of religion, as blaſphemies againſt the 
gods, contempt of ſacred myſteries, different ſpecies of 
impiety, and the introduction of new ceremonies and 


new divinities, were alſo brought before this tribunal. 


(u) We read in Juſtin Martyr, that Plato, who in his 
travels in Egypt had acquired great lights concerning 
the unity of God, when he returned to Athens, took 


great care to diſſemble and conceal his ſentiments, for 


(-) Cohort. ad Greec. 

Nec mihi . videntur Areopa- 
titæ, cùm damnaverunt puerum 
oculos coturnicum eruentem, aliud 


judicaſſe, quam id fignum eſſe per- 


nicioſiſſimæ mentis, multiſque mi- 
lo future fi adoleviſſet. Qintil. 


1. 5. c. 9. 
I | fear 
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fear of being obliged to appear and give an account of 
them before the Areopagite; and we know that 
St. Paul was traduced before them, as teaching a new 
doctrine (x), and endeavouring to introduce new gods. 

Theſe judges were in great reputation for their pro- 
bity, equity and prudence, and generally reſpected. 
Cicero in writing to his friend Atticus, upon the forti- 
tude, conſtancy, and wiſe ſeverity of the Roman ſe- 
nate, thinks he makes a great encomium upon it, in 
comparing it with the Areopagus. (y) Senatus, "Apu®- 
way©-, nil conſtantius, nil ſeverius, nil fortius. Cicero 
muſt have conceived a very advantagious idea of it, to 
ſpeak of it as he does in the firſt book of his Offices. 
* He compares the famous battle of Salamin, in which 
T hemiſtocles had ſo great a part, with the eſtabliſh- 


ment of the Areopagus, that he aſcribes to Solon; and 


makes no ſcruple to prefer, or at leaſt to equal, the 
legiſlator's ſervice to that for which Athens was ob- 
liged to the general of its army. For in reality, ſays 
he, that victory was uſeful to the republic only for 
„once, but the Areopagus will be ſo throughout all 
“ ages; as by the wiſdom of that tribunal, the laws 


4 and antient cuſtoms of the Athenian ſtate are pre- 


< ſerved. Themiſtocles did no ſervice to the Areo- 
© pagus, but the Areopagus abundantly contributed to 
<< the victory of Themiſtocles; becauſe the republic 
« was at that time directed by the wiſe counſels of that 
e auguſt ſenate.” : 


It appears from this paſſage of Cicero's, that the Are- 


opagus had a great ſhare in the government, and I do 
not doubt but it was conſulted upon important affairs, 


5 Acts xvii. 18—20. 

* Quamvis Themiſtocles jure 
Hudetur, & fit ejus nomen, quam 
Solonis, illuſtrius, citeturque Sa- 
lamis clariſſimæ teſtis victoria, 
quæ anteponatur conſilio Solonis 
ei, quo primùm conſtituit Areopa- 
gitas : non mints præclarum hoc 
quam illud, judicandum eſt. Inud 
enim ſemel profuit, hoc ſemper 


2 


(y) Ad Attic, I. 1. Ep. 13. 
proderit civitati : hcc conſilio leges 
Athenienſium, hoc majorum in- 
ſtituta ſervantur. Et Themiſtocles 
quidem nihil dixerit, in quo ipſe 
A reopagum juverit : at ille adjuvit 


'Themiſtcclem. Eft enim bellum 


geſtum conſilio Senatus ejus, qui à 


Solone erat conſtitutus. Offic. I. I. 
Ne 75. a 
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Cicero here perhaps may have confounded the council 
of the Areopagus with that of the Five Hundred. It 
is certain however that the Areopagitæ were extremely 
active in the public affairs. 

Pericles, who could never enter the Areopagus, be- 
cauſe chance having always been againſt him, he had 
not paſſed through any of the employments neceſſary to 
his admiſſion, attempted to weaken its authority, and 
attained his point: which is a great blot in his repu- 


SECT. V. Of the Magiſtrates. 


Of theſe a great number were eſtabliſhed for diffe- 
rent functions. I ſhall ſpeak only of the Ar- 
chons, who are the moſt known. I have obſerved 
elſewhere that they ſucceeded the kings, and that their 
authority at firſt continued during life. It was at length 
limited to ten years, and reduced at laſt only to one. 
When Solon was commiſſioned to reform the govern- 
ment, he found them upon this foot, and to the num- 
ber of nine. He did not aboliſh their office, but he 
very much diminiſhed their power, 

The firſt of theſe nine magiſtrates was called THE 
ARCHoON, by way of eminence, and the year deno- 
minated from him: * under ſuch an Archon ſuch a bat- 
tle was, fought. The ſecond was called the THE KING, 
which was the remains and footſteps of the authority to 
which they had ſucceeded. The third was THE Po- 
LEMAR CH, who at firſt commanded the armies, and 
always retained that name, tho* he had not the ſame 
authority, of which he had ſo long preſerved ſome 
part. Fe or we have ſeen in ſpeaking of the battle of 
Marathon, that the polemarch had a right to vote in 
the council of war, as well as the ten generals then in 
command. The ſix other archons were called by the 
common name, TRHESMOTH ET, Which -implies 
that they had a particular ſuperintendance over the 
laws,. in order to their being duly obſerved, Theſe 


From thence be was alſo called "Ex ayvphes. 


nine 
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nine archens had each of them a peculiar province, and 
were judges in certain affairs allotted to their cogni- 
zance. I do not think it neceſſary to enter into the 
particulars of their duty, nor into thoſe of many other 
employments and offices, eſtabliſhed for the admini- 
ftration of juſtice, for the levying of taxes and tributes, 
for the preſervation of good order in the city, for ſup- 
plying it with proviſtons, in a word, for every thing 
relating to commerce and civil ſociety. 


SECT. VI. Of the aſſemblies of the people. 


T HESE were of two ſarts, the' one ordinary and 
fixed to certain days, and for theſe there was no 
kind of ſummons ; the other extraordinary, according 
to the different occaſions that aroſe, and the people 
were informed of it by expreſs proclamation. 

The place for the aſſembly was not fixed. Some- 
times it was the public market-place, ſometimes a 
part of the city near the citadel, called Ihyt, and ſome- 
times the theatre of Bacchus. 

The Prytanes generally aſſembled the people. Some 
days before the aſſembly papers were fixed up, wherein 
the buſineſs to be confidered was ſet down, 

All the citizens, poor as well as rich, had a right to 
give their ſuffrages. They were liable to a penalty, 


who failed of being preſent at the aſſembly, or who 


came too late; and to induce their punctual atten- 
dance a reward was annexed to it, at firſt of an obo- 
lus, which was the ſixth part of a drachma, then of 
three oboli, which made about five pence French. 

The aſſembly always began with ſacrifices and 
prayers, in order for the obtaining from the gods the 
knowledge and underſtanding neceſſary to wiſe delibe- 
rations, and they never failed to add the moſt terrible 
imprecations againſt ſuch as ſhould witfully adviſe any 
thing o_ to the public good. 

The preſident propoſed the affair upon which they 
were to deliberate. If it had been examined in the 
ſenate, and drawn up there as a queſtion, it was read; 

after 
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after which thoſe who would ſpeak were invited to aſ- 
cend the tribunal, that they might be the better heard. 
by the people, and inform them in the matter propoſed. 

he oldeſt general ſpoke firſt, and then the reſt ac- 
cording to their ſeniority : when the orators had done 
ſpeaking and concluded, that it was neceſſary to ap- 
prove or reject the decree of the ſenate ; the people 
proceeded to vote, and the moſt common method of 
doing it was by holding up their hands, to denote their 
approbation; which was called xuprorir. The aſſem- 
bly was ſometimes adjourned till another day, becauſe 
it was too late for the number of thoſe that lifted up 


their hands to be diſtinguiſhed, and the plurality de- 


cided. After a reſolution had been formed in this man- 
ner, it was reduced to writing, and read by an officer 
to the people with a loud voice, who confirmed it again 
by holding up their hands as before; after which the 
decree had the force of a law. And this was called 
Vis, from the greek word N, which ſignifies 
a pebble er ſmall ſtone, becauſe they were ſometimes 
uſed in giving ſuffrages by ſcrutiny. 5 
All the great affairs of the republic were diſcuſſed in 
theſe aſſemblies. It was in them new laws were pro- 
poſed and old ones amended; the religion and worſhip 
of the gods examined; magiſtrates, generals and offi- 
oers created; their behaviour and conduct enquired in- 
to; peace or war concluded; deputies and ambaſſadors 
appointed; treaties and alliances ratified ; freedom of 
the city granted; rewards and honours decreed for 
thoſe who had diftinguiſhed themſelves in war, or ren- 
dered great ſervices to the republic ; and puniſhments 
ordained for thoſe who had behaved themſelves ill, or 
had violated | the laws of the ſtate, and were baniſhed 
by. oftraciſm.. In fine, juſtice was adminiſtred, and 
judgment paſſed there upon the moſt important affairs. 
We ſee from this account, which is however very im- 
perfect, how far the people's power extended; and 
with what truth it may be ſaid, that the government 
of Athens, tho' qualified with Ariſtoeracy, and the au- 
Vor. IV. 1 a EF te: thority 
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thority of the elders, was by its conſtitution democra- 


I ſhall take occaſion to obſerye in the ſequel of what: 
weight the talent of eloquence is in ſuch a republic, 


it. It is not eaſy to conceive, how they could make 
themſelyes heard in ſo numerous an aſſembly, and 
where ſuch a multitude of auditors. were preſent. We 


of it in two inſtances. The firſt relates to oſtraciſm, 


zen. On each of theſe occaſions, it was neceſſar by that 
no leſs than ſix thouſand, Citizens ſhould be pre 


the aſſembly. _ 
J reſerve for abcr place the reflections, which na- 


turally ariſe from what I have already related, and what, 


of Athens. . 4 338 
Seer. VII. 07 Tah. 954 


'H E! R E were different tribunals acting to nn 
difference of the affairs to be adjudged,» but: * 


other judges, and this it was that rendered their power 
ſo great and conſiderable... (z) All the allies, — 
they had any cauſe. to try, were abliged. ta rapair to- 
Athens; where they often remained a confiderable! 
time, without being able to obtain audience, : from«thp. 
multiplicity of — to be adjuged. This law had 


dependent upon the people, and more ſubmiſſive to 
their authority; inſtead of which, had they ſent com- 


perſons, to whom the allies _— Have. made 'theix' 
court and paid their homage: 11 ::.. 2am: 7 
The parties pleaded their 3 in perſong or 


lowed for the hearing was generally fixed, and à Was 


$4444 4 4 end! 
(* Xenoph, de Rep. „ p. 664. "= Oy”. ** "I 
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tical and popular. . 


and in what manner orators ought to be conſidered in 
may judge how great that was, from what has been fad 
and the other to the adoption of a ſtranger for a citi- 


nt in 


it remains for me to 20 further upon the | Zovet =, | 


ls be brought to the people from all decfees af 


been impoſed upon them, in order to render them more 


miſſioners to tlie places, they would have been the fole. 


employed advocates to do it for them. Fheitime 21. 
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ter-clock, called in Greek Aicha, regulated its dura- 
tion. The decree was paſſed by plurality of voices; 
and when the ſuffrages were equal, the judges inclined 
to the ſide of mercy, and acquitted” the accuſed. It is 
remarkable that a friend was not obliged to give evi- 
dence againſt a friend. 

All the citizens, even the pooreſt, and ſueh as had 
no eſtates, were admitted into the number of the 
judges, provided they had attained the age of thirty, 
and were known to be perſons of good morals. W hilft 
they fate in judgment, they held in their hands a kind 
of ſceptre, which was the mark of their dignity, um 
laid it down when they withdrew. | 

The judges ſalary was different at different times. 
T hey had at firſt only an obolus a day, and afterwards 
three, where their fee remained fixed. It was but a 
ſmall matter in itſelf, but became in time a very great 
charge to the public, and exhauſted" the treaſury with- 
out: much enriching particulars, We may judge of 
this from what is related in Ariſtophanes's comedy of 
the Waſps, wherein that poet ridicules the paſſion of 
the Athenians for try ing cauſes, and their eager deſire 
for the gain ariſing from it, which protracted” and 


Ne 190 ſuits to infinitude. 


In'this comedy a young Athenian, who was to act 
the part I have mentioned, of tufning the judges and 
trials of Athens into ridicule, from a ſtate of the re- 
venues paid into the public treaſufy, finds their amount 
to be two thouſand talents x. He then examines how 
much of that ſum falls to the ſhare of the judges, 

with whom Athens was over-run, at three oboli a 
bead per day. This appears to be annually, including 
all of them, only an ne and fiſty talents. The 
calculation is eaſy. - The judges were paid only ten 


months in the year, the other two being employed in 


Feſtivals, when 5 proceedings at law were prohibited. 
Now three oboli a day paid to ſix thouſand men makes 
fifteen. talents a month, and in conſequence one hun- 
34 8 Wot 2800001, feriing. F About 7000, feeriing, 
5 6 dred 
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dred and fiſty in ten months. arge, to this 
calculation, the moſt aſſiduous judge gained only ſeventy 
five livres (about three guineas) a year. What then 
becomes of the remainder of the two thouſand talents, 


cries the young Athenian? What, replies his father 


who was one of the judges, it goes to thoſe but 
let us not expoſe the ſhame of Athens; let us always 
be for the people. The young Athenian goes on to 
explain that the remainder went to ſuch as robbed the 
public treaſury ; to the orators, who inceſſantly flat- 
tered the people ; and to thoſe who were employed in 
the government and army. I have extracted this re- 
mark from the works of father Brumoi the Jeſuit, 


with which I ſhall make very free, when I come to 


ſpeak of public ſhews and dramatic repreſentations. 


S8 T.VIII. Of the Amphi&yons, 

FH E famous council of the Amphictyons is intro- 

© duced here, though not particular to the Atheni- 
ans, but common to all Greece, becauſe it is often 

mentioned in the Grecian hiſtory, and I do not know 

whether I ſhall have a more natural occaſion to ſpeak 


of be t Wy; 15 
aſſembly of the Amphictyons was in a manner 
the holding of a general aſſembly of the ſtates of 
Greece. The eſtabliſhment of it is attributed to Am- 
phictyon, king of Athens and ſon of Deucalion, who 
gave them his name. His principal view in the inſti- 
ution of this council, was to unite in the ſacred band 
of amity the. ſeveral people of Greece admitted into 


it, and to oblige them by that union to undertake 


the defence of each other, and be mutually vigilant 
for the happineſs and tranquillity of their country. 
The Amphictyons were alſo created to be the protec- 
tors of the oracle of Delphos, and the guardians of the 


_ prodigious riches of that temple; and alſo to adjudge 


the differences which might ariſe between the Delphi- 
ans, and thoſe who came to conſult the oracle. This 


Council was held at T hermopylz, and ſometimes at 
5 | 177 Delphos 
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Delphos itſelf. Tt aſſembled regularly twice a year, in 
the ſpring and autumn, and more frequently when af- 
fairs required. | 
The number of people or cities which had a right 
to fit in this aſſembly is not preciſely known, and va- 
ried without doubt at different times. When the La- 
cedæ monians, in order to paſs in it what decrees they 
thought fit, were for excluding the Theflalians, Ar- 


gives, and Thebans; (a) Themiſtocles, in the ſpeech 


he made to the Amphictyons to prevent that defign 
from taking effect, ſeems to inſinuate, that there were 
only one and thirty cities at that time which had this 
Each city ſent two deputies, and in conſequence had 


two votes in the council; and that without diſtinction, 


or the more powerful having any prerogative of ho- 
nour or pre-eminence over inferior ſtates in regard to 
the ſuffrages ; the liberty upon which theſe people va- 
lued themſelves, requiring that every thing ſhould be 
equal amongſt them. 

The Amphictyons had full power to diſcuſs and de- 
termine finally in all differences which might ariſe be- 
tween the Amphictyonic cities, and to fine the culpa- 
ble in ſuch manner as they thought fit. They could 
employ, not only the rigour of the laws in the execu- 
tion of their decrees, hut even raiſe troops, if it were 
neceſſary, to compel ſuch as rebelled to ſubmit to them. 
The three ſacred wars undertaken by their order, of 
which I have ſpoke elſewhere, are an evident proof of 
this power, | 

Before they were inſtalled into this body, they took 
a very remarkable oath, of which“ Aſchines has pre- 
ſerved the form; it runs to this effect: I ſwear that 


I will never deſtroy any of the cities honoured with 
“the right of fitting in the Amphictyonie council, 


«© nor turn their running waters out of their courſe 
seither in times of war or peace: If any people 
(a) Plut in Themiſt. p. 122. | | 
* ZXſchin. in orat. Tip} Tagerpio tum © © © 
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OH . 


„ ſhall make ſuch an attempt, I hereby engage to 
* carry the war into their country, to demoliſh their 
* cities, towns, and villages, and to treat them in all 
s things as the moſt, cruelenemies. » Moreover, if at 
s any time, any . perſon-ſhall dare to be ſo impious to 
<< ſteal and take, away any of the rich offerings; pre- 
e ſeryed in the temple of Apollo at Delphos, or abett 
<< any others in committing that crime, either by aid- 
« ing or only counſelling him therein, I will uſe my 
«© feet, hands, voice, in a word, all my powers and 
6. faculties, to avenge ſuch ſacrilege. That oath was 
attended with the moſt terrible imprecations and exe- 


crations. That if any one infringes any thing con- 


<< [tained in the oath I have now taken, whether pri- 
vate perſon, city, or people, may that perſon, city, 
„ or people, be deemed accurſed; and in that accep- 
tation, experience the whole vengeance of Apollo, 
% Latona, Diana, and Minerva the fore-knower. 


May their country produce none of the fruits of 


ce the earth, and their women, inſtead of generating 
children reſembling their fathers, bring forth no- 
thing but monſters; may their animals, ſhare in the 
„ ſame; curſe. May thoſe ſacrilegious men loſe all 
« ſuits at law; may they be conquered in war, have 
e their houſes demoliſhed, and be themſelves and 
6 their children put to the ſword.” I am not aſto- 
niſhed, that after ſuch terrible engagements, the holy 
war, undertaken by the order of the Amphictyons, 
| ſhould be carried on with ſo much ardor and fury. 
The religion of an oath was of great force with 

antients; and how much more regard ought to be had 
to it in the Chriſtian world, which profeſſes to believe, 
that the violation of it ſhall be puniſhed with eternal 


torments; and yet how many are there amongſt us, 


who make a trifle of breaking through the moſt ſolemn 
caths ? 5 n 
The authority of the Amphictyons had always been 


of great weight in Greece, but it began to decline ex, 


ceedingly from the moment they condeſcended to ad- 
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mit Philip of Macedon into their body. For that prince, 
enjoy ing by this means all their rights and privileges, 

on knew how. to fet himſelf above all law, and to 
A uſe his power ſo far, as to preſide by proxy both in 
this, illuſtrious aſſembly, and in the Pythian games; 
of which games the Amphictyons were judges and 
Agonothetz.i in, virtue of their office. This Demoſt- 
henes reprœaches him with in his third philippic; 
When he does not deign, ſays he, to honour us with his 
Preſence, be ſends: HIS! SLAVES 10 preſide over us. An 
odious,, but emphazical term, and in the ſpirit of the 
Grecian liberty, by which the Athenian orator images 
the baſe and abject ſubjection of the greateſt lords in 
Philip's. court. 
If the reader deſires a further 9 of what re- 
ates to the Amphictyons, the difſertations of Mon- 
ſieur Valois (a) may be be conſulted in the memoirs of 
the academy of Belles Lettres, wherein this Wi is 
eee with great extent and erudition. 


"Sec T; IX. 27 the revenues of Athens. 


H E revenues *, according to the paſſage of Ariſ- 
tophanes which I have cited, above, and in conſe- 
quence as they ſtood in the time of the Peloponneſian 
war, amounted to two thouſand talents, that is to ſay, 
to ſix millions of livres. They were generally reduced 
to 3 ſpecies. 

The firſt relates to the revenues ariſing from a- 
3 the ſale of woods, the produce of mines, 
and, other funds of a like nature, appertaining to the 
public. Amongſt theſe may be included the duties 
upon the import and export of merchandize, and the 
taxes levied upon the inhabitants of the city, as well 
natives as ſtrangers. 

The hiſtory of Athens often mentions the ſilver 

mines of Laurium, which was a mountain, ſituate be- 

tween the Pirzum and «SBP auen and thoſe of 
(a) Vol. III. | 
'* Tray. 


O4 | Thrace, 


* — — —— — ene nn — 


one n. drachmas a is, and ſand crowns, 
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Thrace from whence many perſons extracted im- 


menſe ric hes. * Xenophon in a treatiſe, wherein he 
ſtates this matter at large, demonſtrates, how much 
the public might gain by induftriouſly working theſe 
mines, from the example of the many perſons they had 


_ enriched. (5) Hipponicus let his mines and fix hundred 
faves to an undertaker, who paid him an + obulus' a 


day for each ſlave, clear of all charges, which amount- 
ed in the whole to a mina, about two pounds five ſhil- 
lings. Nicias, who was killed in Sicily, farmed out 
his mines and a thouſand flaves in the fame manner, 
and with the ſame profit in proportion to that number. 

2. The fecond ſpecies of revenue were the contri- 
butions paid the Athenians by the allies for the common 
expences of the war. At firſt, under Ariſtides, they 
amounted to only four hundred and ſixty talents l. Pe- 
ricles augmented them almoſt a third, and raiſed them 
to Tix hundred, and ſometime after they were run up 
to thirteen hundred. Taxes, which in the beginning 
were moderate and neceſſary, became thus in a little 
time exceſſive and exorbitant, notwithſtanding all the 
proteſtations made the allies, and the moſt folemn en- 
gagements to the contrary. 

3. A third ſort of revenue were the extraordinary 
capitation taxes, levied upon the inhabitants of the 
country, as well natives as ſtrangers, in preſſing oeca- 
ſions and emergencies of the ſtate. 

4. The fines laid upon perſons by the judges for 


different miſdemeanors, were applied to the uſes of the 
public, and laid up in the treaſury ; except the tenth 


part of them, which was conſecrated to Minerva, and 
a fiſtieth to the other divinities. 
The moſt natural and legal application of theſe Hife- 


rent revenues of the republic, was in paying the troops 


| both by fea and land, building and 1 our fleets, 


(6) Pas. 929. AVinue 5555. bat. e ; 
De ration. redituum. Suty ming a an 7 
1 Six cboli made a drachma, A talent was worth a * 


keeping 
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keeping up and repairing- the public buildings, tem- 
ples, walls, ports, and citidels. But the greateſt part 
of them, eſpecially after Pericles's time, was miſap- 
plied to unneceſſary uſes, and often conſumed in frivo- 
lous expences; games, feaſts, and ſhews, which coſt 
immenſe ſums, and were of no manner of utility to 
the ſtate. | | ** 


SECT. X. Of the education of the youth, _ 
1 Place this article under the head of government, be- 

cauſe all celebrated legiſlators have with reaſon be- 
lieved, that the education of youth was an eſſential 
part of it. 

The exerciſes that ſerved for the forming of either 
the bodies or minds of the young Athenians, ( and as 
much may be ſaid of almoſt all the people of Greece) 
were dancing, muſic, hunting, fencing, riding, polite 
learning, and philoſophy. It may be obſerved that I 
ſpeak generally, and treat very ſlightly theſe ſeveral 
articles, 135 Los | 

1. Dancing. Muſic. An, 
Dancing is one of the exercifes of the body, c ilti- 
vated by the Greeks with great attention, It made a 
part of what the antients called the Gymnaſtic, divided, 
according to * Plato, into two kinds, the Orcheſtric, 
which takes its name from the dance, and the Palz- 


 friric 4, ſo called from a Greek word which ſignifies 


wreſtling, The exerciſes of the latter kind princi- 
pally conduced to form the body for the fatigues of 
war, navigation, agriculture, and the other uſes of 
| ſociety. | 

Dancing had another end, and taught ſuch rules of 
motion, as were moſt proper to render the ſhape free 
and eaſy ; to give the body a juſt proportion, and 
the whole perſon an unconſtrained, noble, and grace- 
ful air; in a word, an external politeneſs, if we may 
be allowed to uſe that expreſſion, which never fails to 


oxid, Saltare, + Idan. 
1 prejudice 
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prejudice people in favour of thoſe, who have been 
formed to it early. * | 
Muſic was- cultivated with no leſs tian and 
ſucceſs. The antients aſcribed wonderful effects to it. 
They believed it very proper to calm the paſſions, 
ſoften the manners, and even humanize people naturally 
ſavage and barbarous. (c) Polybius, a grave and ſeri- 
ous hiſtorian, and who is certainly worthy of belief, 
attributes the extreme difference between two people of 
Arcadia, the one' infinitely beloved and efteemed for 

the elegance of their manners, their benevolent incli- 

nations, humanity to ſtrangers, and piety, to the gods; 
the other on the contrary generally reproached and. 
hated for their. malignity, brutality, and irreligion : 
Polybius, I ſay, aſcribes this difference to the ſtudy of 
muſic, (I mean, ſays he, the true and noble muſic ) 
induſtriouty cultivated by the one, and abſolutely neg 
lected by the other people, 

After this it is not ſurprizing, that the Greeks con- 
fidered muſic as an eſſential part in the education of 
youth, “ Socrates liimſelf in a very advanced age was 
not aſhamed to learn to play upon muſical inſtruments, 
Themiſtocles, however otherwiſe eſteemed, + was 
thought to be wanting in point of merit, becauſe atan 
entertainment he could not touch the lyre like the reſt 
of the company. | An ignorance in this reſpect wag 
deemed a defect of education; on the contrary, a ca- 
pacity in it did honour to the greateſt men. 4 Epa- 
minondas was praiſed for dancing, and play ing well 
upon the flute. We may obſerve in this place the dif- 


(c) Polyb. p. 288—29 1. 


* Socrates, jam ſenex inſtitui 
lyra non erubeſcebat. 
„I. c. IO... 


recuſaſſet lyram, habitus eſt in- 
doctior. Cic. Tuſc, Quæſt. I. 1. n. 4. 

|| Summam eruditicnem Græ- 
ci ſitam cenſebant in nervorum 


vocumque cantibus—— iſcebant- 
que id omnes; nec qui neſciebat, 


Quintil. 
+ Themiſtocles, cum in epulis 


Epam. 


ſatis excultus doctrina | putabatur, 


Ibid. + 


1 In Epaminonde virtutibus 
commemoratum eſt ſaltaſſe eum 
commede, fcienterque tibis can- 
taſſe Scilicet non eadem omni- 


bus honeſta ſunt atque turpia, ſed - 


omnia majorum inſtitutis judican- 
tur. Corn. Nep. in præ fat. vit. 


ferent 
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ferent | taſtes and genius of nations. The Romans 
were far from having the ſame opinion with the 
Greeks in regard to muſic and dancing, and fet no va- 
lue upon them. It is very likely, the wiſeſt and moſt 
knowing amongſt the latter, did not apply to them 
with any great induſtry; and Philip's expreſſion to 
his fon Alexander, who had ſhewn too much ſkill in 
muſic at a feaſt, induces me to be of this opinion: 
Are you not aſhamed, ſaid he, 10 fing fo well ? | 
For the reſt this eſteem for dancing and muſic had 
its foundation. Both the one and the other were em- 
ployed in the moſt auguſt feaſts and ceremonies of re- 
ligion to expreſs their acknowledgment to the gods 
with the greater force and dignity, for the favours they 
had vouchſafed to confer upon them. They had ge- 
nerally the greateſt ſhare in their feaſts and entertain- 
ments, which ſeldom or ever began or ended, without 
ſome odes being ſung in honour of the victors in the 
Olympic games, and on other the like occaſions. 
They had a part alſo in war; and we know, that the 
Lacedæmonians marched to battle dancing, and to the 
ſound of flu (4) Plato, the moſt grave philoſopher 
of antiquity, conſidered both theſe arts, not as ſimple 
amuſements, but as they had a great ſhare in the 
ceremonies of religion, and military exerciſes. Hence 

we ſee him very intent in his books of laws, to pre- 
ſcribe rules upon dancing and muſic, and to keep them 
within the bounds of utility and decorum. 
They did not continue long within theſe reſtrictions. 
The licence of the Grecian ſtage, on which dancing 
was in the higheſt vogue, and in a manner proſtituted 
to buffoons and the moſt: contemptible people, wlio 
made no other uſe of it, than to-ſuggeſt or ſupport tlie 
moſt vicious paſſions; this licence, I ſay, ſoon cor- 
rupted an art, which might have been of ſome ad van- 
tage, had it been regulated by Plato's opinion. Muſic 
had a like deſtiny ; and perhaps the corruption of-this 
did not a little contribute to the depraving and pervert- 


(A4, De leg. I. 7. 


* 
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ing of dancing. Voluptuouſneſs and ſenſual ' pleaſure 
were the ſole arbiters conſuited in the uſes made of 
both, and the theatre became a ſchool of every kind of 
„ : *7t 1 g | 
(e) Plutarch, in lamenting that the art of dancing 
was ſo much fallen from the merit, which rendered it 
eſtimable to the great men of antiquity, does not omit 
to obſerve, that it was corrupted by a vicious kind of 
poetry, and a ſoft effeminate muſic, with which it was 
all united, and which had taken place of the antient 
poetry and muſic, that had ſomething noble, majeſtic, 
and even religious and heavenly in them. He adds, 
that being made ſubſervient to low taſte and ſenſuality, 
by their aid, it exerciſed a kind of tyrannical power in 
the theatres, which were become the public ſchools of 
criminal paſſions and groſs vices, wherein no regard 
was had to reaſon. ** | | | 
The reader, without my obſerving upon it to him, | 
| will make the application of this paſſage of Plutarch 1 
to the ſort of muſic, which engroſſes our theatres at 
| this day, and which, by its effeminate and wanton airs, | 
has given the laſt wound to the little manly force and 
virtue that remained amongſt us. Quintilian deſcribes 16 
the muſic of his times in theſe terms, 2 Due nunc 
in ſcenis effeminata, & impudicis modis fracta, no ex 
parte minima, fi quid in nebis virilis roboris manebat, 
 excidit. | 


2. Of the other exerciſes of the bod. | 
The young Athenians, and in general, all the | 
Greeks, were very intent upon forming themſelves to 
all the exerciſes of the body, and to go through their 
leſſons regularly with the maſters of the Palæſtræ. 
They called the places allotted. for theſe exerciſes, Pa- 
lſtra or Gymnaſia; which anſwers very near to our 
- academies. Plato in his books of laws after having 
-ſhewn of what importance it was in war to cultivate 
the hands and feet, adds, (g) that far from baniſhing 


(e) Sympol. J. 9. qu. 15. p. 748. (f) Quintit, I. x, e. 1. 1 
e) Lib. 8, de leg. P. 832, 833. 22 


from 
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from a well regulated republic the profeſſion of the 
Athletæ, on the contrary, prizes ought to be propoſed 
for all exerciſes, that conduce to the improvement of 
military virtue; ſuch as are thoſe which render the 
body more active, and fitter for the race; more hard, 
robuſt, and ſupple, more capable of ſupporting great 
fatigues, and effecting great enterprizes. We muſt re- 
member, that there was no Athenian, who ought not 
to have been capable of handling the oar in the largeſt 
galleys. The citizens themſelves did this office, which 
was not left to ſlaves and criminals as in theſe days. 

They were all deſtined to the trade of war, and often 
obliged to wear arms of iron from head to foot of a 
great weight. For this reaſon, Plato and all the an- 
tients looked upon the exerciſes of the body, as highly 
uſeful and even abſolutely neceſſary to the good of the 

public, and therefore this philoſopher excludes only 
| thoſe from them, who were incapable of ſervice in war. 

9 () There were alſo maſters, who taught the youth 

to ride, and to handle their arms or fence z and others 
whoſe buſineſs it was to inſtruct them in all that was 
neceſſary to be known, in order to excel in the art 
military, and to become good commanders. The 
whole ſcience of the latter conſiſted in what the anti- 
ents called the Tactic, that is to fay, the art of draw- 
ing up troops in battle, and of making military evolu- 
tions. That ſcience was uſeful, but did not ſuffice. 
| (0) Xenophon ſhews its defect, in producing a young 

| man lately come from ſuch a ſchool, in which he 

imagined he had learnt every thing, though in reality 
he had only acquired a foolith efteem for himſelf, at- 
tended with perſect ignorance. He gives him, by the 
mouth of Socrates, admirable precepts upon the buſi- 
neſs of a ſoldier, and very proper to form an excellent 
officer, : | 
Hunting was alſo conſidered by the antients, as a | 
fit exerciſe for forming youth to the ſtratagems and fa- | 
tigues of war. It is for this reaſon, Xenophon, who 
4 (%) Flat. in Lachete, p. 181, (i) Memorab. I. 3. p. 763, &c. 
| Was 
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was no leſs a great general than a great philoſopher, 
(4) did not think it below him to write a treatiſe ex- 
preſsly upon hunting, in which he deſcends: to the 
loweſt particular; and obſerves upon the conſiderable 
advantages conſequential of it, from being enured to 
ſuffer hunger, thirſt, heat, cold, without being diſ- 
couraged either by the length of the courſe, the diffi- 
culty of the clifts and thickets, through which it is 
often neceſſary to preſs, - or the ſmall ſucceſs of the long 
and painful fatigues, which they often undergo to no 
purpoſe. He adds, that this innocent pleaſure re- 
moves others equally ſhameful and criminal; and that 
a wiſe and moderate man would not however abandon 
himſelf ſo much to it as to neglect the care of his do- 
meſtic affairs. (J) The ſame author in the Cyropædia 
frequently praiſes hunting, which he looks upon as a 


real exerciſe of war, and ſhews in the example of his 


young hero the good uſe that may be made of it. 
38. Of the exerciſe of the mine. 
Athens, to ſpeak properly, was the ſchool and abode 
of polite learning, arts and ſciences. The ſtudy of 
poeſy, eloquence, philoſophy, and mathematics, were 
in great vogue there, and much cultivated by the 


yon? 7567 „ 2999! dl) e 220941 Blu 
The young people were fent firſt to learn grammar 
under mafters, who taught them regularly, and upon 
proper principles, their own language; by which they 


attained a knowledge of its whole beauty, energy, 


number, and cadence. (n) Hence proceeded the uni- 


verfal fine tafte of- Athens,. where, as hiſtory informs. 


us, a ſimple herb- woman diſtinguiſhed 'Theophraſtus 
to be a ſtranger from the affectation of a ſingle word 
in expreſſing himſelf. And from the fame cauſe the 
*orators ' were greatly apprehenſive of letting fall the 
leaſt injudicious expreſſion, for fear of offending fo re- 
'fined and delicate an audience. It was very common 
for the young people to get the tragedies repreſented 
) De venatione, J) Cyrop. I. 1. p. 5, 6. & 1. 2. p. 59, 60. 

0 9 Cic. in Brut. n. 172. Cal. 8. e. Fo in Perk: wo 
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upon the ſtage by heart. We have ſeen, that after the 
defeat of the Athenians before Syracuſe, many of them, 
who had been taken priſoners and, made ſlaves, ſoftened 
their ſlavery by reciting the works of Euripides to their 
maſters, who, extremely delighted with hearing ſuch 
ſublime verſes, treated them from thenceforth with 
kindneſs and humanity. The compoſitions of the 
other poets had no doubt the ſame effect, and Plu- 
tarch tells us, that Alcibiades, when very young, hav- 
ing entered a ſchool in which there was not an Homer, 
gave the maſter a box on the ear as an ignorant fellows 
(i) and one who diſhonoured his profeſſion, - | 

As for eloquence, it is no wonder that it was parti-- 
cularly ſtudied at Athens. It was that opened the way 
to the higheſt offices, reigned abſolute in the aſſemblies, 
decided the moſt important affairs of the ' ſtate, and 
gave an almoſt unlimited power to thoſe, who had the. 
talent of ſpeaking in an eminent degree. 

This therefore was the great employment of the- 
young citizens of Athens, eſpecially of thoſe, who: 
aſpired to the higheſt employments, To the ſtudy of 
rhetoric, they annexed that of philoſophy : I comprize- 
under the latter, all. the ſciences, which are either 
parts of, or relate to, it, The perſons, known to an- 
tiquity e the name of ſophiſts, had acquired 2 
great reputation at Athens, eſpecially in the time of 
Socrates. Thele teachers, who were as preſumptuous 
as avaritious, ſet themſelves up for univerſal ſcholars. 
Their whole art lay in philoſophy and eloquence, both 
of which they corrupted by the falſe taſte and wrong 
principles, they inſtilled into their diſciples. I have 
obſerved in the life of Socrates, that philoſopher's ent 
deavours and ſucceſs in diſcrediting them, | 


(») In Alcib. p.194. 
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CHAPTER UI. 
Of WAR. 


SecT. I. People o Greece in all times vcry warlike, 
eſpecially the Lacedemenians and Athenians. 


N O people of antiquity, (I except the Romans,) 


could diſpute the glory of arms and _— vir- 


tue with the Greeks. During the Trojan war Greece 


ſignalized her valour in battle, and acquired immortal 


fame by the bravery of the captains ſhe ſent thither. 
This expedition was however, properly ſpeaking, no 
more than the cradle of her infant glory ; and the 
great exploits, by which ſhe diſtinguiſhed herſelf there, 
were only her firſt eſſays, and apprenticeſhip in the art 
of war. 

There were in Greece at that time ſeveral ſmall re- 
publics, neighbours to one another by their ſituation, 
but extremely remote in their cuſtoms, laws, charac- 
ters, .and particularly in their intereſts. This diffe- 


rence of manners and intereſts was a continual ſource 
and occaſion of diviſions amongſt them. Every city, 


little ſatisfied with its own dominion, was ſtudious to 
aggrandize itſelf at the expence of its next neighbours, 
according as they lay moſt commodious for it. Hence 
all theſe little ſtates, either out of ambition, and to 
extend their conqueſts, or the neceſſity of a juſt de- 
fence, were always under arms, and by that continual 
exerciſe of war, formed in the univerſal people a mar- 
tial ſpirit, and an intrepidity of courage whith made 
them invincible in the field ; as appeared in the ſeque}, 
when the whole united forces of the Eaſt came to in- 
vade Greece, and made her ſenſible what ſhe was, 
and of what capable. : 


Two cities diſtinguiſhed themſelves above the reſt 


and held indiſputably the firſt rank; theſe were Sparta 
and Athens: in conſequence of which thofe cities, ei- 
ther ſucceſſively or together, had the empire of Greece, 


and 
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and maintained themſelves thro a long ſeries of time 
in a power, which the ſole ſuperiority of merit, uni- 
verſally acknowledged by all the other ſtates, had ac- 
quired them. This merit conſiſted principally in their 
military knowledge and martial virtue; of which 
they had given the moſt glorious proofs in the war 
againſt the Perſians. Thebes diſputed this honour witn 
them for ſome years, by ſurprizing actions of valour, 
which had ſomething*of prodigy in them; but this 
was but a ſhort-liv'd blaze, which, after having ſhone * 
out with exceeding ſplendor, ſoon diſappeared, and 
left that city in its original obſcurity. Sparta and A- 
thens will therefore be the only objects of our reflecti- 
ons as to what relates to war, and we ſhall join them 
together, in order to be the better able to diſtinguiſh 
their characters, as well in what they reſemble, as in 
what they differ from, each other. : 


SECT, II. Origin and 2 of the valour and military 
virtue by which the Lacedemonians and Athenians al- 
ways diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 
I. 2 L the laws of Sparta and inſtitutions of Lycur- 
£4 pus ſeem to have no other object than war, and 
tended ſolely to the making the ſubjects of that republic 
a body of ſoldiers. All other employments, all other 
exerciſes were prohibited amongſt them. Arts, polite 
learning, ſciences, | trades, even huſbandry itſelf, had 
no ſhare in their applications, and ſeemed in their eyes 
unworthy of them. From their earlieſt infancy no 
other taſte was inſtilled into them but for arms; and 
indeed the Spartan education was wonderfully well 
adapted to that end. To go barefoot, to lie hard, to 
ſhift with little meat and drink, to ſuffer heat and cold, 
to exerciſe continually hunting, wreſtling, running on 
foot and horſeback, to be enured to blows and wounds 
"ſo as to vent neither complaint nor groan ; theſe were 
the rudiments of the Spartan youth with regard to war, 
and enabled them one day to ſupport all its fatigues, 
and to confront all its dangers. - 1 
— 
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The habit of obeying, contracted from the moſt 
early years, reſpect for the magiſtrates and elders, a 
perfect ſubmiſſion to the laws, from which no age nor 


condition was exempt, prepared them amazingly. for 
military diſcipline, which is in a manner the ſoul of 


1175 and the principle of ſucceſs in all great enterprizes. 
Now one of theſe laws was to ib or, die, and 
never to ſurrender to the enemy. Leonidas with his 


three hundred Spartants was an illuſtrious example of 


this, and his intrepid valour, extolled in all ages with 
the higheſt applauſes, and propoſed as a model to all 
poſterity, had given the ſame ſpirit to the nation, and 
traced them out the plan they were to follow. The 
diſgrace and infamy annexed. to the violation of this 
law, and to ſuch as quitted their arnis in battle, con- 
Armed the obſervance of it, and rendered it in a manner 
inviolable. The mothers recommended to their ſons, 
when they ſet out for the field, to return either with, 
or upon, their bucklers. They did not weep for thoſe 
who died with their arms in their hands, but for thoſe 
who preſerved themſelves by flight. Gan we be ſur- 
prized after this, that a4 ſmall body of ſuch ſaldiers with 
ſuch principles owl put an —— 21 of 
Barbarians to a ſtand ? 

The Athenians were not heed up ſo roughly as the 
people of Sparta, but had no leſs valour. The taſte 
of the two people was quite different in regard to edu- 
cation and employment; but they attained the ſame 
end, tho by different means. The Spartans knew 
only how to uſe, their arms, and were no more than 
ſoldiers: but amongſt the Athenians (and wę muſt ſay 
as much of the other people of Greece) arts, trades, 
huſbandry, commerce and navigation were held in ho- 
nour, and thought no diſgrace: to any one. Theſe oc- 
cupations were no obſtacles to the valgur and know- 
ledge neceſſary in war; they. diſqualified none for 
x iſing to the greateſt commands and the firſt; dignities 
of the republic. Plutarch obſerves, that Solon, ſeeing 
the territory of Attica was barren, applied himſelf to 


turning 
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turning the induſtry of his citizens upon arts, trades 
and commerce, in order to ſupply his country thereby 
with what it wanted on the fide of fertility. This 
taſte became one of the maxims of the government 
and fundamental laws of the ſtate, and perpetuated it- 
ſelf amongſt the people, but without leſſening in the 
leaſt their ardor for war. 2 | 

The antient glory of the nation, which had always 
diſtinguiſhed itſelf by military bravery, was a power- 
ful motive for not degenerating from the reputation of 
their anceſtors. | The famous battle of Marathon, 
wherein they had fuſtained alone the ſhock of the Bar- 
barians, and gained a ſignal victory over them, in- 
finitely heightened their courage, and the battle of Sa- 
lamin, in the ſucceſs of which they had the greateſt 
-ſhare, raiſed them to the higheſt pitch of glory, and 
rendered them capable of the greateſt enterprizes.. 

A noble emulation not to give place in point of me- 
Tit to Sparta, the rival of Athens, and a lively jea- 
Jouſy of their glory, which during the war with the 
Perſians contained itſelf within due bounds, were ano- 
ther ſtrong incentive to the Athenians, who every day 
made new efforts to excel themſelves, and- fuſtain their 
reputation. | ' being 
The rewards and honours granted to thoſe who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in battle; the monuments 
erected in memory of the citizens who had died in the 
defence of their country, the funeral orations publickly 
pronounced in the midſt of the moſt auguſt religious 
ceremonies, to render their names immortal; all con- 
ſpired infinitely to eternize the valour of both nations, 
and particularly of the Athenians, and to make forti- 
tude a kind of law and indiſpenſable neceſſity to them. 
(2) Athens had a law by which it was ordained, that 

thoſe who had been maimed in the war, ſhould be 
maintained at the expence of the public. The ſame 
grace was granted to the fathers and mothers, as well 
(n) Plat. in Solon. p. 96, Id. in Menex. p. 248, 249. Diog. Laert. in 
Solon. p. 37. ET 


as 
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as the children of ſuch as had fallen in battle, and left 
their families poor and not in a condition to ſubſiſt 
themſelves. The republic like a good mother, gene- 
nerouſly took them into her care, and with great re- 
gard to them ſupplied all the duties, and procured all 
the relief, they could have expected from thoſe whoſe 

loſs they deplored. | | 
This exalted the courage of the Athenians, and ren- 
dered their troops invincible, tho not very numerous. 
In the battle of Platza, where the army of the Bar- 
barians, commanded by Mardonius, conſiſted of no 
leſs than three hundred thouſand men, and the united 
-forces of the Greeks of only one hundred and eight 
thouſand two hundred men, there were in the latter 


only ten thouſand Lacedæmonians, of which one half 


were Spartans, that is to ſay, inhabitants of Sparta, 
and eight thouſand Athenians. It is true, each Spartan 
brought with him ſeven helots, which made in all 
thirty-five thouſand men ; but they were ſcarce ever 
reckoned as ſoldiers. 8 55 | 

This ſhining merit in point of martial valour, ge- 
- nerally acknowledged by the other ſtates and people, 
did not ſuppreſs in their minds all ſentiments of envy 
and jealouſy ; as appeared once in relation to the La- 
cædemonians. The allies, who were very much fu- 
perior to them in number, were in pain to ſee them- 
ſelves ſubjected to their orders, and murmured againſt 
it in ſecret. Ageſilaus, king of Sparta, without ſeem- 
ing to have any knowledge of their diſguſt, aſſembled 
the whole army, and after having made all the allies 
fit down on one fide, and the Lacedzmonians by 
themſelves on the other, he cauſed proclamation to. be 


made by an herald, that all ſmiths, maſons, carpen- 


ters, and ſo on, thro' the other trades, ſhould riſe up. 
Almoſt all the allies did fo, and not one of the Lace- 
dzmonians, to whom all trades were prohibited. A- 


geſi laus then ſmiling, <* You ſee, ſaid he, how many 


% more ſoldiers Sparta furniſhes than all the reſt of the 
allies together; thereby intimating, that to — 
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good ſoldier it was neceſſary to be only a ſoldier; that 
trades” diverted the artiſan from applying himſelf 
wholly to the profeſſion of arms and the ſcience of 
war, and prevented his ſucceeding ſo well in it, as 
thoſe who made it their ſole buſineſs and exerciſe, But 
. Ageſilaus ſpoke and acted in that manner from the pre- 
judice of his opinion in fayour of the Lacedemonian 
education ; for indeed thoſe, whom he was for having 
conſidered only as ſimple artiſans, had well demonſtrated 
in the glorious victories they had obtained over the Per- 
ſians, and even Sparta itſelf; that they were by no 
means inferior to the Lacedæmonians, entirely ſoldiers 
as they were, either in valour or military knowledge. 


SECT. III. Different hind of troops of which the armies 
of the Lacedæmonians and Athenians were compoſed. 


'T HE armies both of Sparta and Athens were com- 
1 poſed of four ſorts of troops: citizens, allies, 
mercenaries and ſlaves. The ſoldiers were ſometimes 
marked in the hand, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
ſlaves, who had that character impreſt upon their fore- 
head. Interpreters believe, that in alluſion to this 
double manner of marking, it is ſaid in the Revela- 
tions, that all were obliged (o) to receiue the mark of the 
beaſt in their right hand, or in their fareheads; and that 
St. Paul ſays of himſelf, (p) I bear in my body the marks 
of the Lord Fefus. en] tn 446194, FRA 5. 
The citizens of Lacedæmonia were of two ſorts, 
either thoſe who inhabited Sparta itſelf, and who for 
that reaſon were called Spartans, or thoſe who lived 
in the country. In Lycurgus's time the Spartans a- 
mounted to nine thouſand, and the others to thirty 
thouſand. This number ſeems to. have been ſomewhat 
diminiſhed in the time of Xerxes, as Demaratus, ſpeak- 
ing to him of the Lacedemonian troops, computes 
only eight thouſand Spartans, The latter were the 
flower of the nation, and we may judge of the value 
they ſet upon them, by the anxiety the republic ex- 
| (9) Rev. xiii. 16. (?) Gal, vi. 17. * | 
48271 | preſſed 
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preſſed for three or four hundred, beſieged by the A- 
thenians in the ſmall iſland of Spha@terſs, where they 
were taken priſoners, The Lacedæmonians generally 


ſpared the troops of their country very much, and ſent 
only a few of them into the armies. When a Laces 


dæmonian general was aſked, how many Spartans there 


was in the army ; he anſwered ; 4s many as are neceſ- 
fary to repulſe the enemy. They ſerved the ſtate at their 
own expence, and it was not till after a length of time 
that they received pay from the public. 

The greateſt number of the troops in the two re- 
publics were compoſed of the e who were paid 
by the cities which ſent them, - - © 

The foreign troops in the pay of the republic to 
the aid of which they were called in, were ſtiled Mer- 
cenaries. 

The Spartans never marched without helots, and 
we have ſeen that in the battle of Platza every citizen 
had ſeven. I do not believe this number was fixed, 


nor do I well comprehend for what ſervice they were 


deſigned. It would have been very ill policy to have 
put arms into the hands of ſo great a number of ſlaves, 


generally much diſcontented with their maſters harſn 


treatment of them, and who in conſequence had every 
thing to fear from them in a battle. Herodotus how- 


ever, in the paſſage J have cited from him, repreſents 


6 them carrying arms in the field as light- armed ſoldiers. 

The infantry conſiſted of two kinds of ſoldiers. The 
one were heavy- armed, and carried great bucklers, 
lances, half. pikes and ſeymitars. The other were 
light-armed, that is to ſay, with bows and ſlings. 
They were commonly e. in the front of the bat- 
le,” or upon the wings as a firſt line to ſhoot their ar- 
rows, and fling their javelins and ſtones at the enemy; 
and when they 5 diſcharged; they retired through the 
intervals behind the battalions! 0 a ſecond line, and 
neee their valleys. pac. 

(7 9 in deſcribing the battle of Man- 


if) Lib. 5 P. 390. | | : 
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tiriza, ' divides. the Lacedzmonian'troops in this man- 
ater.” Thiere were feven regiments of four companies 

each, without including the Squirites, to the number of 
ſix e e e theſe wete' horſemen of whom I ſhall 
ſoon ſpeak further. The company conſiſted, accord- 
ing to the Greek interpreter, of an, hundred and 


_ twenty-eight men, and was ſubdivided into four plat- 


toons, each of thirty-two men. So that a regiment 
amounted to five hundred and twelve men, and the 
ſeven made together three thouſand five hundred four- 
ſcore and four. Each plattoon had four men in front 
and eight in depth, for that was the uſual depth of 
the files, Which the officers might change according 
to occaſion, 

The Laced#monians'did not actually begin to uſe 
cavalry, till after the war with Meſſene, where they 
Ne their want of it. (7) They Tatſed their 


horſe ; principally- in a ſmall city not far from Ladedr- 


12 


mon, ga ed Sciros, from hence theſe troops were 
Ling mite 9 0 or K 5 1 Hi were 5 er 


ee Wag Miva cauſe o 
after the, war with the Pk Jans, e was the time 
when the proſperit) of Greece \ Was at the hip beſf, to 
mote. than three hundred borſe'; but encrea Jafter 
Wards to twelve hundred; a ſalt body for i = 
erful a republic. 

I haye already obſerved, £ that amongſt the ancients 

well Grecks as Romans, no mention is made of th 
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| Subjiciunt in equos. En. 1. 11. V 28: 7, 


And with a leap fit ſteady on the horſe. 
498. I. 5. p. 390. | 


Sometimes 
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Sometimes the horſe, broke early to that kind of 


manage, would ſtoop down before, to give his maſter 
the opportunity of mounting with more eaſe; _ 
Inde inclinatus collum, ſubmiſſus & ar mos 
De more, inflexis præbebat ſcandere terga 


Cruribus, Sil. Ital, de equo Ccelii Equ. Rom. 


Thoſe, whom age or weakneſs rendered heavy, made 
uſe of a ſervant in mounting on horſeback ; in which 
they imitated the Perſians, with whom it was the 
common cuſtom. Gracchus cauſed. fine ſtones to be 
placed on each ſide of the great roads of Italy at cer- 


tain diſtances from one another, to help travellers to 


get on horſeback without the aſſiſtance of any body. 
- I am ſurpriged that the Athenians, expert as they 
were in the art of war, did not diſtinguiſh, that the 
cavalry was the moſt eſſential part of an army, eſpe- 
cially in battles ; and that ſome of their generals did 
not turn their attention that way, as T hemiſtocles did 
in regard to maritime affairs. Kehophon was well ca- 
pable of rendering them a like ſervice in reſpect to the 
cavalry, of the importance of which he was perſectly 

prized. - He wrote two treatiſes upon this ſubject ; 
one of which regards the care it is neceſſary to 17 of 
horſes, and how to underſtand and break them; to 
which he adds the exerciſe of the ſquadron; both 
well worth the reading of all who profeſs arms. In 
the latter he ſtates the means of placing the cavalry in 
honour, and lays down rules upon the art military in 
general, which might be of very great uſe to all thoſe, 
who are deſigned for the trade of war. 
I have wondered, in running over this ſecond trea- 
i iſe, to ſee with what care Xenophon, a ſoldier and a 
pagan, recommends the practice of religion, a vene- 
ration for the gods, and the neceſſity of imploring their 
aid upon all occaſions. He repeats this maxim in 


* *AraConics pn Rope, ſervant, Tobo belped bis moſfer to 
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ttlirteen different places, of a tract in other reſpects 


brief enough z- and rightly judging that theſe religious 


inſinuations might give ſome people offence, he makes 


a kind of apology for them, and concludes the piece 
with a reflection, which I ſhall repeat entire in this 
place. If any one, ſays he, wonders that T inſiſt 


_ & ſo much here upon the neceſſity of not forming any 


c enterprize without firſt endeavouring to render the 
& divitiity favourable and propitious, let him reflect, 
ce that there are in war a thouſand unforeſeen and ob- 
cc ſcure conjunctures, wherein the generals, vigilant to 
& take advantages, and lay ambuſcades for each other, 
© from the uncertainty of an enemy's motions,. can 
cc take no other counſel than that of the gods. No- 
< thing is doubtſul or obſcure with them. They un- 


c“ fold the future to whomſoever they pleaſe on the 


cc inſpection of the entrails of beaſts, by the finging 
ce of: birds, by viſions; or ih dreams. Now we ma 
< preſume that the gods are more inclined to illumi- 
<< nate the minds of ſuch as conſult them not only in 
ce urgent neceſſities, but who at all times, and when 
ce no dangers threaten them, render them all the ho- 
«© mage and adoration of which they are capable.“ 
It became this great man to give the moſt impor- 
tant of inſtructions to his ſon Gryllus, to whom he 
addreſſes the treatiſe we mention, and who according 
to the common opinion was appointed to diſcipline 
the Athenian cavalry. | Ha 4646 
Srer. IV. Of maritime affairs, fleets and naval forces.” 
1 F the Athenians were inferior to the Lacedæmo- 

nians in reſpect to eavalry, they carried it infinitely 
again{t them ih naval affairs, and we have ſeen their 
abilities that way make them maſters at ſea, and giyxe 
tem a g lugo) te all the other ſtates of Greece. 


As this ſubject is very neceſſary to the underſtanding 
many paſſages in this hiſtory, I ſhall treat it more ex- 
tenſively than other matters, and ſhall make great uſe 
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of what the learned father Don Bernard de pro ; 


con has ſaid of it in his books upon antiquity... | 
The principal parts of a ſhip were the prow or 
head, the poop or ſtern, and the middle, called In. 


| Btin carina, the hulk or waſte. 


The PRow was the part in the front of the walh. 


or belly of the ſhip: it was generally adorned with 


paintings and different ſculptures of gods, men, or 
animals. The beak, called 79 rum, lay lower, and 
level with the water: it was a piece of timber which- 
projected from the prow, covered at the point with 


braſs and ſometimes with iron. The Greeks, termed- 


it EaCoMe, | 

The other end of the ſhip 3 to the prow was 
called the Poer. There the pilot ſate and held 
the, helm, which, was a longer and larger oar, Aan. 


the reſt. 
1 Wasrs was the hollow of the veſſel, or 80 
he 01 5 


The WA were of two Kinds. The one were row- 
ed with oars, which were ſhips of war, the other car- 
rieg ails, and were veſſels of burden, intended for 


made uſe of oars and ſails together, but that very rarely. 
[Dhe ſhips of war are alſo very often called long ſhips , 
by authors, and by. that name Wi! from yel>. 


ſels of. burden. 


"The long ſhips were further divided into two ſpe. 
cies: thoſe which were called, actuariæ naves, and 


were very light veſſels like our brigantines 3 and thoſe - 


ud only —— 2 5 DIES firſt, were 9 7 1 nee 


1 


: 


* he n ery were fed i in, war, were o a 


two ſorts. Some had only one rank of oars on each 
fide ; ; the” others two, three, — five, or a greater 
2 number, 


22 
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number, to forty; but theſe laſt were rather for ſhew 
than uſe. - 

The long ſhips of one rank of oars were called 
aphracti; that is to ſay, uncovered, and had no decks : 
this diſtinguiſhed them from the 'cataphrai, which 
had decks. - They had only ſmall places to ſtand on at 
the head and ſtern in the time of action. 

The ſhips moſt commonly uſed in the battles of 
the: antients, were-thoſe which carried from three'to 
five ranks or benches of oars, and were called triremes 
and quinqueremes, 

It is a great queſtion, and has given eceaſiow:ivt 
abundance: of learned diſſertations, how theſe beriches 
of oars were diſpoſed. Some will have it that they 


were placed at length like the ranks of oars in the mo- 


dern galleys. Others maintain, that the ranges of the 
biremes, triremes, quinqueremes, and fo on to the 


number of forty in ſome veſſels, were one above ano- 


ther. To ſupport this laſt opinion innumerable paſ- 
ſages are cited. from antient authors, which ſeem to 
leave no manner of doubt in it, and are conſiderably 
corroborated by the column of Trajan, which repre- 
ſents tlieſe ranks. one above another. Father Mont- 
faucon' however avers, that all the perſons of greateſt. 
ſkill in naval affairs whom he had conſulted, declared; 
that the thing conceived in that manner ſeemed to 


them utterly: impoſſible. But ſuch a way of reaſoning 


is à weak proof againſt the experience of ſo many | 
ages, confirmed by ſo many authors. It is true that 
in admitting theſe ranks. of oars to be diſpoſed” perpen- 
dicularly one above another, it is not eaſy to com- 
prehend how they could be worked: but in the bire- 
mes and triremes of the column of Trajan the lower 
ranks are 1 w and as it were _ by 
. e x 

In antient Ges the ſhips ** ſeveral. ranks of oars 
were not known : they made uſe of long ſhips, in 


which the rowers, of 'whatever number they were, 


2 worked 
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worked all upon the ſame line. (a) Such was the 
fleet which the Greeks ſent againſt Troy. It was 
compoſed of twelve hundred ſail, of which the gal- 


leys of Bœotia had each an hundred and twenty men, 


and thoſe of Philoctetes fiſty; and this no doubt in- 
tends the greateſt and ſmalleſt veſſels. Their galleys 
had no decks, but were built like common baats; 
which is ſtill practiſed, ſays T hucydides, by the py- 
rates, to prevent their being ſo ſoon diſcovered at 'a 
""__ PINTS 2 5 
() The Corinthians are ſaid to have been the firſt, 
who changed the form of ſhips, and inſtead of ſimple 
galleys, made veſſels with three ranks, in order to add 
by the multiplicity of oars to the ſwiftneſs and impe- 
tuoſity of their motion. Their city, advantagiouſly 
ſituated between two ſeas, lay well for commerce, and 
ſerved as a ſtaple for merchandize. From their ex- 
ample the inhabitants of Corcyra, and the tyrants of 
Sicily equipped alſo many galleys of three benches a 
little before the war againſt the Perſians. It was about 
the ſame time, the Athenians, at the warm inſtances 
of Themiſtocles, who foreſaw the war which ſoon 
broke out, built ſhips of the ſame form, the whole 
deck not being yet in uſe ; and from thenceforth they 
applied themſelves to naval affairs with incredible ar- 
dour and ſucceſs. „ ts pong | 
The beak of the prow ( rofrum) was that part of 
the veſſel of which moſt uſe was made in ſea-fights, 


(e) Ariſton of Corinth perſuaded the Syracuſans, when 
their city was beſieged by the Athenians, to make 


their prows lower and ſhorter ;. which advice gained 
them the victory. For the prows of the Athenian 
veſſels being very high and very weak, their beaks 


{truck only the parts above water, and for that reaſon 


did little damage to the enemy's ſhips ; whereas the Sy- 
racuſans, whoſe prows were ſtrong and low, 'and their 


() Thveyd, JI. 1. P. 8. 00) Id. p. 10. (e) Diod, I. 13. 
Fe. EE, 
beaks 
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beaks level with the water, at a ſingle blow often 


funk the triremes of the Athenians. ws 1 
Two forts of people ſerved on board theſe galleys. 

The one were employed in ſteering. and working the 
ſhip, who were the rowers, remiges, and the mariners, 
naute. The reſt were ſoldiers intended for the fight, 
and are meant in Greek by the word zr l This 
diſtinction was not underſtood in the early times, when 
the ſame perſons rowed, fought, and did all the neceſ- 
fary work of the ſhip ; which was alſo not wholly diſ- 
uſed in later days. For (d) Thucydides in deſcribing; 
the arrival of the Athenian fleet at the ſmall iſland of 
Sphacteria, obſerves, that only the rowers of the low- 
eſt bench remained in the ſhips, and that the reſt went 
on ſhore with their arms. 

1. The condition of the rowers was very hard and 
laborious, I have already ſaid, that the rowers as well 
as mariners were all citizens and freemen, and not ſlaves 
or ſtrangers as in theſe days; The rowers were diſtin- 
guiſhed by their ſeveral ſtages. The lower rank were 
called Thalamitæ, the middle Zugitæ, and the higheſt 
Thranite, Thucydides remarks that the latter had 

eater pay than the reft, becauſe they worked with 
er and heavier oars than thoſe of the lower benches; 
It ſeems that the crew in order to act in concert, and 
with better effect, were ſometimes guided by the ſinging 
of a man, and ſometimes by the found of an inſtru- 
ment; and this grateful harmony ſerved not only to 
regulate the motion of their oars, but to diminiſh: and 
ſooth the pains of their labour. 
It is a queſtion amongſt the learned, whether there 


was a man to every oar in theſe great ſhips, or ſeveral, 


as in the galleys of theſe days. What Thucydides 


(4) Thucyd. l. 4. P. 275: | 
Muſicam natura ipſa videtur rium conatus præeunte aliqua ju- 


ad tolerandos facilius labores veluti cunda voce conſpirat, ied etiam 
muneri nobis dediſſe. Siquidem & fingulorum fatigatio quamlibet ſe 
remiges cantus * nec ſo- rudi modulatione ſolatur. Quantih 


lam in iis operibus, in quibus plu- I. 1. c. 10. 
5 P 3 | obſerves 
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obſerves on the pay of the Thranitæ, ſeems to imply 
that they worked ſingle; | For if others had ſhared the 
work with them, wherefore had they greater pay 
given them than thoſe who managed an oar alone, as 
the latter had as much and perhaps more of the labour 


than them? Father Montfaucon believes, that in the 
veſſels of five ranks there might be n men to one 


G 

He who tak care af the whole com Wy com- 
manded the veſſel, was called neutlerus,: and was the 
principal officer. The ſecond was the pilot, gubernator z 


his place was in the poop, where he held the helm in 


his hand, and ſteered the veſſel. His ſkill conſiſted in 
knowing the coaſts, ports, rocks, ſhoals, and eſpe- 
cially the winds and ſtars ; for before the invention of 
the compaſs, the pilot had nothing to direct him du- 
ring the night but the ſtars. 


2. The ſoldiers, who fought: in che tia. 5 were 


N almoſt in the ſame manner with the land- forces. 
(e) The Athenians at the battle of Salamin had an 
hundred and fourſcore veſſels, and in each of them 
eighteen fighting men, four of whom were archers and 
the reſt heavy- armed troops. The officer who 
commanded- theſe ſoldiers was called rhjM,-, and 
the commander of the we. fleet „ e. or 
nn. A vd jo! 

We cannot exaclly fay the ada of- ſoldiers, ma- 
riners and rowers that ſerved on board each ſhip; but 
it generally amounted to two hundred more or leſs, as 
appears from Herodotus's eſtimate of the Perſian fleet in 
the time of Xerxes, and in other places where he men- 
tions that of the Greeks. I mean bere the great veſſels, 
the triremes, which were the ſpecies moſt in uſ. 

The pay of thoſe who ſerved in theſe ſhips varied 
very much at different times. When young Cyrus ar- 
rived in Aſia 4 ), it was 'only three oboli, which was 


(e) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 15. 6 ” Cf) Joh Hiſt. 1. 1. 
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half a drachma, or five pence; and the treaty between 
the Perſians and Lacedæmonians was concluded upon 
this foot; which gives reaſon to believe, that the uſuaÞ 
pay was three oboli. Cyrus at Lyſander's requeſt ad- 
ded a fourth, which made ſix- pence half- penny a day. 
(g) It was often raiſed to a whole drachma, about ten 
pence French. In the fleet fitted out againſt Sicily the 
Athenians gave a drachma a day to the troops. The 
ſum of ſixty talents (þ) *, which the people of Egeſta 
advanced the Athenians monthly for the maintaining 
of ſixty ſhips, ſhews that the pay of each veſſel for à 
month amounted to a talent, that is to ſay, to three 
thouſand livres ; which ſuppoſes, that each ſhip's com- 
pany conſiſted of two hundred men, each of whom re- 
ceived a drachma or ten pence a day. As the efficers 
pay was higher, the republic perhaps either furniſhed 
the overplus, or it was deducted out of the total of the 
ſum advanced for a veſſel, by abating ſomething in ng 
pay of the private men. 9 
The ſame may be ſaid of the land troops as you 
been ſaid of the ſeamen, except that the horſe had do-i- 
ble their pay. It appears that the ordinary pay of the 
foot was three oboli a day, and that it was augmented 
according to times and. occaſtons. (:) Thimbron the 
Lacedæmonian, when he marched againſt Tiſſaphernes: 
promiſed a Daric a month to each ſoldier, two to # 
captain, and four to the colonels. Now a Daric a 
month is four oboli a day, Young Cyrus, to animate 
his troops, whom a too long march had diſcouraged, 
inſtead of one Daric, promiſed one and a half to each 
foldier, -which amounted to a drachma, or ten Fee 
F rench a day. 

1 may be IG how tho Lecedzmonians, whoſe 

(x) Tracy 1 6. 5. 4 00 Ibid. p. 4. 00 enoph. 
expe 
* This treaty Pipulated, that. to three obeli g day for every man 


the Perfians ſhould pay thirty ming that ſerved on board, 
a month for each. ſhip, which was A About $400 l. ferlings 


| oo a talent ; the whole amuunted 


* 
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iron coin, the only | ſpecies. current amongſt them, 
would go no. where elſe, could maintain armies by ſea 
and land, and where they found money for their ſub- 
ſiſtance. It is not to be doubted, but they raiſed it, 
as the Athenians did, by contributions from their al- 
lies, and ſtill more from the cities, to which they gave 


liberty and protected; or from thoſe they had con- 


quered from their enemies. Their ſecond fund for 
paying their fleet and armies was the aids they drew 
from the king of Perſia, as we have ſeen on ſeveral 


Eren 


"8 E cr. V. Peculiar character of ile Athenians. 


LUTAR CH. furniſhes us with almoſt all the 
matter upon this head, Every body knows how 
well he-ſucceeds in copying nature in his portraits, and 
how proper a perſon he was to trace the character of a 
people, whoſe genius and manners he had ſtudied with 
profound an attention. 

(4) „ I. * The people of Athens, ſays Plutarch, 
& were eaſily provoked to anger, and as eaſily in- 
% duced to reſume their ſentiments of. benevolence 
« and compaſſion.” Hiſtory ſupplies us with an infi- 
nitude of examples of this kind. The:ſentence of death 
paſſed againſt the inhabitants of Mitylene, and revoked 
the next day: The condemnation af the ten generals, 
and that of Socrates, both followed with an immediate 
repentance and the moſt lively grief. Try 
II. + They were better pleaſed with nenetrating 
1 and almoſt gueſſing an affair of themſelves, than to 
give themſelves leiſure to be informed in it eee 
6 ly, and in all its extent.“ 

Nothing is more ſurpriz ing than this ce 


in their character, which it is very bard to conceive, 


and ſcems almoſt incredible. Artificers; huſbandmen, 


_ (4) Plut. in præcept. reip. get. p p. 793. 
* 0 Sees Ad mai Fuxivn- + M&A Kies ö bone, . 
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ſoldiers, mariners, are generally a dull, heavy kind of 
people, and very groſs in their conceptions; but the 
people of Athens were of a quite different turn. They 
had naturally an amazing penetration, vivacity, and 


even delicacy of wit. I have already mentioned what 


happened to Theophraftus. * He was cheapening fome- 
thing of an old woman at Athens that fold herbs : M 
Adr. Stranger, ſaid ſhe, you ſhall have it for xo los, He 
was ſtrangely ſurprized to fee himſelf treated as 'a 
ſtranger, who had paſſed almoſt his whole life at A- 
thens, and who piqued himſelf upon excelling all others 
in the elegance of his language. It was however from 
that ſhe knew he was not of her country, We have 
faid, that the Athenian ſoldiers knew the fine paſſages 
of Euripides by heart. Theſe artificers and ſoldiers, 
from afliſting at the public deliberations, were beſides 
verſed in affairs of tate, and underſtood every thing at 
half a word. We may judge of this from the orations 
of Demoſthenes, whoſe ſtile we know is ardent, brief, 
and conciſGGQ. | 

III. + As they naturally inclined to relieve per- 


6 ſons of a low condition and mean circumſtances, 


< ſo were they fond of converſations ſeaſoned with 


« pleaſantry, and proper to make people laugh.” 

- (1) They aſſiſted perſons of a mean condition, be- 
cauſe from ſuch they had nothing to apprehend in re- 
gard to their liberty, and ſaw in them the chatacters 
of equality and reſemblance. with themſelves. They 


loved pleaſantry, and ſhewed in that they were men; 


but men abounding with humanity and indulgence, 
who underſtood raillery, who were not prone to take 


(2 Xenoph. de Athen. rep. p. 69 T. 
L. cam Theophraftus percon- u. 172. | 
taretur ex anicula quadam, quanti 17 *Nowe TW cerdYarr reit 
aliquid venderet, & reſſ et dog > ram unos ond po 
ve addidiſſet N Sassen, dee 28. abywe 
e minoxis; tulit moleſte, ſe \ S , 
— effugere hoſpitis ſpeciem, cum Tu; Terre g ve d- 


etatem ageret Athenis, optime - rug dd 35 f. 


que loqueretur. Cic, do tlar. wor, 
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offence, nor over delicate in point of the ho to be 


paid them. One day when the aſſembly w 
formed, and the people had already taken their 1— 
and ſat down, Cleon, aſter having made them wait his 
coming a great while, appeared at laſt with a wreath 
of flowers upon his head, and deſired the people to ad- 
irn their deliberations to the next day. For to 
e day, ſaid he, I have buſineſs. I have been ſa- 
2 crificing to the gods, and am to entertain ſome 
<© ſtrangers my friends at ſupper. The Athenians, 
ſetting up a laugh, roſe. and broke up the aſſembly. At 
Carthage, ſuch a pleaſantry would have coſt any man 
his life, that had preſumed to vent it, and to take fuch 
a liberty with; a * proud, haughty, jealous, matoſe 
people, of a genius averſe to complacenc „and leſs in- 
clined to humour. Upon another occaſion the orator 
Stratocles, having informed the people of a victory, 
and in conſequence cauſed ſacrifices to be offered, three 
days after news came of the defeat of the army. As 
the people expreſſed their diſcontent and reſentment 
upon the falſe information, he aſked them, of what 
ie they had to complain, and what harm he: had done 
1 them, in making them paſs three days more agres- 
e ably than they would elſe have done? 
IV. + They were pleaſed. with hearing them- 
ce ſelves praiſed, and could not bear to be; railed at, 
or criticiſed. The leaſt acquaintance with Ariſto- 
phanes and Demoſthenes will hew, with what addreſs 
and effect they employed praiſes and criticiſm with. vet 
gard to the people of Athens. 


(n) When the republic enjoyed 8 and Del | 


lity, ſays the ſame Plutarch in another place, the A- 
thenian people diverted themſelves with the orators 
who flattered them: But in important affairs” and 
emergencies of the ſtate, e N Wiege and es 


« (#1); Plut, in Phocian. . 746. 
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the preference to thoſe, whoſe cuſtom it had been to 
oppoſe their unjuſt deſires, ſuch as n ae 
and Demoſthenes. 

b c M. * They kept thoſe who? governed them je 

T awe, and ſhewed their nn, even to their ene- 
6] medif?*; 

The people of Athens made good uſe of the talents 
of thoſe who diſtinguiſhed ' themſelves by their elo- 
quence and prudence; but they were full of: ſuſpicion, 
and kept themſelves always on their guard againſt their 
ſuperiority of genius and ability: they took pleaſure in 
reſtraining their courage, and leſſening their glory and 
reputation. This may be judged from the oſtraciim, 
which was inſtituted only as a curb on thoſe; whoſe 
merit and popularity ran too high, and which ſpared 
neither the greateſt nor the moſt worthy. perſons. The! 
hatred of tyranny and tyrants, which was in a man- 
ner innate in the Athenians, made them extremely 
jealous and àpprehenſive for their: gat "WR regard 
0 thoſe who governed. t $442 40K 

As to what relates to Abtei e tam did not 
treat them with rigour; they did not make an inſvlent * 
uſe of victory, nor exereiſe any cruelty towards the 
vanquiſhed. The amneſty decreed after the tyranny” 
of the Thirtys ſhews that they could forget [the | u- 
ries which had cheen done them :£o 1 211 27nd bY 

-Tg theſe different. characteriſticks,  whiche Phitareh” 
unites. in the ſame paſſage of his works; ſome. others 
4 be added, Srtrafded principally from: the. ſame ; 
author. 1109 2 10 5 

VI. It was: * this + fund of — 0 and be- 1 
nevolence, of which I have now: ſpoke, and which 
was natural to the Athenians, that they were ſo at- 
tentive to the rules: of politeneſs, and ſo delicate in 
* of nen reg 3 _ualities: one would not en- 
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pect to find among the common people. (=) In the 
war againſt Philip of Macetdon, having intercepted one 
of his couriers, they read all the letters he carried, ex- 
dept that of Olympias his. wife, which they returned 
ſcaled: up and unopened, out of regard to conjugal love 
and fecrefy, the rights of which are ſacred, 2d ought 
to be reſpected even amongſt enemies. The ſame A- 
thenians having decreed, that a ſtrict ſearch ſhould be 
made after tlie preſents diſtributed by Harpalus a- 
mongſt the orators, would not ſuffer the houſe of Calli- 
cles, who vas lately married; to be viſited, out of re- 
ſpect for his bride, not long brought home. Such be- 
haviour is not very common, and upon like occaſions 
people: do not ſtand much upon forms and politeneſs. 
VIE The taſte of the Athenians for all arts: and 
ſeiences. is too well known: to require dwelling long up- 


on it in this place. Beſides which, I ſhall have oc ca- 


ſion to ſpeał of it with ſome extent elſewhere; But 
we cannot ſee. without admiration a people compoſed 
for the moſt part, as I have ſaid before, of artiſans,- 
buſbandmen, ſoldiers; and mariners, carry delicacy 
— — in kind to ſo high:a degree of perfection, 

e peculiar — 5 of a more exalted: 


— — a noble education. bw 
&- i 


VIII. It is no leſs: wonderful, that this peopl 


ſhould have ſuch great views, andiroſe ſo high in their 
pretenſions. In the war: Aleibindes made them under- 


hy filled: with: vaſt projects and unbounded: hopes; 
they dic not confine themſelves to the taking of Syra- 
Kr or the conqueſt of Sicily, but had already added 
j, Peloponneſus, Hybiay the Carthaginian ſtates, 

— the . the pillars of Hercales. Fheir 
enterprize failed, but they had formed it ; and the ta- 
king of Syracuſcy; hab ſeemed no great difficulty, 


might have enabled: them t put it in execution. 

IX. The ſame people, ſo great, and one may ſay, ſo 

haughty in their ＋ oh had nothing "of that-cha- 
vo Plats in Demetr. p | Þ 
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| raQter in other reſpects. In what regarded the expence 


of the table, dreſs, furniture, private buildings, and 
in a word, private life, they were frugal, ſimple, mo- 
deſt, and poor; but ſumptuous and magnificent in all 
things public, and capable of doing honour to the ſtate. 


Their victories, conqueſts, wealth, and continual com- 


munication with the people of Afia Minor, introduced 
neither luxury, gluttony, pomp, nor vain profuſion 
amongſt them. (e) Xenophon obſerves that a citizen 
could not be diſtinguiſhed from a ſlave by his dreſs. 


The richeſt inhabitants, and the moſt famous generals 


were not aſhamed to go to market themſelves, 
It was very glorious for Athens to have produced 
and formed ſo many excellent perſons in the arts of 


war and government; in philoſophy, eloquence, poeſy, 


painting, ſculpture, and architecture: of having fur- 
niſned alone more great men in every kind than any 
other city of the world; if perhaps we except Rome, 
* which had imbibed learning and arts from her, and 
knew how to apply her leſſons to the beſt advantage; 
of having been in ſome ſort the ſchool, and tutor of 
almoſt the whole univerſe; of having ſerved, and 
ſtill continuing to ſerve, as the model for nations, 
which pique themſelves moſt upon the excellency of 
taſte; in a word, of having taught the language, and 


preſcribed the laws of all that regards the talents and 


productions of the mind. The part of this hiſtory, 
wherein I ſhall treat the ſciences and learned inen, that 
rendered Greece illuſtrious, with the arts alſo and 
thoſe who excelled in them, will ſet this in a clear 
light. 

X. I ſhall conclude this deſcription of the Athe- 
nians with one more attribute, which cannot be denied 
: (e) De rep. Athen. p. 693. 


Græcia capta ferum victorem cepit, & artes 
Intulit agreſti Latio. Heorat, Epiſt. 1. I. 2. 


” Greece taken, took ber ſavage victors hearts, 
And poliſped ruftick Latium with ber arts, 
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them, and appears evidently in all their actions and 


enterpriaes; and that is, their ardent love of liberty. 


This was their darling paſſion and great principle 
of policy. We ſee them from the commencement 
of the war with the Perſians ſacrifice every thing to 
the liberty of Greece. They abandon without the 
leaſt regret their lands, eſtates, city, and houſes, and 
remove to their ſhips in order to fight the common 
enemy, whoſe view was to enſlave them. What could 
be more glorious for Athens, than, when all the al - 
lies were trembling at the vaſt offers made her by the 
king of Perſia, to anſwer his amhaſſador by the 
mouth of (p) Ariſtides, that all the gold and ſilver in 
the world was not capable of tempting them to ſell 


their own, or the liberty of Greece. It was from 


ſuch generous ſentiments that the Athenians not only 


became the bulwark of Greece, but preſerved the reſt 


of Europe, and all the weſtern world from the inva- 
ſion of the Perſians. 

Theſe great qualities were mingled with great de- 
fects, often the very reverſe of them, ſuch as we may 
imagine in a fluctuating, light, inconſtant, capricious 
people, as the Athenians. | 


SECT, VI. Common character of the Lacedemonians 
and Athenians. 


1 Cannot refuſe giving a place here to what Mr. Boſ- 
ſuet ſays upon the character of the Lacedæmonians 
and Athenians. The paſſage is long, but will not 
appear ſo, and includes all that is wanting to a perfect 
knowledge of the genius of both thoſe people. 
Amongſt all the republics of which Greece was 
compoled, Athens and Lacedæmon were undoubtedly 
the principal. No people could have more wit than 
the Athenians, nor more ſolid ſenſe than the Lacedz- 
monians. Athens affected pleaſure ; the Lacedæmo- 
nian way of life was hard and laborious. Both loved 
glory and liberty; but the liberty of Athens tended 


(P) Plut, in Ariſtid. P. 324. 


to 
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to licence; and controuled by ſevere laws at Lacedz- 
mon, the more reſtrained it was at home, the more 
ardent it was to extend itſelf in rule abroad. Athens 
was alſo for reigning, but upon another principle, in 
which intereſt had a ſhare with glory. Her citizens 
excelled in the art of navigation, and the ſovereignty 


at ſea had enriched her. To continue in the ſole 


poſſeſſion of all commerce, there was nothing ſhe 
would not have ſubjected to her power; and her 
riches, which inſpired this paſſion, ſupplied her with 
the means of gratifying it. On the contrary, at 
Lacedemon money was in contempt. As all the 
laws tended to make the latter a military republic, 
the glory of arms was the ſole object that engroſſed 
her citizens. From thence ſhe naturally affected do- 
minion ; and the more ſhe was above intereſt, the 
more ſhe abandoned herſelf to ambition, 

Lacedæmon, from her regular life, was ſteady-and 
determinate in her maxims and meaſures. Athens 
was more lively and active, and the people too much 
maſters. Their laws and philoſophy had indeed the 
moſt happy effects upon ſuch exquiſite natural parts as 
theirs, but reaſon alone was not capable of keeping 
them within due bounds, (2) A wiſe Athenian, who 
knew admirably the genius of his country, informs 
us that fear was neceſſary to thoſe too ardent and 
free ſpirits; and that it was impoſſible to govern 
them, after the victory at Salamin had removed their 
fears of the Perſians. | 

Two things then ruined them, the glory of their 


great actions, and the ſuppoſed ſecurity of their pre- 


ſent condition. The magiſtrates were no longer 
heard, and as Perſia was afflicted with exceſſive ſla- 
very, ſo Athens, ſays Plato, experienced all the evils 
of exceſſive liberty. | 

| Thoſe two great republics, ſo contrary in their 
manners and conduct, interfered with each other in 


1) Plat, 1, 3. de leg. 
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the deſign they had each formed of ſubjecting all 
Greece ; ſo that they were always enemies, more from 
the contrariety of their intereſts, than the incompatibi- 
lity of their humours. 

The Grecian cities were againſt ſubmitting to the 
dominion of either the one or the other ; for, beſides 
the deſire of preſerving their liberty, they found the 
empire of thoſe two republics too grievous to bear. 
That of the Lacedæmonians was ſevere. That people 
were obſerved to have ſomething almoſt brutal in their 
character. (r) A government too rigid, and a life 
too laborious, rendered their tempers too haughty, 
auſtere and imperious in power: beſides which they 
could never expect to live in peace under the influence 
of a city, which being formed for war, could not ſup- 

rt itſelf, but by continuing perpetually in arms. 


) So that the Lacedæmonians were capable of attain- 


ing the command, and all the world were afraid they 
ſhould do ſo. | 

(t) The Athenians were naturally obliging and agree- 
able. Nothing was more delightful to behold than 
their city, in which feaſts and games were perpetual, 
where wit, liberty, and the various paſſions of men, 
daily exhibited new objects: But the inequality of 
their conduct diſguſted their allies, and was ſtill more 
inſupportable to their own ſubjects, It was impoſſible 
for them not to experience the extravagance and ca- 
-price of a flattered people, that is to ſay, according to 
Plato, ſomething more dangerous than the ſame exceſ- 
ſes in a prince vitiated by flattery. 

Theſe two cities did not permit Greece to continue 
in repoſe. We have ſeen the Peloponneſian and other 
wars, which were always occaſioned, or fomented, by 
the jealouſy of Lacedemon and Athens. But the 
ſame jealouſies which involved Greece in troubles, 
ſupported it in ſome meaſure, and prevented its falling 
[e) Ariſtot. Polit. I. 1. p. 4. 8) X de rep. n. 
00 Plat de rep. J. 8. * n FD 
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into the dependance of either the one or the other of 
thoſe republics. = 

The Perſians ſoon perceived this condition of Greece, 
and accordingly the whole myſtery of their politics 
conſiſted in keeping up thoſe jealouſies, and fomenting 
thoſe diviſions. Lacedemon, which was the moſt 
ambitious, was the firſt that gave them occaſion to 
enter into the quarrels of the Greeks. They engaged 
in them ſrom the ſole view of making themſelves ma- 
ſters of the whole nation ; and induſtrious to weaken 
the Greeks by their own arms, they waited only the. 
opportunity to cruſh them all together. (2) The 


| ſtates of Greece in their wars already regarded onl 


the king of Perſia, whom they called the Great 
King, or the king, by way of eminence, as if they 
had already been of the number of his ſubjects. But 
it was impoſſible that the antient ſpirit of Greece ſhould 
not revive, when they were upon the point of falling 
into ſlavery, and the hands of the Barbarians. 

The petty kjngs of Greece undertook to oppoſe this 
great king, and to ruin his empire. (x) With a ſmall 
army, but bred in the diſcipline we have related, Age- 
filaus king of Sparta, made the Perſians tremble in 
Aſia Minor, and ſhewed it was not impoſſible to ſub- 
vert their power. The diviſions of Greece alone put 
a ſtop to his conqueſts, The famous retreat of the 
ten thouſand, who after the death of young Cyrus, 
made their way in a hoſtile manner through the 
whole Perſian empire, and returned into their own 
country; that action, I ſay, demonſtrated to Greece 


more than ever, that their ſoldiery was invincible, and 


ſuperior to all oppoſers ; and that only their domeſtic di- 
viſions could ſubject them to an enemy too weak to re- 
ſiſt their united force. 

We ſhall ſee in the ſeries of this hiſtory, by what 
methods Philip king of Macedon, taking advantage of 
theſe diviſions, came at length, between addreſs and 
force, to make himſelf little leſs than the ſovereign of 

(Y) Plat, I. 3. de leg, Iſocrat. Panegyr, (*/ Polyb. I. 3. 
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Greece, and to oblige the whole nation to march un- 
der his colours againſt the common enemy. What he 
had only planned, his ſon Alexander brought to per- 
fection; and ſhewed the wondering world, how much 
ability and valour avail againſt the moſt numerous ar- 
mies and the moſt formidable preparations. 

After theſe reflections upon the government and prin- 
cipal people of Greece, as well in war as peace, and 

their different characters, it remains for me to 

ſpeak of their religion, with which head the next vo- 
lume will begin. | 


The End of Vol IV. 
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